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ABSTRACT 

Information presented at a workshop on current rural 
development in the Northeast was described in this report. The 
objectives of the workshop were to get an overall view of the 
regional rural development research conducted under the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station in the 12 northeastern states; to 
encourage interdisciplinary exchange; to identify the potential use 
of the current regional rural development research for policy and 
program purposes; and to contribute to more effective planning, 
management, and use of such research. Major areas were rural 
development, social change, economic change, natural resources, 
poverty, and community services. Also included in the report were 
technical discussions of the presented papers; user discussions; and 
a panel discussion on the future directions in planning, management, 
and use of rural development research in the Northeast. (PS) 
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FOREWORD 



This Workshop on Current Rural Development Regional Research in 
the Northeast was a three--way joint venture. It was a cooperative under- 
taking of the recently- established Northeast Regional Center for Rural. 
Development and the regional committee on niral development known as 
NEC-lif, a committee authorized by the directors of the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations in the Northeast. The members of NEC-lU are*' prin- 
cipally chairmen of departments actively participating in rural develop- 
ment research. The Workshop also had the active involveKient of each of . 
the station directors who serve as administrative advisers to eight 
regional rural development research projects under way in the Northeast. 

The Workshop was planned by an ad hoc committee whose members were: 
George E. Brandow, Pennsylvania State University, member of Technical 

Committee for the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development 

(alternate for Lee M. Day) 
Harold R. Capener, Cooperative State Research Service, U.S.D.A. 
Lee M. Day, Pennsylvania State University; Chairman, NEC-lU 
Eugene C. Erickson, Cornell University; Chairman, W-llU Technical 

Committee 

Olaf F. Larson, Director, Northeast Regional Center for Rural Develop- 
ment 

W. T- McAllister, University of Delaware; member of Technical 

Committee for the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development 

William E. McDaniel, University of Delaware; Administrative Adviser, 
NE-U7 and NE-80 and member of Advisory Committee for the Northeast 
Regional Center for Rural Development. 

The Workshop participants are listed in Appendix C. 

The objectives of the Workshop-were: 

1) To get an overall view of the regional rural development research 
being conducted under State Agricultural Experiment Station auspices in 
the twelve northeastern states. To this end, the Technical Committee for 
each of eight regional projects was requested to prepare for presentation 
a paper which would (a) identify the research problem, (b) specify the 
research objectives, and (c) indicate the research design. 

2) To encourage interdisciplinary excnange, on the assumption that 
most research questions in the rural development area concern more than one 
discipline. To this end, critical technical discussions of the prepared 
papers were invited. 

3) To identify the potential use of the current regional rural devel- 
opment research for policy aud program purposes • Accordingly, a critical 
look from representatives of users of reseairch was invited, 

k) To contribute to more effective planning, maneigement, and use of 
rural development regional iresearch in the Northeast in the future* The 
group meetings of Workshop participants, followed by the panel presentation 
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which included the chairmen of the group meetings, were intended to focus 
on future directions* In addition to looking intensively and critically 
at what is now being done in the Northeast, a national and ccmparative 
perspective was provided by William Erwin, Deputy Under Secretary of 
Agriculture for Rural Development, and by R. J* Hildreth, Managing Director 
of the Fton Foundation. 

This Workshop was the first major undertaking of the Northesist 
Regional Center for Ruraa Development* This Center was created by action 
of the State Agricultural Experiment Station directors of the land-grant 
colleges of the twelve northeastern states* ^ It is currently supported by 
funds from the Cooperative State Research Service, U.S.D.A. The Center 
was initiated in February, 1972* ^ 

The Center's main concerns at the present time are with research and 
training related to rural development. It is designed to work cooperatively 
with the fourteen land-grant institutions in the Northeast and with state, 
federal^ and other agencies concerned with rural development* Its principal 
purpose is to bring together people who cross department, discipline, col- 
lege, university, state, and agenqy lines to focus on research and related-, 
problems of niral development of particular relevance to the Northeast and 
to facilitate training of. professional workers engaged in or preparing for 
rural development work. 

Lucy M. Cunnings edited the papers for the Proceedings; Marilyn^ 
Serum typed the manuscript. The assistance of Joseph F. Metz, Jr., Admin- 
istrative Adviser for NEC-ll*-, and the counsel of NEyle C* Brady, Chairman 
•of the Advisory Committee for the Canter, are gratefully acknowledged. 

Olaf F. Larson, Director 

Northeast Regional Center for Rural Development 
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RURAL DZVSLORENT AIID TH3 L/USD-GRAin?. INSTITUTIONS 

William Erwin 

Deputy Under Secretary for Rural Development 
United States Department of Agriculture 



Coming back to Vermont, I think I ovre this area an apology • The 
last time I was in Vermont, I mentioned that one of my staff had referred 
to rural Vermont being like a fi shed-out stream— there was nothing left 
but bullheads and suckers. I didn't quite agree ^with that, and I've been 
reflecting on it since. I did a little calculation, and the last three 
years the Enrin's have sent two kids to school in IT evr En gland and have had 
an out-migration of finance -ftrcm our family of some $30,000 to Vermont and 
the adjoining states. It seems to me that the net result is that the kids 
are somewhat more buUheaded and the father is the sucker! 

I had a little hesitancy about speaJdng to you people from the 
land-grant colleges because, I don't knoa-r what the introduction said, but 
there were times in ray life when I \Ta3 a pretty intelligent fellorr. 
Probably the apex of this was when I was a newly elected state senator. 
There's "Some question about that--the apex might have been wh^ ^ms a 
second lieutenant. But, at any rate, ^^hen I was a newly elec* ^tate 
senator, I \rB,s pretty darned intelligent! I went down to the ^.w^.itol at 
Indianapolis and took ray wife vrith me. She was all aflutter about being a 
senator's \7ife and so on, and she met Professor Kohlmeyer down there. I 
don't know how many of you know Professor Kohlmeyer at Purdue, but he's 
quite a great guy, and this really turned my wife on. So she went up to 
see Professor Kohlmeyer and said, "Oh, Professor Kohlmeyer, it's so nice 
to see you down here. VThat brings you to the Indiana General Assembly?" 
The Professor sort of leaned back and said, "Well, it's the preacher's 
responsibility to go where sin is, and it's the educator's responsibility to 
go where ignorance is." 

Vfith that bit of background, I approach you with some degree of 
anxiety. I think that it's obvious that you have a great deal of technical 
competence, and probably the best service that I can render this group is 
to get -i.nto some of the general environment in which we look at nxral 
development, in which we participate in rural development, and in ^Aiich we 
do research on rural development. 

\That about the total environment when we look, at rural development, 
and what about this business of economics? Just the other day I picked up 
some information on rural America that was rather interesting to me. It 
said that in nonmetropolitan America, farm earnings account for 11 percent 
of the income; manufacturing, 26 percent of the income; government earnings, 
21 percent; VTholesale and retail trades, ik percent; services, 11 percent: 
and mining, 3 percent. I just vrant to throw that in because our perspective 



on the economic base of rural America tends to drift to the idea of the 
all-dominant agriciilture* Now, aericxxlture carries a bigger percentage of 
impact than those statistics would indicate, but I think we need to look 
at" them because other people are going to be looking at them. 

VJhat kind of an environment do we function in? V7e have in this^ 
room those that remember a--T-7hat would now be called— '^poverty youth in^ 
rural America." The next generation has grown up in affluence. This kind 
of economic stress lingers in rural America. We also see that 62 percent 
of the farmers depend on nonfarm income for more than half of their total 
income . 

And then we note an environment vhere our moral values are being 
questioned. I think this is typical as ve looked at the conventions and 
saw the hippies and the yippies and other people who were camped out in 
the park. As I thought about that, I thought about ray father. He woxad 
have gone out there and said, "Tonight we feed you, tomorrow we have a job 
for you." There was simply a different ethic which shows up in many >rays. 
Certainly as you wrk in Washington and you are aware of these pressures, 
you see that it shovrs up in different ways. 

Our social environment, of course, ""is one of great nrmibers of 
people and concantration of people, and you people are doing all kinds of 
research into this. There is a great desire to move out and to get out. 
Seventy-six percent of the Americans nine years old and over participate 
in some form of outdoor recreation. The three percentage points higher 
participation of metropolitan people than rural people doesn't necessarily 
indicate a change or a difference in the desire to get outside. Rather, 
it indicates that more rural people are outside and don't have that need 
for recreation. ' 

In 1950, total visits to national parks were 50 million people. In 
1970, 167 million, and in 197I more than 200 million people visited these 
parks. So you. see the jump between 1970 and 1971 is about tw-thirds 
of the total number of people who visited in 1950. Total land area >in the 
parks has only increased by one-third since 1950. Thus, if you think in 
terms of the space that you enjoyed vhen you visited the park in 1950, you 
have only one -third of that right now. 

By 1965 we had two million second hemes in this country. Of the 
t\70 million acres of rural land that is converted to non-agricultural uses 
each year, half goes into parks and recreation. Since 1950, crop land 
productivity has increased by. about 50 percent, vhile the population has 
increased by only one -third; so you see the slack in the line of the use^ 
c? the land for other purposes, Each year there are about a billion visits 
to government -ovmed recreational areas and about a billion to privately- 
ovmed recreation facilities. We see th^ pressure for people to move out 
and to get out. This puts a pressure on rural development. Tlierr is more 
leisure, more time to think, more time for recreation. 

We have ^fitnessed a massive displacement of people since World War 
II. Some 25 million people have mov.ed from rural America to urban America 
since that time. Comparatively, that's the same number of people that came 
from Surope to the IJ. S. and Canada between I6OO and World War II. It is a 
large movement of people, ^^hen ve talk about displaced persons, of course. 



one could argue that a lot of those people moved because they wanted to 
and they benefited from it* However, we also must note that reliable 
surveys indicate that 3^ percent of the people want to live in the open 
country but only 12 percent of the people live there. Those people not 
livinp vjhere they want to are displaced persons. ^ 

All this brings about this new orientation to rural development 
where the majority of the people in the U. S. look at the surface of the 
earth and they don't just think how we feed pet^ple from the surface of the 
earth. We say how does that surface of the earth do the most and give 
the most fulfillment to all the people or how does the land area serve 
mankind? 

All this takes place in €Ln environment where people- are insecure. 
If we really examine the television ads, we see that they lead from inse- 
curity. There is one T.V. ad that always bugs me because during World War 
II I got in the habit of flying with my shoes off and I like to do that. 
Sverytime I get on the airplane I think about this ad where the guy is 
in the stagecoach and he has on elegant looking cowboy boots. The lady 
passenger admires them and he yanks one off and there is a whistling noise 
and everybody bails out of the stagecoach* Now this is an ad for Ouik 
Pop. 

TAe gist is that it makes you in;iecure. We like to think we are 
very mature and we don't bite on this; yet every time I get on the airplane 
and I start to unlace my shoes, I recall that ad. This is an example of 
the way that insecurity is built into our culture. 

We in rural America see it all the time in the salesmen who come to 
see farmers* They come out and say if you don't buy our tractor or if you 
don't buy our irrigation system, you're not in the ballgame; and we have to 
admit the politicians do the same thing. They stand up and tell about all 
the horrible things that are going to happen if you don't vote for them. 
This again builds insecurity* Certainly the new issue of the environment 
and the dying planet, as well as the old issue of atomic bombs, generates 
insecurity. Add to that the decline of the traditional comfort base, the 
traditional satisfaction that rural America had because of the power of the 
farm bloc which politics did not cross. We see that goes now to U percent 
of the population,* so we see more insecurity* We look at the changes 
taking place in rural America and we see that we are awakening to our prob- 
lems and to our opportunities. 

You look at this whole United States and you see that we are going 
to have 60 to 100 million more people by the yeax* 2000. Now 7^ percent of 
the people live on 2 percent of the land, "one-third of the .people live on 
90 percent of the land area. We see that we have to face this whole issue 
of rural development and changes that are taking place. 

Then we look internally at rural America and see that over and over 
we have been hit in rural America with the concept th£,t all this tax money 
is going out to rural America. You look at certain areas and you see that 
this o\ist is not the case, that per capita federal program expenditures 
favor urban areas in most major categories. On a per capita basis, the 
federal spending for health seinrice is four- times greater in metropolitan 
areas than in rural areas. For welfare on a per capita basis, it is four 



times greater; manpower training and development, three times greater. Two- 
thirds of the substandard housing is in rural America, but it gets l6 per- 
cent of the aid. Half of the children living in poverty are in rural 
America, yet they get much less than half of the federal assistance. 

All of this leads then to this environment where we look at rural 
development. A few months ago when I came in as Depxty Under Secretary for 
Rural Development, I was faced vith a major problem. That was, "VThat is 
Rural Development?" We asked all kinds of experts this question and got all 
kinds of answers. You recognize that you can't really function in this 
process or movement or program or whatever you vant to call it, unless you 
have a definition that will work. So we brought in a group of people and 
spent hours and hours brainstorming, trying to get a definition of rural 
development that would work. We came up with one that was unanimously 
endorsed by the USDA Rural Development Committee. The definition is: Rural 
Development is making rural America a better place to live and work. 

The reason we think this is an excellent definition is that the 
Ph.D.'s as well as the people who live out on the country roads will under- 
stand it and it will mean the same thing to both. So while it is somewhat 
platitudinous, it does serve a useful function when you get a definition 
that people understand. 

Next, let's get into the specifics of what is rural development. 
It breaks down into four broad categories: 

1. Communi ty fa cilities — This includes housing, transportation, utilities, 
sewage and water systems. This is one major section o'? rural develop- 
ment. 

2. Economic development — This includes a prosperous agriculture that is 
basic in rural America. It also includes non-agricultural economic 
development. So another major development is economic development. 

3. People-building — This includes education, health, and those programs 
that help disadvantaged in rural America. Here I think it is extremely 
important to remember when you get to this area called poverty that we 
avoid thinking of poverty as purely economic. . Sure there is finacial 
poverty— people who don't have enough money. There is also a great 
tendency to take the easy way out and say poverty means not enough money 
so we'll give people money and we will cure poverty. Poverty is also a 
deprived education. Nothing is gained by the translocation of people 
who live in educational poverty; as a matter of fact, jou can make a 
strong case that much is lost. Ti-ien there is emotional poverty. For 
example, those in the rural community who went to school and because of 
their environment as little kids, were not accepted by their classmates. 
They were pushed back and they felt rejected and wanted to get out of 
it. Then they moved back up the side road and fell into cultural^ 
p^erty. I cannot over stress that the whole area of people -building is 
e..tremely important in rural development. 

if. Environmental improvement — This includes conservation, recreation, land 
use planning, the aesthetics. Here we need to reorientate our thinking 
a little. We need to get the kind of research information that tells 
us not just the number of people per acre of water in retrospect and 
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today, but a good prognosis as to how many people there will be per 
acre of water in years to come* And we need to think about trees as 
not just for growing board feet of timber, but for beauty and oxygen 
and control of noise pollution as well. 

But most ingjortant we need to recognize that the rural communities 
must move forward in all four categories. Over and over in rural develop- 
ment we fall into the trap of one group saying it is just d matter of jobs, 
and another group will come back and say, "No, it's a matter of helping the 
people and if you build the confidence of the people, the jobs will come." 
All four elements of rural development are important. They work together. 
Any ccmraunity will be held back by whichever category it is weakest in. 

How do we get out of this trap cf competitive thinking between 
movements that must work together for a common goal? We see—and this is 
to me one of the most rewarding things in the first months of this job-- 
that rural people are awakening to the opportunities of rural development. 
There will, of course, be resistance. Well, we can overcome this resis- 
tance because rural people are awakening to opportunity. I think that there 
is an increased awakening to the fact that change is inevitable. 

We see that a lot of people in rural America are awfully tired of 
watching the young people migrate out. When you approach the little 
community with the concept of rural development and they say, "We don't 
want those city problems brought out here," and you say, "How about a 
chcmce to keep your young people at home?" their outlook changes. This 
recognition, particularly in out-migration areas, is causing a change in 
attitude. One of the economic realities is having a real impact on this 
thing, and that is that as you have out -migration, the tax base falls on 
those who remain. There is increased interest in rural development simply 
because of the high property taxes and the desire to spread the tax base. 

Farmers are coming around because- they recognize that if you can 
keep the farm-raised young fellow in the community working in a nonfarm job 
(in modem agriculture your peak labor demands are during the spring planting 
and fall harvesting), you keep that source of part-time labor available. But 
if you do 'not develop the community and he moves away, you don't have that 
skilled help when you want it. I can personally testify that we could not 
run our farm in Indiana without this kind of moonlighting. 

There is a basic religious foundation in rural America. \Jhen you 
look at the problems of the city and the prognosis of population, rural 
Americans think they live in the best place and there is an attraction to 
let more of the population have a better place to live. There is the 
recognition that you have to have a certain number of facilities for a cer- 
tain number of people in the community or you can't maintair the facilities 
you want, so you see again an a^rakening of rural people. 

Everybody talks about the family-sized farm and what a good deal it 
is. You recognize that agriculture gets more and more efficient and there 
is more and more squeeze on the little fanner. The man who can get the job 
off the farm and yet stay on the farm has a chance to preserve the value 
system that is most iii5)ortant. Rural development protects, probably better 
than any other force, the chance to live on the family- type farm. 
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Specifically dealing vith research, what suggestions would I have? 
First of all, accept your position of leadership; you are on the frontier! 
Someone commented about almost beinfr thrown out of the county: well, that*s 
rhat yo'i orcrect vhen youVe frivinr leadership. Remember twenty or thirty 
rears nro ail the planners xrere called Commznists. I can rer.eniber in our 
rural county vhere they voted out a soil conser^/ation district because it 
vra's rommunisn. It you* re roinr. to be on the frontier, you're f.oinr to get 
shot at and kicked. So accept -'Our position of leadership. There is an 
old Dassare in the Bible that says, "They rejoice at being counted worthy 
of sufferinr; shame for His name^s sake." So this is not a new problem to 
reople v:ho no out to vork for soaethinfi that they believe in. 

Then I think there is a great need to reassure rural people about 
change. RutslI people are insecure, and there is nothing that gives 
security like truth. As you come up with facts that people can base their 
thinkinp on, you escalate security in an area where there is much insecurity. 

> 

Then, of course, there is a great need to provide much-needed 
research. The only things that I can find on the economics of outdoor 
recreation are pretty limited, and they indicate that the private entre- 
preneur, particularly the farmer who tries to get into outdoor recreation, 
doesn't have a ver^-- good economic opportunity based on the track record that 
he has seen. Yet you see this pressure to move out and you see that state 
and federal facilities are not going to be adequate, so you recognize that 
we are going to have to rely on the private sector and there is a tremendous 
need for supportive research. 

In rural health we have just scratched the surface. It's obvious 
that rural areas are not in some places going to have the medical facilities 
they need. We really haven't launched into the same kind of preventative 
medicine for rural people that we have for rural people's animals, and there 
is a huge need here. 

VJe need prognosis on land use and people needs, how people can best 
use this land. We need innox-ative research where we sinqply go out and 
innovate. Then we can give rural people information on which to build 
self-confidence . 

As you look at the overall picture and you see the legislation that 
is coming through Congress either this session or next, you recognize that 
the present-day limiting factors of such things as the sewer system or the 
water system or haasine, that these tangible or hardware needs are going to 
be met. Yet this is not sufficient to develop rural America. Rural America 
will develop as the leaders in its local communities recognize that they can 
to a large degree control the destiny of those communities, and in order to 
do that, they have to have self-confidence. From you people we can get the 
kind of information and facts that they need to have that kind of self- 
confidence. 



HE-SO: PROCSSSSS OF RURAL SCONC*IIC CHAIiGE IN THE NCI TEASl 

J. Dean Jansffla^ 
The Permsylv€tnia State University 



Problem Identification 

The goal of rural development, according to the recent Presi- 
dential Task Force on Rviral Develcjjment , is to create job opportunities, 
ccnnminity services, a better quality of living, and an improved social 
and physical environment in the small cities, toims, villages, and farm 
conimmities in rural America.^ Thus rural developoient programs sre 
primarily concerned with providing Job opportunities and an acceptable 
quality of life for those ^who wish to live in rural areas of our state 
and nation* 

The eiuphasis in rural developnent policies is in response to a 
dilemma; people are leaving rural areas of the nation — the rural area 
that many have indicated as the preference for the location of their 
home* Now let us examine this dilemma a bit more closely* 

The weight of the evidence clearly points up the decreasing enrplpy- 
ment opportunities in the two major economic structures of rural America, 
agriculture and mining* This idea is stated by D. G. Johnson as follows: 

"Direct employment ofpportunities in agriculture will continue to 
decline and thus can not contribute positively to aggregate employ- 
ment opportunities in rural (nonaetropolitan) areas* In consequence, 
the growth of en^ployment opportunity must be based on nonagricultural 
pursuits. During this century I can See no possibility that the food 
demand supply situation would require a halt in the decline in direct 
farm employment. "3 

Tweeten stated this idea more specifically when he suggested that 
"it is estimated that no more than one in five farm bpys in the United 
States can find an adequate farming opportunity during the decade of the 



The author wishes to acknowledge the extensive xise made here of a 
paper prepared and presented by Dennis K. Smith at the 1971 Northeast 
Regional Resource Economics Annueil Meeting, Durham, New Hampshire. 

2 

U.S. President's Task Force on Rural Development, A New Life for 
the Country (Washington, D* C. : Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 1. 

3 

D. Gale Johnson, "Population Balance: How to Achieve a Desired 
Population Distribution,", Toward Policies for Balanced Growth (Washington, 
D* C. : Graduate School Press, U.S. Dept* of Agriciature), p* 27. 
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1970*8."'* 

The same forces were found to "be in operation by Hathaway and his 
colleagues at Michigan State University. 5 Additionally, Hathaway dis- 
covered that of those people in farming who took their first job outside 
of farming, two-thirds accepted enployment withlSi fifty miles of the 
county where they had previously heen enployed. Furthermore, of those- 
moving from farm to non-farm employment, those located within -fifty miles 
of a city did significantly better. One possible interpretation of this 
finding is that those some>rtiat acquainted with alternative employment 
opport\inities found the adjustment to non-farm employment less rigorous. 

Vlairy factors contribute to the difficulty of adjusting to non-farm 
enployment. The most important of these is probcibly the desire on the 
part of these rural people to remain in the rural areas—a situation which 
gives rise to the other side of our dilemma. 

There have been several preference or attitude studies conpleted 
concerning people's residential preferences. A study by the Galliq) Poll 
in 1966 found that kj percent of the residents living on farms preferred 
to remain on farms, 28 percent preferred a small town of .less than 2,500, 
18 percent preferred the suburbs, and 6 percent preferred the city. When 
the residents of the cities of less than 2,500 were asked for their pre- 
ference, 23 percent indicated farm, 69 percent indicated small towns, and 
8 percent indicated suburbs. None, however, preferred to live in the 
city. As one moves up the scale of the cities to those of a population 
between 2,500 and 50,000, the poll indicated that 10 percent preferred 
farms, 62 percent preferred small towns, 23 percent preferred suburbs, and 
5 percent preferred the cities. For people in cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation, 6 percent preferred farm residence, 23 percent preferred small 
towns, 35 percent preferred the suburbs, and 36 percent preferred cities 
of over 50,000 people.^ In a more recent Gallup Poll a sinple tabulation 
of the preferred residence of the American population showed that 2k per- 
cent pr3f erred farm areas, 31 percent preferred small towns, 26 percent 
preferred suburbs, and 18 percent preferred the city. 7 Thais we find the 
n»Jority of people would prefer to live in an area with a population 
density less than the one in which they currently reside. 

Similar conclusions were supported by a national public opinion 
survey conducted by the Opinion Research Corporation in 1971* Results from 



^Luther Tweeten, "Systems Planning for Rural Development," a seminar 
pajar presented Kansas State University, March, 1971> P* 12. 

5Dale Hathaway, "Inproving the Search for Enqployment," paper Pre- 
sented at the Conference on Creating Opportunities for Tomorrow, May, 1968, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, p. ?• 

^Gallup Poll, 1966, cited in R.P. Devine, "Citizens' Attitudes 
Toward Their Cities," in Micro-City , ed. by Edward Henry (Collegeville, 
Minn.: St. John's University Center for the Study of Local Government, 
1970), p. U2. 



^Ibid. 



this study, conducted for the Comnission on Population Growth and the 
American Future, indicated the following preferences as to place of resi- 
dence." 



Where do you Where would you 

live now? prefer to live? 
Open country 12°^ 31^^ 
Snail town or city 33^ 30^ 
Medium sized city/suhurh 28^ 22^ 
Large city/suburb 27% ik% 



Here again we note the largest difference between where people live now 
and where they would prefer to live is in the open country category. 
There seems to be a definite residential preferen^^e for the less densely 
populated areas. 

Before interpreting these results, one must recognize the problems 
inherent in opinion research sxirveys and polls. For example, to the 
urbanite, the concept of living on a farm or in the open country may con- 
jure up only beautiful visions of a herd of black angus grazing on the 
hillside within the white pednted fences. They may be totally unaware of 
the disadvantages that currently go hand in hand with rural living. 
However, if we conqpare all three of these preference studies, there 
appears to be a fairly consistent pattern of preferences for living in 
areas of population concentration less than those of current residence. 

This, then, is the dilenma — and a statement of our research probl«n. 
We have a population that is leaving the areas for which they have ex- 
pressed a preference, although by most currently used standards the 
quality of living in rural areas is lower. A whole series of indicators— 
access to medical facilities, infant mortality, level of education, or 
family or personal income—all tend to come out lower for the rural resi- 
dents than for their city neighbors. Yet, if we believe these preference 
polls, there is a large percentage of the people who prefer to live in 
other than the areas of high population concentration in the United 
States. 

There are different interpretations of the possibility of reversing 
the trend of migration from fsan to city. Clawson really sees no chance 
for the small rural community and suggests that our policies should be 
aimed at programs to help in the adjustment process for those that must 
be moved from the small town. He suggests that this does not mean moving 
people against their will, but certainly implicit in his suggested poli- 
cies is that we should not provide additional infrastructure for these 



National public opinion survey conducted by the Opinion Research 
Corporation for the Commission on Population Growth and the American 
Future (cited in Population and the American Future ^ Signet Special Book, 
March, 1972, p. 35)! 
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comniunities*'' Conversely, the National Goals Research Staff states that 
"the population distribution trends are not irreversible, . . . [but this 
is true] only if a well -planned and coordinated national strategy for 
balanced population distribution is developed and implemented."-*^^ 

On-^ Ox the basic questions being examined in this research endeavor 
is whether rural areas can provide alternative employment opportunities 
for the men and women no longer required in the agricultural and mining 
industries. Public funds might be used to ease the pain of a community 
in transition, but public funds cannot be relied on to continually sustain 
the economic health of a local community. Thus it is necessary to deter- 
mine vxhat requirements are necessary if the community is to successfully 
compete and become a viable economic unit. 

One of the mainstays of local well-being is generally agreed to be 
gainful employment for local residents. In this research we are direct- 
ing our efforts toward determining changes in economic structure of the 
rural community and its relationship to its urban ccimterpeirt ♦ But more 
importantly, the research is designed to help local communities to 
adjust to these changes. These various components of the research design 
will be discussed in more detail in the following sections. 

At this point, I would like to briefly discuss- problem identifica- 
tion in rural development research from a more general perspective. One 
of the problems we face in this area is ourselves — the USDA and the land- 
grant universities. The question that needed to be asked was asked by 
Bishop in his Presidential address of I967 entitled "Urbanization of 
Rural America: Implications for Agricultural Economics." He asked, "Why 
have Agricultural Economists not devoted more resources to the study of 
structure changes in rural communities and to the public policies relating 
to the location of economic activity and population? "H He suggests that 
part of the answer is related to our professional heritage- -going back to 
the days of the purging of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the 
USDA. He then suggests that what we really need is a new welfare economics 
that provides us with a better theory of social investments and focuses 
on the distribution of costs and benefits of public policies. 

I have written earlier on some of the problems of resource alloca- 
tion within rural development research. 12 a repeat of my thoughts is not 
needed here, except to state that within the agricultural establishment 



Marion Clawson, "Resources and Technology for Balanced Growth," in 
Towa rd Policies for Balanced G rowth ^ p. 67. 

1°I. P. Halpern, "Toward Balanced Growth," in ibid . , p. 5. 

llCharles E. Bishop, "The Urbanization of Rural America: Implica- 
tions for Agricultural Econcmiics," Journal of Farm Economics , XLIX 
(December, I967), p. 1001. 

l^J. Dean Jansma, "Interface of Farm Management and Resource 
Economics," in Selected Papers from the Northeast Farm Management Work - 
shop , AE&RS No. 93 (University Park: Pennsylvania State University, 1970), 
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I think a great deal more lip service is being paid to rural development 
research and helping rural connnunities than is readily apparent from 
allocation of man-hours to this research area* Although I do not agree 
with all the findings of the recent indictment of the "agricultural 
complex" entitled Hard Tomatoes; Hard Times . I do think it is only the 
beginning shot from our non-agricultural-establishment critics. 

To follow this line for just a minute more, I recently did some 
checking on what was being published in our professional Journal, The 
American Journal of Agricultural Economics . Taking the four issues in 
1971 and the two issues available in 1972 (excluding, the proceedings of 
the Summer and Winter meetings), one finds there are about five hundred 
pages devoted to articles. Out of these some five hundred pages, there 
are only nine pages concerned' with rural development research, and this 
article was a follow-up of a ranching behavior study and is a "with 
implications for rural development" type article* 13 

Part of the reason for the lack of rural development research is 
perhaps related to pronouncements of some of the men in leadership posi- 
tions in the USDA. Henry Ahlgren, a former Deputy Under Secretary for 
Rural Development, stated, "I think it can be said these additional 
programs (rural development) are related to farm and farm-related indus- 
tries and that the primary aim of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Colleges of Agriculture in our land-grant universities is still primarily 
that of helpinig the farm families. "15 it is my opinion that if we restrict 
our rural development programs to only "helping the farm family," we are 
missing a large segment of that important field of research which is 
concerned with the rural community and its problems. 

Ahlgren*s position, it seems, is not supported by all those in 
positions of leadership in the USDA. Recent remarks by Don Paarlberg, 
the Director of Agricultural Economics, contain an excellent statement 
of the needs in rural development research. He states: 

"It seems to me that in the arena of public policy we now see 
macro concepts emerging, along with the micro. The country is 
concerned with achieving a better rural-urban balance in a macro 
sense, rather than trying to referee the contest as to Just who 



PP» 3-^; and J. Dean Jansma and Lee Day, "Transforming Rural America: 
Policies for the Equitable Distribution of Benefits and Costs," in 
Benefits and Burdens of Rural Development (Ames: Iowa State University 
Press, 197O), pp. 273-285. 

13Arthur H. Smith and William E. Martin, "The Socioeconomic Behavior 
of Cattle Ranchers," American Journal of Agricultural Economics , LIV 
(May, 1972), pp. 217-225. 

l^Henry L. Ahlgren, "Rural Development--Its Dimension and Scope," 
paper presented at 197I annual meeting of Rural Sociological Society, 
Denver, Colorado, August 28, 1971, p. 8 
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gets the limited available help, in a micro setting* I am not at 
all sure that we researchers "have been adequately aware of the 
subtlety of this change, or that we have kept ahead of it. . . 
The most desired thing is that researchers anticipate needs, an 
undertaking so difficult that if they fail they should be forgiven. 
Vfhat is unforgivable is failure to respond to a need after it 
becomes identifiable. "15 

It is this last quote that we propose as the banner under which 
we hope our research is proceeding. 



Objectives of Research 

The general approach of the Northeast Regional Research Project 
entitled "NE-8O: Processes of Rural Economic Change i\i the North- 
east" is a macro-type comparative analysis of the economic and social 
forces involved in the changing spatial distribution of rural economic 
activity. The project is basically oriented to the provision of applied 
research resxilts. However, inherent in the project approach are oppor- 
tunities for adding to the theoretical body of knowledge associated 
with regional and economic growth. 

The research is principally directed toward a perceived lack of 
information for the formulation of policies and programs designed to 
shape or reshape non-metropolitan economic activity in terms of its 
Vocational intensity and income -producing activities. However, there has 
been a recent expansion of this policy area with increased consideration 
being given to types and mixes of economic activity in terms of their 
long-nin effects on rural "quality of life." It is felt tfiat the identi- 
fication and knowledge of the major forces involved in rural economic 
change is essential to the "wise" formulation and evaluation of these 
types of policies. In addition, it should be specifically recognized 
that rural economic change encompasses both economic growth and decline. 
With respect to economically declining rural areas, the results of the 
project *s analysis may provide valuable inputs for policies designed to 
allow the orderly decline of certain areas with minimum economic hardships 
to the residents of these areas. Also in this connection, the results 
may have important in5)lications for the prevention of long-run misallo- 
cations of public investments designed to improve rural community ser- 
vices and quality of life. For example, it may be a long-run misalloca- 
tiori of resources to invest in the provision of sanitary and water 
facilities for a rural comraunlty which will decline in the future because 
of basic economic forces operating beyond the control of the local 
community. 



15Don Paarlberg, "Decision -Making on Rural Development at the 
National Level— Priority Needs for Research," paper presented at the 
Conference on Developing Research Priorities on Problems of Rural 
Development, Illinois Beach State Lodge, Chicago, Illinois, May 9, 1972, 
p. k. 
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The four specific objectives of NE-80 are listed below and then 
discussed in the next section. 

(1) The inventory and classification of non-metropolitan areas 
in the Northeast in terms of their changing level and 
structure of economic activity and their physical, social 
and economic resources. 

(2) The determination of the processes by which economic change 
occurs in non-metropolitan areas and the assessment of the 
economic viability of these areas. 

(3) The development of models which indicate the probable direc- 
tion of future economic change for non -metropolitan areas as 
they vary in terms of location, mix of economic activity, 
institutional structures, and resource bases. 

(k) The evaluation of the effects of institutional changes and 
policy activities such as planning, taxation, industrial 
subsidization, and public facility investments on rural 
economic change. 



Research Design 



Inventory and Classification 

The inventory and classification phase of the research effort is 
based on the fact that widely varying economic and social conditions 
exist in non-metropolitan areas and that these conditions may underlie 
highly differentiated economic change processes. Obviously it is 
infeasible to attempt to study the developmental processes of all non- 
metropolitan areas in the Northeast. However, it is also apparent that 
the limitation of the analysis to a few randomly selected rural areas 
may not allow the attainment of research findings ^ath a breadth and 
depth which will allow their application to diverse rural development 
problem situations. Therefore, an attempt will be made in this initial 
research phase to. classify non-metropolitan areas into groups based on 
their developmental conditions and problem sitxiations. From these area 
groupings, representative areas will be selected for an in-depth study 
of their developmental processes in the remaining phases of the project. 

It should be noted that as a by-product of this effort, the data 
assembled for the above classification should provide the basis for a 
descriptive analysis of changing rural economic conditions in the North- 
east. This descriptive anstlysis should be valuable in either reinforcing 
or destroying some of the rather general notions of what is happening 
to the spatial size and shape of non-metropolitan economic activity. 

Procedurally, the data for the inventory and classification phase 
will be assembled from secondary sources, with the use of the county as 



the initial unit of geographic disaggregation. We recognize that the 
format of available secondary data has a great influence on this ini- 
tial use of the county as a unit of analysis. However, the use of the 
county as a unit of analysis also involves a questioning of the current 
emphasis on multi-coxinty geographic units in rural development research 
and plauining. 

The multi-covmty geographic unit does appear relevant to planning 
and program situations involving the existence of inter-area "spillovers" 
in the provision of public services and also to instances where geograph- 
ically widespread environmental quality problems exist. However, in 
terms of area economic growth and decline, it may be questioned \rtiether 
the raulti-county unit is an appropriate unit of analysis, especially in 
the industriaJ.ized Northeast. The multi -county area concept owes its 
basis to the analytical findings of Fox,^^ who investigated the trade 
and commutation ties between agricultural areas and urban nodes in the 
midwestern areas of the U.S. and developed the "functional economic 
area concept." Although this regional form may be relevant to the 
settlement pattern of the sgricxxlturally oriented Midwest, some question 
exists as to its applicabij.i'Kv to the industrialized Northeast, which 
exhibits considerably different settlement patterns, inter -area economic 
interactions, and topography. It sioiild also be Recognized that the 
use of the multi-county area in developmental analysis in?)arts an initial 
bias to the analysis, stressing the inqportance of the growth or decline 
of the area's urban node for the entire region. Therefore, if the region 
is not truly economically integrated*, the growth possibilities of many 
rural areas may be ignored in the analysis. 

As a result of these considerations, an atten^t is heing made to 
avoid restricting the analysis at the outset by the choice of a given 
geographic unit of analysis. Although the project is not centering on 
this question of area delineation, the research results should contribute 
some new insights to this question. 

The data assembled for the inventory and classification of non- 
metropolitan areas will be based on the consideration of six broad groups 
of variables hypothesized to be indicative of the processes of non-metro- 
politan economic change. Briefly these six grorqps are: (l) regional 
population characteristics, (2) the mix and level of regional employment, 
(3) regional natursul resource bases and private capital structure, (U) 
regional public infrastructure, (5) the level and distribution of regional 
income, and (6) regional environmental quality. In addition to encom- 
passing the somewhat traditional, measures of regional economic growth and 
its explanatory factors, the development of the groiaps of variables 
involved an attempt to be indicative of the multiple goals of the rural 
development effort. Therefore, in addition to the basic economic varia- 
bles of employment, income, and population levels, which tend to reflect 
the material well-being of the rural populace, the above six gro\Q)s in- 
clude specific variables pertaining to the quality of rural life such as 



^%arl A. Fox, "The Study of Interactions Between Agricxxlture and 
the Nonfarm Economy: Local, Regional, and National," Journal of Farm 
Economi cs, XLIV (February, 19^2), 1-3^. 
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land use, air and water pollution control, levels of public services, 
and access to recreational facilities. It is recognizable that our 
society's goals are broadening, with an increased en?>hasis on the pro- 
vision of extra-market goods and ser-/ices. Although this project is 
only touching upon the analytical area of "social reporting," it does 
appear that this area should be and is being developed through increased 
economic and social science research emphasis. 

Developmental indices wiLl be constructed on the basis of the data 
measuring county characteristics in terms of these six groups of vari- 
ables. These developmental indices wiU be utilised to classify 
comities into homogeneous groups vror. which representative rural areas 
will be selected for in-depth analysis in the remainder of the study. 

Analysi s of R ural Economic Change 

The second major phase of the project will involve analysis of the 
economic change in the selected representative regions to determine the 
relationships aiaong the major variables which influence the region»s 
paths of economic growth or decline. 

In considering the project's approach to. the analysis of rural 
economic change, it should be stressed that its approach is not limited 
to the aggregative-type regional analysis, where a large body of secondary 
data is assembled for a large number of geographic units and then some 
type of regression analysis is performed to test the relationships ainong 
selected economic variables* In contrast, in this project the selected 
representative rural areas will be analyzed in depth, using both primary 
and secondary data sources. The resxats of these analyses will be com- 
bined for con?>arative purposes, and then an attempt will be made to 
generalize the findings with respect to the rural area classifications 
developed in the first phase of the analysis. It is felt that the pro- 
ject's regional framework allows for a unique opportunity for coii?)arative 
analysis and greater additivity of the findings than research efforts 
conducted using what might be characterized as case-study approaches. 

In terms of procedural steps for the analysis of rural economic 
change, it is recognized that economic growth or decline is a highly com- 
plex process and is sensitive to the effects of many variables. Concept- 
ually, four categories of variables have been hypothesized for einpirical 
testing as to their influence on rural economic change. These groups are 
presented below, with recognition that they are subject to change and 
expansion dependent upon the operational considerations and findings which 
arise from the first phase of the analysis. The four categories of 
variables are: 

1. Ch^ac teristics and availability of resources ; In this category 
of variables we will be evaluating the relative position of a community 
with respect to the availability of natural and human resources. Much of 
the material developed in the inventory and classification stage will be 
used and manipulated at this point in our research. For exaa?)le, one of 
the researchers is currently investigating the use of "cluster -analysis" 
techniques in delineating homogeneous groups of counties. Several alter- 
native forms of the techniques have been tried. In a specific application 
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of the technique in one state, a classifications system vas made on the 
basis of eight economic variables. The data developed through this 
technique will be useful benchmark data and also co\ild be used in "clus- 
tering" the Nortbeast counties for sampling in order to choose the 
co\xnties to be included in the detailed analyses of the growth processes* 
An additional study is being started to develop a methodology for esti- 
mating human resource availability in a rural community* The paucity o? 
data on enqployment .and underemployment in rural counties enphasizes the 
need for developing new methods for estimating human resource availa- 
bility* Although the literature on disguised unenployment tends to be 
more closely associated with analytical studies of less developed coxrn- 
tries, it has iuportant inplications for the rural areas of the Northeast 
as well* 

2* Spatial orientations : The regional position of a rural area in 
terms of its importance in the national economic hierarchy and its dis- 
tance from metropolitan centers is also of iin>ortance* In previous work 
done in Pennsylvania, we foTind that the distance to an SMSA is an impor- 
tant variable in eiiqplaining changes in the growth rate of both enploy- 
ment and population as well as average per capita income *17 Conceptually, 
the models to be used in investigating this class of variables will be 
central Place theory and gravity models* Central place theory is useful 
in developing a method of hierarchial categorization of population cen- 
ters relative to their economic functions and interrelationships* The 
categories developed are not limited to an examination of the m&gnitude 
of trade between various size centers, but also include the important 
attributes of control and leadership* The central place model will be 
xised in conjunction with gravity models, which are basically techniques 
for quantifying the interrelationships between population centers* These 
interrelationships are hypothesized to be dependent upon the size of the 
population center and upon the distance between the centers. In terms of 
NE-80 research, the important relationships to be derived from the 
gravity aodel will be the interrelationship' of a rural area to \irban 
population centers and other rural communities* 

3, External factors : Here the major consideration will be the 
national and reg'ional forces outside the direct influence of the local 
area* The major conceptual ftramework will be export base theory, which 
is of central importance in regional growth analysis* The export base 
concept is basically a method for distingxiishing between industries which 
sell goods and services outside the local economy (basic) and industries 
which sell within the local econon^ (non-basic) . The non-basic activities 
are dependent on the net flow of income into the region introduced by the 
export sales of basic activity* Therefore, the rate at which a region 
grows depends upon the rate at which the basic industry eoqpands and, 
through the multiplier process, the rate at which the region* s non-basic 
activities increase* The export >)ase concept is important in enyhasizing 
that the growth of a local economy is tied to changes in the national 



17r. Gar Forsht and J* Dean Jansma, "Measurement of Economic Growth 
and Development of Varinus Sized Central Place Areas in Pennsylvania, 
1960-1970," to be published by the Northeast Agrictiltural Economics 
Council* 
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demand for connodities. Thus the reiarionship of the rural econoE^ in 
terms of its exports through outside markets will he crucial in the devel- 
opment process and therefore will he an iii5)ortant segment in our studies 
in NE-80. 

k. Intern a l factors : The emphasis here will be on the factors 
which are subject to local area control and, although related to the 
export base concept, are more concerned with internal factors affecting 
the growth of the community. The development stages theory, one of the 
conceptual orientations for this class of variables, will be concerned 
with the internal regional growth relationships and their in^jortance in 
the growth process* 

We are e^ain borrowing from the literature on development of under- 
developed countries, but the stages theory of development appl-'.ed to the 
more advanced econonw would seem to have important implications for under- 
standing the growth processes which occur in the rural areas of the 
Northeast. 

This class of variables will also include an investigation of the 
influence of community attitudes on rural development and a determination 
of local government's attitudes toward taxation, borrowing, and spending* 

The consideration of these last two classes of variables—external 
and internal factors— is somewhat analogous to. the concept of demand and 
supply* The external factors are related to the "demands" of the outside 
world on the goods and services being produced within the local community. 
The internal factors are more closely akin to the oncept of si3)ply— what 
does the comminity have to offer to the outside world? 

The above four variable classes, plus their interactions, will be 
the major thrust of the research in atteii?)ting to evaluate the multi- 
dimensional aspects of rural development. Further, the relationships 
developed will be used in attei25)ting to test the reliability of our models 
to describe the growth process in non-metropolitan areas. This, then, 
provides the heart of the analysis. In the next two sections we will dis- 
cuss the specific applications of the relationships developed with regard 
to rural development policies. 



Projection M3dels of RuraJ^ Economic Change 

The relationships developed under the second objective will be used 
to indicate the probable direction of future economic change for specific 
non-metropolitan areas. It is hypothesized that the relationships found 
significant in evaluating the influences on the process of economic change 
will provide the probability estimate needed to make the necessary pro- 
jections. The specific techniques or models to be employed have not been 
operationally formulated at this time* Current thinking leans toward an 
integrated input-output, linear programming approach. This would be 
useful not only in terms of interrelationships expressed in the I-O model, 
but also because of the constraints inherent in the linear program formu- 
lation. This formulation would provide an evaluation of the incidence of 
growth as well as the more traditional estimates, which are limited to 
measurements of the magnitude of growth. Tweeten suggests the idea of 



using various categories of benefit and cost recipients with restrairts 
on income levels in each class.^S Quantitatively, one can then show the 
trade-off between caximua aggregate incoae (an efficiency measure) and 
favorable distribution of income (an equity consideration). Thus the 
study would not be dependent on the normallj' used measures of change, 
such as per capita incone, change in aggregate demand, or tax base, but 
rather the emphasis wuld be on tl?e incidence of change within the rural 
community. 19 

In addition to pro^/iding projections for the applied use of 
decision-makers in the current rural development policy and planning 
effort, an attempt will be made to subject */arious projection models and 
techniques to comparative analysis through their application by the 
project *s participating members in such a manner that an evaluation of 
the relative effectiveness of the various models can be perforaed. Thus, 
in addition to applied results, an Bttexapt will be made to improve method- 
ological capabilities. 



Evaluation of Alternative Policy Ifeasures 

!nie final research phase of the analysis will involve the evaluation 
of alternative policy measures to effectuate changes in the regional 
developiaent paths ea^irically determined in the preceding analysis. A 
cottparison of regional goals and objectives to the current and projected 
rural development patterns will sxaggest types of economic changes which 
appear desirable for rural areas. 

Based on these types of desirable changes, alternative policy 
measures for stimulating these changes will be evaluated. These policy 
measures will involve consideration of such concepts as: (a) public in- 
vestments in various types of infrastructure; (b) income possibilities 
from new enterprises based on agricultxxral and natural resources bases; 
(c) local government planning and investment; (d) area taxation measures, 
including both variation in tax structure and industxdal subsidies; and 
(e) private commmity group activities. 

The alternative policies will be evaluated in terms of: (a) the 
levels of their associated costs and benefits; (b) their effects on 
regional income distribution; (c) their long-run effects on regional 
development patterns; (d) their relationships to current rural develop- 
ment programs; and (e) their probability of achieving success. 

As with other phases of the analysis, these policies will be evalu- 
ated for the representative rural areas initially delineated. The findings 
ftrom the evaluations of alternative policy measures will be combined and 



l^Tweeten, "Systems Planning for Rural Development." 

19Daniel W. Bromley, "Rixral Development for Whom: A Market Failure 
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subjected to coirparative analysis* This pooling and coniparison of 
analytic results should lead to in?)lications as to appropriate policies 
applicable to a vide variety of rural development problems within the 
Northeast • 



Summary 

In summary, the generad objective of this project is to identify 
and meaSTire the basic economic and social forces involved in the complex 
process of rural economic change. The residts of this analysis should 
pro\^de valuable inputs to the formulation of public policies and pro- 
grams designed to influence the locational intensity and sector mix of 
non-metropolitan economic activity. The analytic framework of the 
project may be considered unique in its atten^pt to bring together and 
comparatively analyze the research results of detailed economic change 
studies and policy evaluations performed in representative rural areas. 
It is felt that this approach will lead to iii5>3ications applicable to 
diverse rural development problem situations in the Northeast and that 
this approach will allow for more valuable results than either aggregate- 
type regional studies or isolated case studies of rural economic growth 
and decline • 

In addition to the general objective of the study, several related 
issues will be directly approached or touched upon. These include: the 
establishment of criteria for and the assessment of the viability of 
rural areas; the examination of the question of appropriate geographic 
units for the analysis and planning of economic development; the con- 
sideration of the multiple objectives of the rural development effort; 
and the consideration and testing of alternative models and methodologies* 

In conclusion, although all of the project's procedures have not 
been operationally defined, it is felt that its conceptual outline has 
the potential to contribute both applied and theoretical results which 
should increase the body of knowledge relating to the economic develop- 
mental process in rural areas. 
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The key to understanding NE-U? is to understand the nature of 
social organization ---its changes, its wide-ranging effects, and its poten- 
tiality for being controlled and manipulated by its people in order to 
optimize (or maximize) the things they vant in their lives together. The 
idea of different patterns of social organization producing different 
effects among people, in essence, is not difficult to comprehend. Just as 
different types of soils are more or less conducive to growing different 
types of plants, so different types (or forms or patterns) of social organ- 
ization can be conceived and demonstrated to be conducive to different 
levels (or perhaps types) of quality of living together. The major obstacle 
to accepting this perspective appears to be that most of us have been 
oriented to believe that each ccraminity is the sum of the quality of each 
person (rather than somehow greater than the sum of each person) and that 
each person determines for himself his own quality (rather than being 
heavily conditioned by the larger social units in which he lives). 

To extend the above analogy, the perspective underlying NE-U? is 
that people in camminities are somewhat similar to plants in soil. The 
plants (people) are products both of their own quality" and of the quality 
of the soil (communities) in "which they are grown. People take advantage of 
the qualities in their communities just as plants take advantage of the 
qualities in their soils. If the best seeds are planted in poor soil, their 
growth and productivity are stunted. Likewise, poorer seeds planted in very 
good soil often prosper. Moreover, from time to time plants need cultivation 
and other "outside interference" (water, fertilizer) in order to achieve 
their maximum growth and productivity. Moreover, both soils and communities 
can be analyzed comparatively and differentiated from each other with regard 
to various qualities and their potential for the growth of difi'erent types 
of plants. 

Of course, the analogy breaks down at several important points. 
First, different types of useful plants prosper in different types of soils, 
vjhereas such an assumption must be carefully examined in the case of people. 
Also, at present there is no evidence that plants can control their awn 
growth, whereas >rtiat happens in communities is most often the result of 
decisions by people (although precisely how and which decisions affect the 
communities is still a matter of research, including our own research). 
In both cases, the underlying difference is that people are infinitely 
more adaptable and self-consciously self-adjusting to their environments 
than are plants. 



In any case, NS-lt? represents a study to specify important peji^s 
of the above analogy* It is examining the effects of different patterns 
of social organization in localities on thinrs people value, as well as 
some of the patterns of change in these localities and the effects of these 
changes. From the standpoint of soil and plant science, this research may 
seen a little priniitive, and it is. Despite its importance, for many 
reasons, nostly related to the conrplexities of massive data reduction which 
can ncfw be alleviated somewhat through the use of computers, studies ftom 
perspectives similar to have only infrequently been undertaken. Some 

of these conrplexities will be illustrated and examined below in considerable 
detail. In fact, because of the wide variety-in levels of social science 
understanding for which this paper is prepared, the details will seem tedious 
to some while to others they may seem too scant. I have endeavored to 
balance the presentation but may not have succeeded. In such cases, a 
return to the plant-soil (people-community) analogy may permit non-social 
scientists to see the forest through all the trees. 

The order of procedure for the more complete explication of KE-U?,'^'""^ 
then, will be first to describe the underlying problem and perspective in 
more detailed social scientific terminology, then to present a more complete 
model and research design, and finally to examine the inrpli cations of the 
research for program planning and policy alternatives. 

The Underlying Problem; ?4acrost ru ctural Policy Analysis 

^>uite briefly, the underlying problem of KE-U? is to produce a set 
of policy-oriented analyses for macrostructural social units . Since each 
term in this formulation is somevrtiat complex, however, some elaboration of 
the assumptions behind them is necessary. 

A first postulate extends the reasoning indicated in the above 
analogy, namely, that different forms of social structures and social organ- 
ization and major correlates of these can be specified both theoretically 
and empirically. A further implication of this postulate is that different 
policy formulations and even different forms of quality of life can also be 
specified both theoretically and empirically. If this postulate is not 
accepted, at least tentatively until further arguments are heard, then all 
further discussion is meaningless. Some of the issues raised by these 
postulates may be difficult to accept, especially since measurements of 
social variables seldom reach levels necessary for the statistical exactness 
of "harder" sciences. Nominal measurements are often used where ratio 
scales are desirable, and several indicators of variates are possible when 
harder scientists seek a^ingle indicator of a single concept. 

Despite these pitfalls, even the cynic must somehcr^r deal vath 
demonstrable relationships between certain variates. That definite patterns 
appear in the relations of certain variates can hardly be denied, although 
the interrelations of a great many variables certainly require much more 
research. 

A second set of postulates, again extending the above analory, 
focuses on macrostructural units of gmalysis as major influences on people's 
lives. As T. B. Bottomore has recently pointed aat, the "macrostnictural 
perspective" has been heuristically valuable to various social sciences since 
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sociolof-.- '.ras initial3.y conceived (1971, Ch.l). For instance, rather 
than develop it into a separate discipline, sociolOf^''s "founding fathers 
oririnair- vranted to stirmdate social scientists in other disciplines, 
•Dart\c-:larr/ rol-'t1cp.l science a.'id eoono-ics, to consider variables other 
tha- f-'osc the-^ '-on-cived in order to examine their latent effects across 
these traditional disciplines. Insofar as the present study atternpts to 
interrelate -/ariables Troa political scien-s, econornics, and denOc~raphy, 
also s-oa-ids i-. s.:ch a tradition. Tl.e concept of social stricture \ot 
social orra:iizaT-ion) as used in ITE-i'7, then, is the complex of relations 
bet^'reen those variables significant to studies in political economy. 

It is possible to ro beyond Bottomore, hovrever, in that such a 
study is considerably more than heuristic. Indeed it can become the basis 
for theoretical models, l-rnereas many people conceive of sociologj' as a 
disciT)line concerned ^•'ith perspectives to^s-ard people and their social 
psycholorical outlooks about a variety of phenomena, mostly of an unusual 
variety, "the present study represents sociology as the study of the complex 
relations between different types of social groups and social categories 
in diachronic and causal sequences. This study is not a study of social 
workers and their clients, although both are recognized in it: and it is 
not a study of social effects on the outlooks of people, although the 
variables used in it certainly affect the Tray people behave. 

InE-U? is a study of political economy and the effects of one aspect 
of political economy on other aspects, especially as they are patterned 
in regions It is a study of patterns of both large scale and small scale 
econonlic activities, of patterns of local political activities, of patterns 
of demographic activities, and of their mutual interrelating effects. 

The specific patterns under scrutiny are called "macrosocial" 
patterns.,' Our concern is not with single organizations but with the pattern- 
ing (or structure) of organizations in geographic localities. 

Soc^olof^ists recognize at least five general types of social units 
for analysis (Freedman et_al. , 1956, Ch.3). These are: societies: communi- 
ties- large-scale or secondary organizations (bureaucracies); small, face-to- 
face organizations or primarf groups; and roles and/or personalities. Using 
the nomenclature of economists, study of processes in the first two is 
often considered macros ociological analysis, and study of processes m the 
other three is called micros ociological analysis. NS-47 stands clearly 
in the macrosociological tradition— it is concerned with understanding 
sequential processes in different types of macrosocial units, specifically 
counties in the northeastern United States. 

The concert of "structure" is also key to the analysis. The char- 
acteristics of any social 'onit may be classified into at least two broad 
categories, structural and aggregate (Lazarsfeld, 19o9: Eberts and Young, 
1971). Im aggregate characteristic or variable is an arithmetic f^^^ction 
based on information obtained from each member (or sample members) of the 
u^n imder study. Such information as the proportion of the population 
mth a college education, the proportion earning less than ?3,000 per year, 
or the proportion which voted in a particular election are examples of 
aggregate variables. In other words, aggregate variates are those derived 
essentially from some arithmetic manipulation of the characteristics of 
subunits in the more inclusive unit of analysis. 
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Structural variates, on the other hand, are those derived from 
obsen-inp patterns of relations between subunits in the unit of analysis. 
They depend not bn ancref:atinr the characteristics of the indlvidizal^ sub- 
units but. on the interaction or conmuni cation patterns between the subunits. 
Figure 1 illustrates these relations. It raeans to depict the five basio 
types of social froups and their fundamental structural relations. Societies 
are represented by octaronals, conununities by triangles, larfre-scale asso- 
ciations by rectanr^les, prinar:/ (groups by small circles, and roles or 
personalities by dots. The most inclusive type of group is a society- - 
ever:.'- modern (as opposed to primitive or folk) society includes all of the 
other types of {rroupings. For the most part, coranrunities, the other macro- 
social unit, alJ50 include all the remaining types of social units (except 
the society). Not every other type of unit must appear in communities, but 
empirically they nenerally do. The macro-units are usually connected to 
each other by bureaucracies or their representatives. Bureaucracies exist 
inside communities and societies, between societies and communities, some- 
times completely outside some communities (e.g., General Motors does not 
have a plant in every community), sometimes within other bureaucracies 
(conglomerates) , -and rarely outside communities altogether (strictly rural 
bureaucracies, such as co-operatives of families, but even these usually 
have offices or headquarters in small rural coramunities or villages). 
Primary groups, such as families or friendship cliques, are found throughout 
and outside every other social unit, as are role-positions or personalities. 

In any case, patterned relations between these various types of 
social units form the substance of the structure of any given sociaJL unit 
(Bavelas, 1953)- For instance, in Figure 1 the pattern of organization in 
Society A is different from that of Society B. The most obvious difference 
is that in Society A no bureaucracies connect three of the communities inde- 
pendent of connections through a fourth community, whereas communities in 
Society B generally have at least one independent connection to other 
communities as well as to a central coomnunity. The pattern of Society A 
is the familiar one of a primate city organization, characteristic of many 
agrarian or ''developing" nations, where all communication patterns lead to 
the-capital (capitol) city; the pattern of Society B is familiar as the 
pattern of a pluralistic modern urban-industrial society, where the patterns 
of relations are more decentralized. 

The general idea in structural relations is that there is a kind of 
hierarchy of relations between the different types of social groups. And 
the patterned relations between the subunits, especially the interaction 
or communication patterns between the **next smallest" subunits, become the 
basis of the "structure*' of the larger unit (Bavelas, 1953; Duncan, I96U). 
Naturally, as we sheill see below in the section on the model, there are a 
great many structural patterns conceivable. It is the job of sociological 
research to specify which ones have which effects. 

Since the structure of the macrosocial unit, the community, and 
their changes over time form the object (or objectives) of analysis in 
NE-U7, the analyses performed on it are called macrostructural analyses. 

Although it remains to be proven one way or another, it is my judg- 
ment that each basic type of social unit has its unique internal dynamics, 
and therefore its own theory to explain its developments over time. If 
this proposition is correct, a theory which explains the development of a 
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1. --Basic types of social units (nroups) and fundamental 
relations between then 




Society A Society B 

= A society (two are depicted here) 



= A commimity (twelve are depicted here) 

= A large-scale formal association (many arc depicted here) 

= A primary or informal association (many are inferred in each 
type of larger grouping, as well as some outside these groupings; 

= A role-position (innumerable are inferred in each type of 
larger grouping, as well as some outside these groupings) 



society mil be different from a theory (the set of fundamental concepts 
and relations of these concepts in propositional form) vrhich is developed 
for any other sociological unit. It may be, however, that the society 
levels of analysis (or levels of abstraction) are similar enough to a 
community level of analysis in their fundamental operation that a general 
theory of macrosocial change vnll be possible. Both units are similar, for 
instance, in that they are geographically located social groupinr^s, inclu- 
sive of other units, and concerned \TitYi the daily sustenance. of their 
respective populations. They are different primarily in the extent of 
their influence and the nature of determining their boundaries. 

Nevertheless, it is obligatory to start from the assumption that 
the theories are not similar--that there is no isomorphism in the morpho- 
genesis of social units--so that ve may more carefully examine the dynamics 
'of any given unit. 

It is also my judgment that there is a systematic relation between 
these social units. Although the evidence has not been conclusively cumu- 
lated, it vould seem that major causal influences pass from larger, more 
inclusive social units down to those included within them. Thus the 
Constitution of the United States takes precedence over state constitutions, 
and state legislatures set limi.ts on local jurisdictions. Like^Tise, the 
national system of political economy heavily influences local systems, but 
local systems have relatively little influence on national systems (Freedman 
et al ., 1956). 

VJe also assvmie, of course, a second set of causal influences on 
systems, namely those which come through a morphogenesis of the particular 
\anit of analysis. In fact, these influences are a major concern of o\xr 
research . 

A final aspect of the underlying problem is that the macrostractural 
variates of political economy under scrutiny are those related to policy 
decisions. A distinguishing characteristic of social units (or groups) 
from social categories is that social groups have relatively clear boundaries 
delineating which sub-units are "members" of the more inclusive units, ar 
well as clear policy-making bodies vrithin them. Societies and communities 
have their governments, bureaucr^lcies have their boards of directors or 
executive committees, primarj'- groups have their interacting members, and 
personalities have minds and brains (in Freudian terms, egos). Since such 
social units are the bases of the structural variates which form the pri- 
mary variables in the study, their policy-makers are or shoxxld be respon- 
sive to policy considerations. People decide >Aiich communities bureaucracies 
ajid businesses vriLll locate in, and this is presumably in response to deci- 
sions by others. The extent of competition and mobilization of political 
parties in localities is derived from decisions by people, aind whether 
local politicians vote for urban rene^ra.1 and/or hospital facilities are 
decisions made by people. 

Such decisions form the basis of policy considerations. The analysis 
of parameters in these decisions is the meaining of policy analysis. The 
major difference between the present study and most other sociological 
studies, hovrever, is in the level of the unit of analysis and the level of 
the variates in the analysis. Most sociological studies use individuals as 
primary units of observation. The present study uses groups as the primary 
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units of obser\^ation. It assumes that individuals are important, but that 
they are considerably affected, if not truly conditioned, by the groups to 
\7hi'± they belong and to which they relate. 

The analj'sis of real groups which have policy decision power and 
their sequential processes, therefore, forms the underlying problem of 
this research, we assume they are the primary determinants of the way 
people live and consequently of the quality of life in communities, and 
that patterns of relations between certain of these groups form the funda- 
mental control structures of communities. 

An outcome of the research, therefore, will be insight regarding 
the way in which decisions by some people affect the lives of a great many 
people. Such understanding is the first step to more sophisticated analyses 
for public policy- makers. Although most policy-makers at the local level 
are relatively unaware of the broad social effects of such decisions, the 
present research will assess some of these effects so that they might more 
easily become part of the public domain. 

Whether such analyses can become a science, a policy science at that, 
will also be evaluated in this research. We start from the assumption that 
they can. The concept of science is somewhat vague — it refers both to a 
method, a way of doing analyses (hence it should be a verb, as in "let*s 
go science awhile*'), and to a body of knowledge, the specific models produced 
by the method. At present, models in policy sciences are just being 
developed. Several exist in economics, the most famous of which derive from 
Keynes (1936), and from Leontief (1951, input-output analysis); a few have 
appeared in political science, notably those by Alker (1966) and by Pulsipher 
and Weatherby (1968), Some, including our own, are moving from the verbal 
to mathematical and testing phases in political economy, notably those by 
Clark (1968), Bby (1972), Owen (1969)» and Young (1966). On the basis of 
such studies, we expect that models of behavior in political economy can be 
systematically produced and that NE-U? should play a definite role in such 
a process. In fact, because NE-U? is a study in tho diachronic relations 
of variates (from 1950 to 1970) and because it uses an exhaustive universe 
for units of observation (the 300 counties and two largest communities in 
each of those counties), it should serve as a valuable data (banked) source 
for future as well as present comparative and trend analysis. 

In summary, the xinderlying problem of NE-U? is to produce a set of 
scientific macrostructural policy analyses on the major variates of political 
economy with "through time" (trend) bases. 

F\irpose and Object ives: Desc ription and Mode l-Building 

The general purpose and objectives of the research outlined in the 
previous section are to evaluate in a number of ways the empirical validity 
of a macrostructural perspective in understanding changes in communities and 
counties in the northeastern United States. To our knowledge, no other study 
has so systematically undertaken such a task. Tiiere are many products on 
aggregate measures of population composition, including the United States 
Census itself, and several from regional economics, including the Department 
of Commerce's Census of Businesses; but none of these studies attempts to 
integrate political, economic, and policy variates into a single work, let 
alone use the Northeast's 300 counties and their 'largest communities as 
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The specific objectives cire divided into two: first, to describe 
the major changes occurring from I95O to I97O for the most important vari- 
ables and, second, to investigate the causal relations between the major 
variables. 

The description of trends in the variables and their basic relations 
represents a large and important, although not the most difficult, part of 
the study. Such straightforward descriptions should be useful to several 
sorts of people. Some, such as planners, may want to compare changes in 
their communities with changes in other similar counties. They or others 
may simply be curious to know which perceived trends are more representative 
of one locality than another, and which trends are uniform for all counties. 

Insofar as the variables chosen for such descriptive material will 
be those deemed most significant on the basis of the model-b\iilding objec- 
tives of the research, such descriptions should also be useful to other 
researchers. Moreover, our plan is to publish these variables by type of 
county (rural, urban, suburban, metropolitan) for each year (1950, i960, 
1970), so that those who wish to investigate certain subsaaples from a 
general political-economic perspective can have easy access to data de- 
script! ons. This objective somewhat parallels that of the County and City 
Data Book , except that our enumerations are more limited in size (300 
Northeast rather than 3i000 U. S. counties) and the variables will be more 
theoretically significant (since they will be based on empirically supported 
theoretical models). Of course, the data will also be made available to 
researchers and public agencies through conrputer tapes. 

The second specific objective is to develop predictive and explana- 
tory models relating the five major categories of variables to each other. 
In essence these models will examine in some detail the hypothetical model 
presented in the next section of this report. In all probability, multiple 
regression tedmiques will be used to accomplish this objective. Although 
certain statistical problems remain, some work, notably that by Eby (1972), 
Schmidt (1972) and Sismondo (1972), has established some generalizable 
analytic techniques for this sort of investigation. 

The validity problem, to clarify the relation between key concepts 
and indicators of the concepts, also remains important, largely because of 
the (at present) multiple indicators of concepts. Although this problem 
is never really solved, several resolutions look promising, including using 
Guttman and factor-analytic scaling techniques (De Luca, 1972: Bby, 1972; 
Sismondo, 1972), and a modification of inter correlation analysis suggested 
by Wallace (1969) and used in Schmidt (1972). 

The other major analytic problem remaining to be resolved is how 
to meet all the statistical assumptions for multiple regression analysis — 
multi -variate normal distributions, ratio or interval scale measurement, and 
so forth. At present, we have not resolved this problem so that results 
remain exploratory. Some efforts have been made, and other efforts will be 
made in the future to develop methods by which to assess the effects of 
analyzing data on the basis of using several different sets of statistical 
assumptions. In the long run, however, this problem continues to plague 
not just our research, but nearly all social science research. 
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It is on the basis of these predictive and explanatory models 
that the scientific aspects of the research will ultimately be evaluated, 
as they should be* It is overwhelmingly probable that ^his research vill 
not usher in the golden age of policy science cuialysis, complete vith 
sophisticated simulation techniques and definitive projections. Neverthe- 
less, it should stand as one of the more important building blocks in 
assessing and hopefully stimulating future work in this important scientific 
direction. 

A Suggested Model: Concepts, Measures, Relations 

Limiting Considerations 

Several limiting considerations should be noted before we approach 
the substance of the model. First, the following model probably does not 
apply to all communities for all times. It wa^ created largely during an 
empirical investigation into the dynamics of 25 upstate New York communi- 
ties of between 10,000 cmd 50,000 populati-^n for the years 1950-1960 
(Eberts, Eby and KLuess, I969 and 1972)- Hence, it may not apply to 
suburban or metropolitan communities, although some modification of it 
may. Further, it may not apply to counties, our primary unit of observa- 
tion and analysis in NE-U?. (Since we believe that the technical reference 
for communities— villages, towns or cities — is too narrow for a modern 
geographically mobile population, we assume the concept of community can 
be used interchangeably with county.) We do expect the model to be appli- 
cable primarily to nonmetropolitan places, such as "independent" urban 
places and more rural communities and counties. 

Second, the model is what may be called an "ideal type" (Weber, 
I9U7). By this we mean that it is being described below as if it is 
occurring in a single community, through time, with no distiirbances on the 
community other than those specified in the model. Naturally, such an 
assimiption does not meet the tests of the real world, but it is useful 
heuristically in order to present ideas briefly and cogently. Furthermore, 
such an approach will be presented self-consciously so that it can be trans- 
lated more easily into path analysis and/or mathematical regression equations 
on the more inclusive data nov available (Blalock, 1969, 1971). 

Third, so far only parts of the model have been tested with any 
degree of empirical rigor. Moreover, the hypothesized relations do not 
hold \miformly from one type of universe to another, although some parts 
stand up better than others. In the relatively brief discussion below it 
will be impossible to cite the various studies in detail. Instead they 
will be incorporated as they are relevant. In any case, the model is in a 
state of development. Further, we do not believe that the value of the 
research should be evaluated solely on the confirmation of the model. The 
concepts (and measures) seem valuable both for elucidating key community 
processes and for explaining statistically some of the variances between 
communities in these processes. The goal of the research, as indicated in 
the first section of the paper, is to specify and clarify some of the in^jor- 
tant relations in political, economy* vhether or not they conform to the 
particular expectations presented below. 

Finally, five remaining technical and methodological criteria are 
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imposed on the model (Blalock, 19^9; Eberts and VJitton, 1970) . 

1. Concepts used in the model should be readily operati«-"nal: indicators 
for them should be easily appaj^ent. 

2. The model should be dynamic: it should express concepts in sequential 
rather than simply "point" relations, 

3. The model should be causal: thus, minimally, changes in some variates 
should precede others in time; a relatively high correlation between 
variables should exist, even when "controlling" for other variables: 
alternate "explanations" of the relations should be eliminated: and 

it should be demonstrable that changes in the structure of the causal 
concept can or do alter the structure of the effect concept. 

k. Policy-relevant variates should be included in the model: sane variates 
must be manipulable or influenceable by public and/or private agencies. 

5. The model should have relative theoretical closure: (despite the 
statistical problems involved) initial "exogenous" variates should 
be probability functions of other ("lagged") variates in the model. 

The Analogy Underlying the Model 

Social science theory (or models) exists at several levels— one is 
the analogy underlying a set of concepts and propositions (Emmet, 1953, 
Chs. 1 and k) creating its "perspective" or "fraaework" (Coser and 
Rosenberg, 1957); another is the typological or classificatory level, ^ich 
more systematically orders a set of concepts and their distinctiveness from 
other concepts (Parsons, 1951; Zetterberg, 1965, Ch. 2); a third is 
the "propositional" level, where concepts are interrelated in terms of 
axioms, assunrptions, and hypotheses (Zetterburg, 1965, Chs. k and 5): 
and the fourth is the mathematical and statistical level, with its formal 
causal models (Blalock, 19^9, I97l). Although most theories in the social 
sciences are at the first or second level, a few strive toward the third 
and fourth levels. Many studies in mathematical form in recent years 
should contribute greatly to the process. 

For clarity and economy a research study should briefly state the 
analogy \inder lying its model, especially when the analogy is not well-known. 
The concepts in the analogy behind ^-U? are familiar in part from a 
variety of other models, including human ecology, information theory, 
systems theory, decision theory, macrostiructural gaming and/or simulation 
theory, economic base and/or dominance theory, input-output theory, social 
organization and stratification theory, demographic theory, political"^ 
elitist and pluralist theory, social indication and social accounting 
theory, and even quality of life theory (if there is such a thing). But, 
whereas many of these other models seem "impersonal," almost deterministic, 
with parameters lying outside policy manipulation, the present formulation 
emphasizes that many variates have very direct policy iiQplications and are 
manijnilable through decisions in social urits at various levels. 

Such eclecticism alone might be both a strength and a weakness. Its 
major strength is in its breadth. Its major weakness would be that it 
provides no a priori reason for accepting or rejecting a given variate. 
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For this reason, a broad yet integrating analogy to guide the choice of 
variates is desirable. 

One such suinmarizing analogy for the study of macrostructural 
political econonij- might be labeled the "System Iroblem Resolution" (or 
"IOHTS-FACS," as we shall see below) model. Such a model parallels 
decision theorj'' in that it assumes that a deliberative body (in this case 
coTOTonity or county legislators^ whatever their official title) is 
attempting to iinderstand and resolve "system problems" (FACS) through the 
use of a set of "system resources" (FOETS) (Ackoff and Rivett, 196U, 
Ch. 2). The parameters posed by considering the system problems vis-a-vis 
available system resources are inputs used by policymakers in determining 
their decisions. From my rough observations, I have found, in fact, that 
local legislators do this quite unsystematically and >rithout reference to 
complex social models. One purpose of the present research would be to 
define some of the parameters and document their relations so that such 
decisions can be shifted to a more self-conscious awareness in the effects 
of variables they are manipulating. 

Such a model begins with the premise that every social unit (or 
system) must resolve a certain set of system problems (in contrast to 
"social problems" of "deviant" behavior) with a given set of system 
resources. Moreover, it assumes that the problems are fixed, but that 
the resotirces can and do vary ftrom one setting to another. Although there 
is some debate on the exact nature and number of system problems, most 
lists seem to include "PACS" problems (Aberle et al ., 1950; Hawley, 
1957: Mack, 1967; Mott, 1965; and in a different form. Parsons, 1951 
lAGIL], and especially Warren, 1963, Ch. 6), namely: 

a. Production of things valuable for use or exchange, whether they be 
physicad and material or synibolic and interpersonal (e.g., skills); 

b. Allocation of these things, in order to distribute the 'Values" 
produced to a population in a systematic manner; 

c. Control structures for resolving conflicts and problematic decisions 
between population segments in systems and for maintaining social 
order; 

d. Staffing-socializing-servicing activities, :.n order to train people for 
positions in the social unit and keep them functioning effectively. 

In most macrosocial units, certain institutions develop to handle 
primarily a single task, although tasks do overlap and each institution 
must also resolve each of these problems internally in order to assure its 
own continuance. The PACS problems are heuristicaHy valuable, therefore, 
because they represent the major issues in political economies of macro- 
units. It is also an assumption that different macro-units use different 
techniques and/or different structures to resolve such problems. From 
studying these varying structures, it should be possible to assess the 
comparative effectiveness of alternate responses to the system problems. 

The concept of system resources covers a wide but not infinite 
variety of things. The primary system resources considered by sociologists 
are the POETS variables (Duncan, 196k) : 
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a. Population, with its various qualities and/or skill levels; 

b. Organizations, bureaucracies, of all types, but also primary groups: 

c* Snvironnent— mostly in terms of land and its productivity, but also 
its problems of pollution— and /or its surro^;ates useful to obtain 
land -based resources from other systems: 

d. Technology, especially in terms of hardware (things), but also inclu- 
ding its more abstract "formulas" in the biological, social, and 
natural sciences as well as in eng5.neering and other applied sciences; 

e. Symbols of all kinds, but especially those vhich becOTe the bases of 
normative and lepal behavior and/or which produce positive (or negative) 
emotional responses from people. 

Unfortunately (or fortxinately) not all of these system resources 
will be considered in the present research. Because of limitations on 
our budgets and the interests of the investigators, the study focuses 
primarily on the first two system resoiirces, various dimensions of poptila- 
tiori and various types of organizations. If our assumptions about Figure 1 
above are correct, however, it may be assumed that these two resources 
reflect, control, and/or structure the other- resources, so that the final 
three are not completely ignored in the present research. 

The resolution aspect of the framework comes in the very nature of 
the macrosocicJL units being used as the primary units of analysis and ob- 
servation in the present study. In a ccnmiunity or county there is a speci- 
fied body of decision-makers whose duty it is to consider and resolve local 
system problems. Although the localities in our aneuLysis are also part of 
a federal government, so that many system problem resolutions are influenced 
by federal- authorities, local officials are also autonomous and increasingly 
conscious of their own responsibilities in helping to resolve these problems 
for local areas. In addition, many federal and state programs require local 
responsibility in implementation if not local initiative in order to receive 
them. Such programs assume that local populations which have "needs" will 
take steps to use federal and state resources to meet the needs. They also 
assume that locstl officials are capable and are organized to apply for such 
programs. It is insight on problems like these which represents a prime 
objective of the present study. In any case, such a theoreticatl "analogy,!' 
which recognizes the major parameters of system problems (PACS), system 
resources (POETS ) used in resolving the problems, and a body which makes 
official decisions (probably best expressed in budgets) regarding modes of 
resolving these problems, seems an appropriate perspective by which to 
integrate and focus a study in political economy. 

A Summary of the Theoretical Model 

Figure 2 specifies the major concepts and in a schematic way the 
manner in which these concepts are hypothesized to relate to each other 
theoretically. The following sections will examine each concept and its 
relations in detail. For a more adequate understanding of the directions 
of the paper (so that the reader does not lose the forest for the trees), 
however, it is important to peruse quickly the overall scheme. 
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The goal is to create a more complete causal model of social change 
in communities than has heretofore been available. In doing this, seven 
major concepts, three of them structural and four aggregate, will be pre- 
sented. Since the model is ultimately non -recursive, it does not matter 
too much at v/hich point discussion is initiated. If we assume a set of 
communities with a structure in relative stability, order, or equilibrium, 
however, the breaking of such a state is hypothesized to be through an 
introduction of a new organization (or linkage), e.g., a branch of one of 
the top 200 industrial firms, into the community. If the linkage wo\ild be 
important and powerful enough, it would increase the amount of income in 
the comraunity, as well as eniploy more fully those presently in poverty or 
unemployed. Hence the positive arrows from linkage to income and equality. 

Such income and equaility growth, as well as the introduction of 
the linkage itself, would affect the extent of resource and information 
flow (or fluidity) , probably through increased participation and competition 
in the structure of the locality's political economy. This would make the 
population segments in the system more responsive to one another, and hence 
raise indicators of "people-oriented quality of life," as well as provide 
people more opportunities and ideas for innovation, and, ultimately, raise 
the extent of differentiation (different types of local services) in the 
community) . 

When the community became a more differentiated service center, 
however, it would attract poorer people from the surrounding rural areas 
who found themselves marginal in the local and regional economy. Such in- 
migration, in turn, along T-ath the lower wage scailes of service industries, 
would increase poverty and decrease equality in localities, which would then 
also reduce the fluidity of the area and, ultimately, its comparative 
queility of life. At this point, the community would reach a new equilibrium 
which would be broken only by a new linkage arriving. 

It is important to keep Figure 2 and the above verbal description 
in mind as consideration is given to each concept. The goal of NE-U? is 
both to clarify some important dimensions in community life and to examine 
how they interrelate through processes of commmity change and development. 
Without clearly recognizing both aspects of this work, it is easy for 
readers not to understand the way veurious parts of the following discussion 
fit into a larger perspective. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of each concept, and its relation 
to each of the other concepts in more detail. 

Major Concepts, Their Structure and Interrelations 

Production and/or Economic Base as the Concept of Linkage 

Due to the necessity of building two different models simultaneously, 
this and other sections below are divided into two parts (not always clearly) 
the first is to "build or construct the model of the concept" in order to 
show its relevance and distinctiveness in relation to previous concepts of 
other models; the second is to "build or construct the model of causation" 
(or the predictive, explanatory, or mathematicail model) in order to show the 
relevance of a given concept to the others. 
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Because the model tends to meet the theoretical closure criterion 
stated above, it may not matter which concept receives first consideration. 
Still, since it has been demonstrated repeatedly that the fortunes of 
communities rise ssii fall as a function of the way they resolve their 
economic export base or production functions, the concept of linkages, 
which is a generalized version of the export base concept, makes an 
acceptable springboard into the model. 

The nature of linkage 

The export base of a community in essence represents a coraniunity 
or county's linkages to other places for the exchange of information and/or 
resources (or their symbolic equivalents). The concept of export bases, 
therefore, includes a wide variety of phenomena and is similar to the 
concept of "vertical integration" (Warren, 1963)- Duncan and Reiss {1956), 
for example, recognize that conraunities specialize in such activities in 
addition to manufacturing, mining, and farming as the 'exportation" of 
government functions by county seats, the "exportation" or entertainment 
by professional athletic teams and other recreationetl facilities, and the 
"exportation" or education by colleges and universities . Although in all 
three types of activities populations travel to these communities from 
other communities to receive the services, such functions still represent 
production or export base functions in a system of intercommunity networks. 
Moreover, it is probable that many cammunities will have multiple types of 
export bases. 

The idea of linkage as export base or production function derives 
from an insight implicit in Figure 1— namely, that most facilities related 
to export beises are present in the form of secondary-association-type 
organizations in ccrro^TiLties. Moreover, in a change-oriented model changes 
in the eaqport base of ccomnmities can be recognized through observing 
changes in the number and types of organizations which enter or leave a 
community. Furthermore, as national and regional economies e3q)and, local 
ejqport facilities often are bought or merged into national corporations, so 
that observing the largest corporations and the placing of branch plants 
in communities is a good indicator of the organizational linkages of given 
communities with other communities (Turk, 1970). In fact, if some 
linkages are not maintained or generated over time, coimminities will atrophy 
and eventusdJLy disappear. In a complex industrial society with a market- 
and money-oriented econany, the self-sufficient community is an anomaly, 
if not impossible. 

In a research project devoted to examining the present model 
exhaustively for a single county, Sismondo (1972) recorded every type of 
association in a small (20,000 population) rural county of New Brunswick, 
Canada, and identified six basic categories of institutionalized linkages 
between communities: 

a) economic linkages (financial, wholesale and retail business or 
manufacturing) : 

b) political linkages (government' offices of all kinds, adminis- 
trative as well as legislative: political parties; representa- 
tives of all types elected to take office in another locality); 
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c) informational linkages (mass media, religious and educationsLL 
institutions) : 

d) professional linkages (associations of professional people such 
as doctors, la^^ers, and educators): 

e) commuter linkages (commuters and return migrsJits); 

f) communication linkages (roads, public tremsportation, telephones, 
libraries) . 

The first four he labels "active" linkages, because the organizations 
associated with them actively seek "markets" for their "products." The 
latter two he labels "passive linkages," since they carry resources and 
information but do not systematically atteii5)t to exchange them with others. 
Because not all organizations engage in exporting, he found it necessary to 
have an interviewer visit each one regarding the extent of their operation 
involved in export functions. Factor analyzing (both orthogonally and 
obliquely) these various types of linkages for his 22 communities (in effect 
townships) in the county, he specified six factors and factor scores for 
each community. The factors vrere labeled Governmental Institutional 
Linkages, Provincial Trade Linkages (mostly to provide the things necessary 
for local services), National Economic Linkages, Media Involvement Linkages, 
Financial and Distribution Linkages, and Commuter Linkages (including road 
distances). 

Iffi-Uy has collected data on nearly all of Sismondo*s types of 
linkages, except for commuters, but using different types of measures, 
arid has added a few others, especially higher educational facilities. Since 
the project's concern is with changes in types of linkages and their corre- 
lates with other changes in political economy, and since the primary changes 
appecLT to be in number of plants of the 200 largest corporations and other 
large -^'.^ s (employing over 100 persons), current investigations use these 
as major indicators for changes in linkages. 

Effects of linkage changes: re-sOlocation of resources 

The primary hypothesis using linkages as a concept is that the 
fundamental stimulus to socistL change in a community comes tlirough the 
appearance or disappearance of new formal organization linkages between it 
and some other community or commcunities . Such changes both (a) intro- 
duce (or take away) resources in terms of people, ideas, and money and 
(b) tend to disturb local influence and/or power structures because of the 
importance of the social positions of their managers or owners. Communities 
experiencing such new linkages should show a comparative increase in income 
growth and also, in bH likelihood, an increase in a more equal allocation 
of such income growth. The reasoning behind these two predictions is simply 
that larger exporting plants tend to have higher wage scales than existing 
service industries and, insofar as they are nationsLL corporations, often 
are ixnionized. Moreover, since new industries are increasingly "capital- 
intensive," their labor forces are more often at higher skill levels and 
therefore better conrpensated than other industries which may be present. 
Consequently, new linkages most often raise the proportion of people in the 
"middle" classes, comparatively reduce poverty, and produce a more equstl 
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income distribution overalls (The reverse vould be true if such indus- 
tries jnilled out of a comniunity without being replaced.) There are excep- 
tions to such a generalization, the most important being the rapid expan- 
sion of higher education and its effects on local economies between 1950 
and i960, a major outcome being to increase inequalities. Data both from 
Ebjr (1972) and Sismondo (1972) tend to support the above two generalizations. 

The second major effect of new linkages (or their disappearance) 
is to alter existing power relations. Especially when the new linkage is a 
branch plant of an economically and politically powerful corporation whose 
managers both expect respect fron local leaders consonant with their 
positions and have different more cosmopolitan orientations to the reso- 
lution of community problems, this linkage will influence local power 
structures. In order to understand the details of this influence, however, 
we must examine more precisely the political structure of local corarannities 
and, in the process, a concept called fluidity. 

Politiccd Economic Control Structure as the Concept of Fluidity 

. The structure of the concept 

The underlying nature of fluidity is the extent of flow of infor- 
mation and resources in a community (Young and Moreno, I965; MacCannell, 
1968; Owen, 1969). It is assumed that if more information and resources 
flow throughout a community, its decision-makers will be better able to 
resolve their system's problems, and especially the control problems in- 
volved in orderly change. The concept denotes the flow not merely of any 
information, but of information relevant to decisions concerning the poli- 
tical economy — specifically those concerning resources, resource use, and 
resource opportxinities , and/or their symibolic equivalents. 

An importeuit issue is to specify under what set of subunit relations 
more (or less) of such information flows, and to relate this structure to 
political activities in a community. There are many possible aspects of 
political struct-jire, including administrative bodies, legal and judicial 
bodies, legislative bodies, and the many volxintary organizations (including 
businesses, interlocking directorates, social clubs, and political parties) 
from different population segments which form the bases of community power, 
influence, and authority. Some information passes through each of these 
structures, but the issue for research is to determine through what types 
of structures a maximum amount of relevant information is likely to flow 
through the entire community. 

For consistency, the ideas underlying Figure 1, specifically the 
notion of patterned relations between subunits, should be related to the 
concept of variability in political economic control structures. When this 
is done, it is appsurent that the concept of the flow of information necessary 
for high fluidity overlaps with the concept of political integration. 
requisite for political integration in a system is that subgroups communicate 
with one another. Suv.;; communication establishes consensus for legitimacy 
of action in a population as it resolves conflicts between subunits and/or 
population segments (Janowitz, 196k^ Ch. 1; Finkle and Gable, I966, 
passim . , but especially Chs. 1 [Spielser] , 3 [Pye, Diamant, Almond] , 6 
[Lemer, Deutsch] , and I6 [Weiner] ; and Warren, I963, Ch. 9 on "horizontal 
integration") . 
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Two further issues raised by these ideas are to specify, first, 
which population segments or subunits are most significant to be comrauni- 
eating with each other and second, what particular patterns of relations 
between these units are most efficient for an optimum flow of political- 
economic information. 

Two general patterns of information flow are most often recognized, 
one with a bureaucratic orientation (and its familiar "organization chart'*) 
and the other with a competitive market orientation (Weber, 19^;?; 
Schumpeter, I9U2). The former assumes relatively well-defined status 
positions -and chainnels of communication between subunits established through 
authority relations. The latter assumes each subunit has autonomy to 
choose its own channels of communication according to its own "best inter- 
ests." Although, the data are not yet conclusive, it is undoubtedly the 
case that one type of structure is more efficient for some purposes, while 
the other is more efficient for other purposes (see, among others^ Blau, 
1955; Bavelas, 1953; White and Lippitt, 1953; Smith, I972). In particular, 
although the relation may be quite complex and "interactive," the competi- 
tive market model may be more important as people in a community come to a 
decision, while the bureaucratic model may be more important in implementing 
decisions (Smith, 1972), 

For dealing with control problems in political economies of macro- 
systems such as communities, the coir5)etitive market model seems decidedly 
important. In other words, more relevant political-economic information 
is assumed to flow in localities which have comparatively higher competition 
and higher participation in political-economic affairs. Such an assumption 
is quite compatible with the very heart of laissez-faire economics, namely, 
that "free and open competition between firms" is the best allocation 
mechanism for resources, just as in the university "free and open competi- 
tion between ideas" is supposedly the final arbiter of ideas* worthiness. 

The most significant population segments which are juxtaposed to 
one another probably differ from community to community. Studies by poli- 
tical behaviorists demonstrate that nearly every population category repre- 
sents potential opposing segments. Thus, middle-aged people think and value 
things differently from either the old or young (Lane, I959, Ch. 15). 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and black Protestants also differ from each 
other significantly on various issues (Lane, 1959, Ch. 17; Lenski, I961). 
Social classes, whether based on occupational groupings or educational and 
income categories, also produce significantly different value orientations 
(Campbell et al ., I96U, I966). 

Figure 3 attempts to summarize these ideas. It shows two communi- 
ties divided into population segments and then into segments vrithin segments. 
Six class segments (on any basis, but probably on some combination of 
occupation, income, and education) and four socio -religious segments are 
observable in each community (Lenski, I96I; Laumann, I966) . The actual 
number varies from community to community. 

The two communities differ in three major respects; namely, the 
extent to which people in each segment are organized (Community A has less), 
the extent of communication between these organizations (Community A has 
less), and the ex-bent to which people through organizations can communicate 
freely across segment lines, i.e., that active members come from various 
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Pig. 3. — A sinrlifio^l schcT^atic mcxicl for the structur** of fluidity 
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Three immediately perceivable types of difference between patterns in 
Set A and Set 3 can be the basis of social system variables: 

1) number o^^ distinct subunits (more in B) 

2 a) structure of communication patterns (subunits in B have more 
channels per unit for use 
b) structxire for communication channels (subunits in B have more 
communication channels across class lines) 



segments (eCgain, Community A has less). As is typical in many communities, 
the organizations in Community A, even its churches (Niebuhr, 1929; 
Demerath, 1965), are class-based. Little interaction occurs across such 
lines. Moreover, not many communication channels exist between organiza- 
tions even within a single social class. In such a community, except for 
the upper middle class, people and organizations eure in a state called 
"isolated masses'' (Kerr and Siegel, 195'+) ♦ Since their information sources 
are truncated, people within these segments are therefore probably rela- 
tively less organized and hence probably less mobilizable for taking action 
to resolve their personal or collective problems • Rigidity tends to retard 
the occurrence of two preconditions of technological change and innovation 
in systems, namely, the widespread availability of new information and the 
identification and acceptetnce of innovators, their employees, customers, 
and so forth. 

Community 3 has more communication chajinels between groups, and 
they also cross class lines more frequently. In fact, four groups in 
Community B cross segment lines (that is, where participating members and 
directors come from different classes and different socio-religious cate- 
gories), while only one group in Community A does. 

It is probable, since these groups cross class and socio-religious 
lines, that they are most central in camrauni cation channels and are the 
most influential groups politically, if they are not outright political 
groups. It may be they are either political parties or legislative bodies, 
because in such bodies people "representing" different population segments 
are more likely to be found. Furthermore, such bodies form the bases in 
vhich the most relevant political and economic information is passed from 
one population segment to another. Most nonpolitical organizations which 
cross segment lines actually do not raise the most important political- 
economic issues because of their members' sensitivities to such issues, and 
hence because of the potential threat to the groups* existence. Such a 
process is quite clear, for example, in churches with "too-liberal" mini- 
sters. In fact, even in duly constituted political bodies, especially in 
small towns, such issues are not raised (Vidich and Bensman, I958). 
Bodies which have members from different population segments are the 
primary (and often only) mechanisms for publicly disseminating ideas rele- 
vant to political econany. 

Coraminity B, therefore, contains the essential preconditions for 
developing consensus in change processes, while Community A may be consi- 
derably disrupted when changes occur (Flora, 1970)* Because of greater 
ccramunication between groiaps, both within and between population segments. 
Community B would be considered to have better political organization and 
therefore better political integration than Commxinity A. Community A may 
be better ab.le to mobilize quickly for certain types of programs, especially 
those which serve the "needs" of the upper and upper-middle classes, such 
as urban renewal (Hawley, I963), but, because of the relatively 
"isolated" character of its other population segments, people in the latter 
are more likely in Community A to engage in behavior considered unresponsive 
irresponsible, and hence "deviant" from the standpoint of people in other 
segments (iferr and Siegal, 195U; Felice, 1971). Hence, upper-middle- 
class people often think that people in the lower classes are "disruptive," 
while people in the lower classes think those in the middle classes are 
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"cold," "stuck-up," "unemotional," and unconcerned about "real people's" 
needs (see Pope, 19^2, esp. Ch. 6). In contrast, when more population 
segments are mobilized and organized, and when they compete more effectively 
in the political process, programs are better developed by local officials 
which are more responsive to the needs of t^ie people in a greater number of 
population segments than otherwise (lalsipher and Weatherby, 1968: 
Neubauer, 1967; Young and Moreno, 1965; Hofferbeit, 1966: lineberry and 
Fowler, I967; Felice, 1971; Clark, 1968; Mattson, Schmidt, and Schechter, 
197O: Smith, 1972; but see Grain and Rosenthal, 1967, for some partial 
negative evidence). 

It is possible, of course, that even a great number of communication 
channels could be blocked by the domination of a single perspective or 
single set (coalition) of groups • Under these conditions fluidity would 
also be reduced. But this is a problem in measurement, not in the structure 
of the concept. 

Because our measurements rely on secondary sour-ces, it has not been 
possible to measure the various aspects of fluidity directly. The present 
study uses several approximating indicators of political fluidity. Although 
we would expect them to be correlated with the present political ones, it 
will be important in the future to develop a more economically oriented set 
of indicators. The first set used here is based on the organization of 
official public political bodies, and the second on the organization of 
"other" formal and informal associations. 

In considering the role of "representative" political bodies for 
creating fluidity in localities, one indicator would be the reverse of the 
extent of "reform" governments. Reform government refers to the suggestions 
of many city planners, especially in the 1930' s, for governments of "pro- 
fessionals" rather than of party machine "hacks." It was designed to elimi- 
nate too much "politics" axid "corruption" from city administrations. Its 
specific characteristics include a smaller (rather than large) city council 
elected at large (rather than by district or ward) in non-partisan (rather 
th€ui partisan) elections, and with a professioneil city manager and a part- 
time (rather than full-time) mayor. 

What these reforms actually produce, however, are city governments 
remote, inaccessible, and often unaccountable to the needs of people in 
different segments. They tend to be dominated by white upper-middle -class 
people sensitive primarily to budget accounts rather than to the alienation 
and resulting apathy and "deviancy" of a number of population segments 
(Lineberry and Fowler, 1967; U. S. Nat-^onal Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders, I968; Felice, 1971; Facktor, 1968; Mattson, Schmidt and Schechter, 
1970). 

Insofar as the structure of legislative bodies reduces official 
access by diverse population segments to them and to each other, fluidity of 
communication between population segments is also reduced. Such reductions, 
in turn, tend to increase deviancy, at least by white middle-class standards, 
and even by the standards of others--only a few people really want to be 
violent, but symbolic violence is responded to by other symbolic and some- 
times physical violence. 



A second indicator of fluidity is represented in Figure U. This 
four-fold typology is formed by cross -classifying a dichotoniy of partici- 
pation in voting in elections. This indicator assumes that both competi- 
tion and participation are iraportELnt in determining fluidity. Because of 
traditional adherence to the importance of competition, we suspect it is 
more important thaji participation, but to consider either one alone would 
probably be em error. The two dimensions have what is known statistically 
as an "interaction" effect, namely, that when both are used in combination 
in statistical analysis they explain more of the variance in other 
variables than the s^Im of both used separately. In this case, the plu- 
ralist and fragmented cells probably explain more variance than the s\im 
of competition and participation. In any case, a stracture of competing 
political parties makes the governing party more "accountable" for its 
activities and programs than a concentrated structure. 

In each of the four cells of Figure k are hypothesized character- 
izations based on previous studies. The labels of the cells are arbitrary 
but have had some use in the research literature. In pluralist communities 
similar to Ccnmnmity-B in Figure 3, there is much competition and much 
participation with many new ideas as well as resources flowing between the 
various subunits. With respect to attitudes of subunits to each other, as 
compared to other types of communities, there would be greater feelings of 
mutual loyalty and much less alienation. 

The community type most different from the pluralist is that with 
low competition and low participation, the fragmented community, similar 
to Community A in Figure 3. As noted in Figure U, these communities are 
most characterized by isolated masses. The various subunits do not comrauni 
cate with each other ajid therefore tend to develop misconceptions about 
their cfm role in the community as well as the roles of other subunits. 
Thus there is probably a high degree of paranoia within and between the 
subunits. The underlying concept of isolated masses— as developed by Kerr 
(Iferr and Siegel, 195^) in an article on 'vrildcat strikes— >ath their unre- 
sponsiveness to each other's interests, also characterizes the relations 
of the subsegments, whether in rural communities or in urban ghettoes. It 
should also be noted that these communities are often dominated by a 
cohesive, strong, and concentrated "power elite." 

Type III, cohesive communities, are those in which a vast majority 
(but not all) of the people seem to have similar norms and communicate well 
with each other and exchemge resources with relatively little conflict. 
People in these communities, of which Vidich and Bensman's Small Town in 
Mass Society (1958) is a possible example, often do not recognize that in 
these one-party towns they are dominated by an entrenched, relatively in- 
flexible, and concentrated power structure vrtiich avoids important community 
problems, especially the problems of the more disatdvantaged minority groups 
in their midst. In Small Town in Mass Society, for instance, although most 
citizens knew poor people were living on the fringes of the town, they did 
not 'kncew the people personally and, in effect, psychologically obliterated 
them from their minds. Thus in a cohesive community everything can look 
very pleasant on the surface, but it may actually be, as the Old Testament 
prophets Amos and Micah put it, "like a basket of summer fruit." That is, 
things look good on the outside, but when a crisis occurs the communities 
can be consumed in a great deal of conflict — they are soft, squishy, and 
rotting inside. 
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Competition Botveen Subunits in Local Political Economy 
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political- 
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Type I. Pluralist : E plvjibus 
unun, much competition, dissent, 
discussion, change; highly fluid 
situation; but patterns of change 
are expected; no "unaccountable" 
poTTer structure; probable equality 
between subunits within given unit 



Higher Fluidity 



Type II. Elitist Competitive : 
Similar to Type I, but without 
extensive participation of mass 
subunits; somewhat flvdd; elites 
accountable mostly to each other; 
perhaps large inequalities sind 
high element mobility in and out 
of imit; "individuated" responses 
by mass of subunits; little 
counter-elite collective action 



Intermediate Fluidity A 



Type III. Cohesive : 
Subunits ccxmminicate 
under a "single frame 
of reference"; remark- 
able stability; dis- 
senting minorities 
ineffective and 
resented by majority; 
power structure 
accountable to 
majority, but not to 
minority; not very 
fluid 

Intermediate Fluidity B 



Type IV. Fragmented : 
Subimits do not pass 
information; isolated 
"masses" of subiinits, 
which then respond to 
own fears rather than 
objective threats; 
higjily unstable, 
"flammable," "wildcat" 
situation, often 
dominated by an unrec- 
ognized power struc- 
ture; least fluid — 
stagnant 

Least Fluidity 
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This may be a rather harsh characterization of such towns, but it 
is certainly not very different ftroa vhat is seen in the fundamental 
authoritarianism of many small communities, as demonstrated most dramati- 
cally vhen they are challenged by minorities seeking their democratic rights 
as set down in the Constitution* This is, of course, most apparent with 
regard to the blacks' civil rights movements in the South, the hippies* 
civil rights movements in the Far V7est, and the students' civil rights 
movements in the Iloj'th* 

The final type of cofnmunity is characterized by elite competition* 
In this type, one set of elites competes with another set of elites, but 
neither enlists the rest of the population in their competition and conflicts* 
Consequently, a large minority, and in many cases a majority, of the popu- 
lation simply does not participate effectively in any aspect of the politi- 
cal-economic process* This might be the kind of commxinity found vhen a 
lairge corporation has moved into a rural area to challenge a relatively 
well-organized and strong set of farm organizations for hegemony* It is 
probable that such a corporation would be unionized, so that many local 
workers not familiar with unions would feel confused over their place in 
the resulting competition* Such a situation would appear as somewhat 
unstable and would tend to change the community into either a cohesive type 
or a pluralist type* 

In any case such considerations raise a remaining conceptual prob- 
lem, namely, how the appearance of new linkages changes the fluidity level* 
Such changes probably occur in several ways: first, the appearances of new 
linkages by definition produce new organizations to be juxtaposed with 
existing organizations* Moreover, pressures would develop from the rela- 
tively high status groups of managers, professional staff, perhaps union 
stewards, and so forth to integrate them more thoroughly into existing 
power relations* Such a process will at least disturb existing communica- 
tion patterns and perhaps through a "halo effect" encourage other segments 
to become more involved and competitive* Furthermore, the new resources 
in terms of money, personnel, and ideas brought into the community would 
tend to increase both the skill and financial levels of the community and 
probably bring about a more equitable distribution vis-a-vis previous 
elites* Finally,- since people of more equal statuses are more likely to 
ccimmmicate with each other (Blau, 1955; Romans, 1950), the increased 
equality produced by the new linkages would also tend to encourage increased 
communications, and fluidity would thereby increase* 

The net resiilt of the appearance of new and relatively powerful 
linkages in conrparatively smaller communities (our unit of analysis) should, 
therefore, result in an increase in fluidity* How much effect will result 
from which types of linkages and with what extent of lag, however, remains 
an empirical problem* 

Additional effects of increased fluidity 

In the considerations above, several effects were noted* In parti- 
cular, it is hypothesized that in communities with higher fluidity, the 
greater availability of infonnation and resources, as well as consideration 
of alternative solutions to problems, would, first, aid in keeping leaders 
and people in subsegments better informed and more committed so that sub- 
structures can develop to facilitate greater accountability and 



responsiveness between segments, or (in the concepts of VJarren [1963, 
Ch. 6]| and Erikson [1968]) would produce greater imxtuality or feelings of 
mutual identification and support; and second, it would help people become 
more innovative in resolving both their personal and their collective 
problems. Consequently, in coraraunities with higher fluidity, morale among 
the people should be higher, "deviant" behavior (suicide, homicide, crime) 
should be less, and productivity and "output" should be higher, even though 
discussion, conrpetition, and dissent may also be high. These results 
parallel those in studies of organizational bureaucracies and of small 
groups in the generalization that anj'' social units with higher levels of 
fluidity should have greater productivity and morale, two of the basic 
outputs of social groups (l^Iarch, I965, passim ; Cartwright and Zander, 1953> 
passim , but especially Ch. 33 by BavelasTT 

For our causal model, then, increased fluidity in communities should 
result in higher people-oriented (as opposed to thing- or building-oriented) 
quality of life, more services to the population (because of the greater 
innovation by people), and higher productivity, if not income, in the 
population. It may seem that-any social changes might create such fl\iidity, 
but this is not so, as we shall see below. In any case, it is the structure 
of community services, the final system problem, which must now receive 
attention. 

Service Structure as the Concept of Differentiation 
The structure of the concept 

The fourth system problem is the complex one of servicing-staffing- 
socializing a population. Any social unit must fill the positions it has 
and must ensure that the people in the positions perform adequately. To 
train people for the positions is not only a problem of educating young 
people but also of retradning adults in order to meet changing modes of 
activities, consonant with a modern political economy. That nearly all 
communities are now part of a regional and national economy, for example, 
creates demands for services of many types in local communities which may/ 
did not exist in more isolated comfflunities. These demands are for a wide 
range of services— for better health facilities; for better educational 
facilities; for better retail facilities, for better infrastructure in roads, 
xrater supply, and sewerage; and hence for better planning facilities, and 
so forth. Moreover, such facilities are important in meeting adult needs 
efficiently and effectively, which in turn should contribute to their 
morale and productivity. VHien mobility and "turnover" in a camminity's 
various positions are reduced, not only is the comiunity more stable and 
ordered but, even as it grows and expands in its number and types of posi- 
tions, it can maintain a higher quality. If people in a community do not 
collectively and effectively resolve local servicing problems in an increas- 
ingly expanding and regional economy, then the community will probably be 
considered a less attractive place to live \Tith correlative out -migration 
of the most skilled from its population. 

It should be noted that under this formulation the "needs" of 
people are still physiological, psychological, and "individual." It also 
views the needs of all people as constant, met more or less efficiently 
depending upon the manner in which a community is organized. This perspec- 
tive assumes that although there may be a hierarchy of needs, as f^aslow 



(195^) suGGests, all people have these needs at all tines (and not in 
sequences of considerable duration, as some interpreters of Mas low believe)* 
different cOTmunities are organized more or less effectively in meeting the 
various aspects of the hierarchically organized needs* Scwne connrjjiities, 
for instance, provide no public facilities for meeting certain needs, so' 
that it would be more difficult for members of these communities to satisfy 
their needs (Stockdale, 1972). On the other hand, many communities have 
many widely dispersed public facilities which enable people from all popu- 
lation segments to have access to facilities by which they can meet their 
needs relativelj^ efficiently and effectively. The issue of "human needs" 
is not that some people have a great many while others do not, but how 
well a commanity is organized so that people in all population segments 
have access to services in order to meet their needs. The remainder of 
this section will illustrate this point. 

Again, for consistency, the ideas underlying Figure 1 should 
related to the concept of differentiated service structure. Figure 5 is 
a variation of Figure 1 for local communities and intends to show that 
equal resources are flowing into Communities A and B but that, because 
Ccsnmunity A has both greater specialized services within it, as well as 
greater fluidity, there is a greater total flow of resources and informa- 
tion in the ccmiunity. Thus people in Community A have a greater varie-cy 
of alternative services than people in Community B. Moreover, the resources 
in Community A flow from one social unit to cuiother— -from the grocery to 
the hardware store, to department and clothing stores— whereas in Commxinity 
B there is a relatively truncated flow of resources ^rithin the community so 
that seme must be spent sooner in Coraraunity A than vice versa. The same 
initial amount of resources in the two communities, therefore, is trans- 
formed through a "multiplier" in Community A so that the final "product" of 
Community A is much larger than that in Community B. In other words, the 
greater differentiation of services within Community A enables a given 
amount of money not only to stay in the community longer but, in effect, 
to "grow" in total amount and to "support" or provide jobs for more people. 
The "gross community product," paralleling the concept of gross national 
product but at a different level, should therefore be greater in Community 
A than in Community B. 

These differences could be measured througji the techniques of input- 
output analysis of the exchange of resources between subunit sectors in a 
community system. The major variation here trom more standard economic 
input-output analysis is that attention would be paid to the differentiation- 
specialization levels in the various communities being analyzed in order to 
determine accurately %rtiether communities with greater differentiation do 
indeed have greater gross community products. If they do, then the greater 
differentiation would give those communities a larger "multiplier effect" 
or "multiplier ratio" than the less differentiated communities have. A 
variation on this would be to compare communities at the same differentiation 
levels to gauge the effects of high or low fluidity on total output. 

Perhaps differentiation as a concept becomes clearer through an 
examination of Tables 1 through The essence of these tables is that the 
types of differentiated specializations can be ordered into a Guttman scale. 
It has been shown repeatedly by central place researchers and others (Berry, 
196^) that certain types of services are successful in some communities 
and not in others* For the most part, these researchers assume that certain 



Fig* 5 •--A possible pattern of relations between differentiated 
services in t\70 communities 



Connunity A 

Ideas and resources 
into and out of system 
from exogenous sources 
through linkage 
organizations 



Comnunity 3 

Ideas and resources 
flow into and out of 
system from exogenous 
sources through 
linkage organizations 




/\ = Elementary unit with a basic service, i.e. one needed by a 
— population~e.g. a grocery store 



I I = Elementary unit of a second basic service, e.g. a hardware store 



5= Eleraentary unit of a third basic service, e.g. a clothing store 



= Elementary unit of a fourth basic service, e.g. a department store 



population sizes permit the differentiated services. Wakeley and Carroll, 
hcr./ever, found that although population plays an important role in the 
ordering; 5 it does not completely determine the orderinf; in !-rhich services 
vnJl appear. 

Wakeley and Carroll exaiained several listings of secondary services, 
including Dun and Bradstreet's Directory of Businesses , a directory of 
hospitals, €Uid Ayer's Directory of Newspapers in order to create a scale 
of the number of different tjTpes of services available in 271 communities 
of over 2,500 people in New York State. As shown in Table 1, they dis- 
covered that all 271 of these centers had a grocery store. But only 26I 
had a grocery store, a plumbing contractor, and a phjrsician. And only 
238 had a grocery store, a plumbing contractor, a physician, and a house- 
hold appliance store. By examining Table 1 closely it is possible to 
recognize which types of services are associated with various levels of 
differentiation in the conmiunities. 

Lee and Clavel (I969) extended this type of scale to include a 
larger number of business items and hence to differentiate larger places 
more adequately than the Wakely and Carroll scale. Their scale is given 
in Table 2. It is a 26-item scale developed from the 36U counties in 
Appalachia and the northeastern United States. 

DeLuca (1972) extended even this sceuLe to make it comparable from 
one decade to another for the 300 counties of the Northeast for the years 
1950, i960, and 1970. His scale is given in Table 3- Although it has 
reduced the number of items to 16, it has a great advantage for diachronic 
analysis because the items are ccmparable from one decade to the next. 

Naturally, scales similar to these can be created for a vide 
variety of phenomena in several areas of social life* Hence, Clavel and 
KLuess (1971) have created a scale of planning activities, as presented in 
Table U, and there is an Bberts and Young (l97l) scale of different types 
of medical specialties, as presented in Table 5. Further scales have been 
produced by Schmidt (1972) for transportation linkages into communities 
and for cultural acL-rities and by Owen (1969) for banking and for political 
differentiation. 

It should be noted again that although these scales correlate 
highly with population size — between ^kO and .70, depending upon which 
sample (small, medium, or large) of communities is used for the correlation — 
they are not invariate with population size. Kbr do the scales necessarily 
vary together. Eberts and Yoimg (l97l) put the firct differentiation 
scale (from Table l), the medical specialities scale (from Table 5), popu- 
lation size, and cei'lain common indicators of "quality of life" into an 
orthogonal varimax factor analysis for the 271 upstate communities of New 
York State aoid discovered that the two differentiation scales did not fall 
into the same factor, indicating that they measure separate phenomena. It 
is probable, therefore, that each differentiation scale is responsive to 
different sources or causes and would have different effects on community 
quality. This is, of course, an important item for future research. 



Table 1 

Wakeley-Carroll Guttnan Scale: 
271 New York State Caimiunities of Population 2,500 or Greater, I96O 



Order for Scoring 

1 . 

2 

3 
U 

5 
6 
7 
6 

9 

10 



Frequency 
271 
261 
261 
238 

21U 
123 
120 

89 
65 



Errors Description of Items 

0 Grocery Store 

8 Plumbing Contractor 

U Physician 

10 Household Appliance 
Store 

15 Furniture Store 

27 General Hospital 

31 Local Newspaper 

8 Chainber of Commerce 

8 Wholesale Drug 
Company 

0 Television Station 



Menzel's Coefficient of Scalability .785 

Source: Unpublished data from study 055 in Hew York State Data Bank for 
Social Accounting, Department of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
University. Scale is adaptation by Robert L. Carroll of 
previous vrork by Ray S. Wake ley. 
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Table 2 

Lee and Clavel Guttman Scale: 
36k Counties in Appalachia-Northeast from 
Dun and Bradstreet Measures, I96C 



Order for Scoring 
1 
2 

3 
k 

5 



6 
7 
6 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
Ih 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 

22 



23 
2h 

25 
26 



Frequency 
328 
3S8 

325 
322 
317 

316 
31h 
308 
300 
299 

239 
230 

225 
208 
207 
195 
187 
186 
1U2 
111 
89 

6h 



r.rrors 
0 
0 
2 
k 
8 

7 
7 

16 
15 
8 

39 
38 
30 
kh 

h3 
hh 
kk 
26 
30 
31 
37 

11 



Description of Items 

Post Office 

Gas Station 

Drug Store 

Furniture Store 

Apparel & Accessory- 
Store 

Printing & Publishing 
Jewelry 

Drycleaning & Dyeing Plant 

Wholesale Food 

Wholesale Auto & Auto 
Equipment 

Long Distance Trucking 

Commercial Printing 

Photo Studios 

Department Stores 

Wholesale Machinery 

Radio Broadcasting 

Tajcicabs 

Music Store 

Book Store 

VJholesale Drugs 

Used Clothes & Shoe 
Store 

Clerical Services 

(Duplicating, address- 
ing, mailing, etc.) 

T. V. 



65 21 T. V. Broadcasting 

53 6 Blueprinting & Photo- 

copying 

l** 11 News Syndicate 

12 0 Business Loan (Short- 

term credit insti- 
tutions) 

Menzel's Coefficient of Scalability .770 
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Table h 

Clavel and Xluess Guttman Scale 

Planning Activities in 36U Appalachia- 
Northeast Counties, 196O 

Order for Scoring Frequency Description of Items 

0 71 None 

1 18 Chamber of Commerce 

2 63 Development Organization 

3 83 Controlled Fluoridation 

^ 18 Urban Renewal Project 

in Any Staga 

5 18 Planning Board 

6 25 Urban Renewal or Public 

Housing Agency 

7 31 Member of AIDC or AIP 

8 15 Professional Pull-Time 

Planning Director 

9 22 Completion of Two or 

More Urban Renewal 
Projects 



Menzel^s Coefficient of Scalability .68 
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Differentiation in a causal model 



Two questions are important in considering how differentiation 
relates to other concepts in coCTnunity development, namely, what are its 
causes and what are its effects: It is hypothesized above that differ- 
entiation of services is positively related to fluidity (and through it 
to linkages, equality, and income growth) • It is probable that hicher 
fluidity is necessary in order to provide innovativeness and opportunities 
to produce new differentiated services. Linkages affect differentiation 
in two ways, then: (l) as they affect equality income (money for local 
investments) and fluidity levels in communities and (2) as they come into 
communities creating a new type of differentiated service. Certain 
services--insurance protection, for example-.-are probably best provided 
by organizations outside most local communities. When enough people need 
such protection, then large firms establish offices (linkages) in these 
communities to meet the needs. 

Two things should be noted here. First, there is the matter of 
history. Before the widespread use of the automobile, most small rural 
coraraunities were more differentiated than they are today. Local rural 
communities very often had to provide a series of services to local popu« 
lations which today are not provided. Also, some complex services have 
been and are being adequately supplied by local organizations, but national 
organizations such as large retail chain establishments actually depend 
upon expansion (or so they perceive themselves in an expanding economy) 
in order to survive. Thus, "imperialistically,** they move into communities, 
often underselling local businesses in order to establish themselves until 
local businessmen find it uneconomic to continue in business. Then the 
national chains can and do establish either monopolies or oligopolies, 
including monopolistic pricing, and actually take more resources from a 
community for use elsewhere than they put into it through investment, 
exchange, and wages (Vietorisz and Goldsmith, 1971). 

A second note, on the relation of fluidity to differentiation, is 
that social scientists are not really aware of the limits of differentiation 
in highly fluid sitixations. As noted above, most social scientists believe 
that a certain population size is needed for a given more differentiated 
service to appear in a local community. What we suggest here is that i-f, vx^y 
be more inrportaJit to understand the amount of use which a local population 
makes of such facilities— how much fluidity exists in a local community— 
than simply to knovr that a certain population size exists. The correlation 
with more differentiated services and population sizes is high— betv;ef»n .Uo 
and .70 for New York State communities --but this still leaves o^/er half the 
variance in differentiated services >inexplained. We suggest that a con- 
siderable proportion of this unexplained variance may be explained by the 
amount of fluidity found vjithin more differentiated places. Certainly on an 
intuitive level ib would seem more logical that if more people can be per- 
suaded to use a given kind of service then it is more likely that such a 
service would suanrive even if population size were smaller. In an extreme, 
this line of reasoning asserts that if perfect fluidity existed in a sy stem- 
that is, if everybody were persuaded not to do anything for themselves 
except their own specialties— then, but only then, the limits of speciali- 
zation-differentiation in a system would depend solely on population size. 

In a causal model, therefore, differentiation should result from 
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increases in equality, income, ar.d/or fluidity. 

Some of the consequences of greater differentiation, however, must 
also bo noted* Althourh increased specialization-differentiation usually 
TTOvidos proater sendees for a population, empirical evidence shows that 
differentiation is unfortunately not an unalloyed good. Differentiation 
implies three problems* First, places with hicher differentiation are 
generally also' places vhich have greater poverty and/or relative inequality. 
One reason for the (greater poverty is because many retail services included 
in the differentiation scale are composed of organizations which are small 
and have relatively many unskilled or very low-skilled role positions in 
them. And these essentially tertiary organizations tend to have lower 
wage scales than business organizations in secondary or primary industries. 

Second, communities with higher levels of differentiation tend 
through migration to attract people who have fewer marketable skills; 
hence such communities are likely to have higher unemployment rates. Rela- 
tively unskilled people recognize that they cannot obtain jobs in comrauni- 
ties where industrial organizations require skills as requisites to Jobs. 
Thus they are more likely to migrate to places which have unskilled Jobs 
for them to fill. In the process , and especially when there is general 
unemployment in the economy, more people migrate to the more highly spec- 
ialized-differentiated communities than can actually find employment in 
them. Consequently, some migrants find that they must go on unemployment 
rolls (which also index poverty and inequality in these communities). 

A third problem related to the differentiation-migration chain is 
that migration and poverty tend to reduce fluidity in a community. New 
migrants into communities, especially poor new migrants, do not feel confi- 
dent enough to participate in political economic processes. Instead, often 
for good reasons ( The Poor Pay More , Caplovitz, 1963) > they are quite 
cautious in exchanging information and resources with other people. As a 
result, fluidity in such communities declines. But when fluidity declines 
in a community, the probability of a ccmraimity being able to differentiate 
into more complex levels becomes lower. Thus these communities experience 
lower fluidity, with the result that they tend to become more rigid in 
their ideas, communications, and resource exchange patterns. We believe 
such a pattern persists until new linkages appear to restiraulate fluidity. 

A Formalized Theoretical Model of Community Change in the Model 
The Model 

The formal path analytic scheme relating these variables and 
summarizing the above discussion has been depicted in Figure 2 (on p. 32), 
A Proposed General Model of Community Macro-System Change. The linkages 
in Time State I increase income and equality in Time State II and fluidity 
in Time State III, which in turn increase differentiation in Time State IV, 
which increases migration and inequality-poverty, which then decrease 
fluidity in Time Stage VI, so that the system comes to a kind of equilibrium 
of declining fluidity or increasing rigidity. Then, except when new link- 
ages appear, "social time" in the community stops, and it rigidifies in 
"equilibrium." With new linkages, however— the determination of which, 
as we noted earlier, is made by organizations largely beyond the control 
of a given community, and, according to the data, apparently to take 
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advanta{^e of i,hort-terTa poverty cuid/or rigidity conditions--fluidity will 
again increase, so that the system can differentiate and serve population 
needs more adequately. 

It should be noted that as a system expands and population segments 
become more isolated from one another, for efficiency each segment (rural, 
suburban, central city, ghetto) may develop or need to develop overlapping 
sets of differentiated services. The number, types, locations, development, 
and relations of these services become key problems in contemporary city 
and regional planning. An optimum mix of such services can considerably 
increase gross community product, as well as potentiality for more invest- 
ment, more jobs, and more differentiated services; a poor mix may not only 
leave certain population segments without certain services, it can also 
stultify growth, productivity, and morale in their populations. 

Another important part of the general model may be noted relating 
to -the concept of quality of life indicators. This concept raises a host 
of problems, not the least of which is the precise meaning of "quality of 
life." Without attacking the problem directly, we may say that the concept 
here refers to "things which at least some people think are directly good 
for people ." This excludes indicators which might mean that people would 
agree they are good for business or economic growth, or for beauty, or for 
military purposes, or even primarily for a more advantaged population seg- 
ment. Specifically, some indicators of quality of life might be: that 
more disadvantaged population segments obtain a better education, that 
they receive more adequate health care, that infant mortality goes down, 
that more welfare payments are available to those on welfare, that a greater 
proportion of those eligible for welfare are on welfare, that hospital care 
is available to them, and/or that their life expectancy goes up. By this 
usage, a "better" quality of life means that more people, and primarily 
more disadvantaged people, receive more adequate attention in having their 
needs met. In other words, people-oriented indicators imply greater mu- 
tuality by middle and working class people for disadvantaged people (Warren, 
1963, Ch. 6). It is likely, however, that such mutuality promotes gains 
in all population segments— for example, ""flSrough increased productivity and 
morale and through reduced levels of "deviant behavior." " 

Given this frame of reference, as noted above in the section on 
fluidity, empirical research studies, including our own, show that such 
people -oriented indicators vary directly and positively with the level of 
fluidity in a system, whereas business, "inftrastructure," or thing-oriented 
social indicators vary inversely and/or negatively (Hawley, 1963; and Clark, 
1968). Thus where people participate more, and more con5)etitively, in the 
political-economic process, attention to the needs of people will be better 
met by the system. 

With regard to the general model in Figure 2, therefore, it is 
hypothesized that quality of life indicators should increase faster in Time 
Stage III when fluidity is increasing than in Time Stage VI when fluidity 
is decreasing. Increasing fluidity should lead to increasing levels on 
people-oriented social indicators and decreasing fluidity should lead to 
decreasing levels or lower rates of increase on these indicators. To put 
it another way, when systems are more pluralistic—that is, when they have 
a more thorough-going democracy of participation and ccxiipetition— more 
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adequate attention will be paid to the needs of people in those systems. 
Likewise, research is showing that where the system is less participatory, 
less pluralistic, more rigid, or more concentrated, various subgroups in 
the population can more easily encourage the system to serve their popu- 
lation needs as opposed to more general population needs (Hawley, I963; 
Clark, 1968; and Grain and Rosentheil, 1967)» Hawley, for instance, has 
shown that where relatively small groups of people dominate the political- 
economic process--that is, vThere political concentration is high and 
competition is low — then urban renewal, which is basically a business- 
oriented federal subsidy, is more likely to reach success in a conmiunity. 
Such a condition is also compatible with the theoretical model in Figure 1* 

Theoretical adequacy of the formal model 

The model presented in Figure 2 meets most of the five relatively 
stringent criteria established above for an adequate theory of community 
development. First, the concepts used have been shown here to be reason- 
ably operational. At the very least, some indices for them can be con- 
structed. Moreover, majiy of these indices have been used extensively in 
previous empirical analyses producing results in predicted directions. 

Second, the model has been cast and examined in such a way that the 
concepts are employed diachronically. Figure 2 best illustrates how this 
criterion is met. 

Third, it meets the causality criterion. Some correlations have 
been shown to be reasonably high even when measured in such a way that lags 
occur between the variables. Moreover, these concepts have been demonstrated 
to be interrelated on the intuitive 'causal level by the consistent use of 
demonstrating ho\^ each concept may be built and understood through examining 
the structural relations of the social units and subunits recognized in 
social science (Figure l) and depicted in Figures 3 and 5. 

Fourth, although up to this point the variables in the theoretical 
model have not been linked specifically to variates 'directly manipulable by 
public policy makers at several governmental levels, they are cast in terms 
whereby such relations are ascertainable. In fact, this aspect of the model 
is so important that the entire following section, on policy implications 
of the model, will be devoted to it. 

Finally, as it stands, and if it is proved adequate in further 
tests, the theoretical model meets the fifth criterion of theoretical clo- 
sure. The model begins ^Tith linkages, iterates through distinct stages in 
a lagged recursive system, reaches a kind of equilibrium in rigidity, and 
then begins anew 'vri. th the appearance of new linkages. That the relations 
between the variables are lagged, by the way, reduces the statistical 
problems of "mutual feedback" or "resonance" between variables which are 
characteristic of many closed models. Nevertheless, in the "real world" 
various contingencies do occur to truncate the model. "All other things" 
are never equal. And, in particular, few systems are left alone to iterate 
in the heuristic sequence of Figure 2. Linkages affect fluidity, which 
affects differentiation, which in turn affects fluidity almost simultaneously 
in most enrpirical systems. Moreover, historical conditions of formal 
political structures sometimes make and keep communities unresponsive to 
demands from people. Still, in general the model demonstrates more 
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theoretical closure than other models of coniraunity development. 

The model has one final attractive feature. Since it is based on 
a unit of analysis v;hich has relative continuity through time, systematic 
data can be gathered for it from previous time-points, as veil as for com- 
parative systems. Linkaces alvrays occur in the real world ref^ardless of 
the intentions of particular individuals; fluidity is the essence of 
local political economy; and services, at least throuc^^h business records, 
are observable Trom great distances. Hence the model can be tested without 
the challenge of "experimental manipulation" by government officials, and 
data records on the model can be kept without the interference of citizens 
concerned about private rights and "governmental snooping." Furthermore, 
the use of such macrostructural units for observation and analysis avoids 
^ intricate social-psychological assumptions about value alternatives in 
particular individuals. In other words, by focusing on relatively objec- 
tive structural conditions in systems, the model is cast so that it can 
be tested relatively completely and inexpensively, avoiding the necessity, 
problems, assumptions, and costs of survey samples of individuals. Com- 
bining these considerations with the at least partial fulfillment of the 
above five criteria should, therefore, make this theoretical model a use- 
ful tool for social scientists and potentially for policymakers. 

Program Planning and Policy Implications 

Policy considerations stemming fl-om the above theoretical model 
can be derived for policymakers at several levels— the national and inter- 
state regional, the state and intrastate regional, and the local and 
locality-regional. Moreover, since each concept is policy manipulable by 
public decision makers in each governmental level, we will review each 
concept to show the model's overall relation to policy at the several levels. 

The relation of the model to policies of Cooperative Extension is 
more difficult to demonstrate without the latter' s considerable reorgajii- 
zation. At present it is still dominated by concerns for individuals — indi- 
vidual farmers, individual homemakers, and individual youngsters — rather 
than concerned with the significant policies of well-distributed economic 
growth, development of and access to community services, and more general 
indicators of people-oriented policies. To use the above theory effectively, 
Cooperative Extension woxxld have to develop some new expertise in local 
communities vdth detailed knovrledge of political-economic processes on a 
much breeder soale than that presently found, as well as ability to work 
with people different from those ^ich represent its present clientele. 
VJhereas at present Extension Agents work id.th decision makers most often 
in order to make them understand the programs of Extension, in the future 
they may have to work with decision makers so that the decision makers 
understand better the nature and implications of the decisions they are 
making for the quality of life in their communities as a v;hole. 

In any case, let us review each of the concepts and show its poten- 
tial relation to policy decisions at several levels. 

Linkage variables have been and are being manipulated by governments 
at all levels. Federal, state and local incentive programs of many types 
have been developed to entice large businesses to locate in particular 
localities and hence create new linkages for these communities. In addition, 
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the opening of new government offices creates linkages between local com- 
munities and the larger political economy ♦ Moreover, goveniinent programs 
to build infrastructures and other "T>assive" linkages between localities — 
such as through highway's, airports., other rublic facilities and utilities 
(Darks, libraries, and so forth) and even sewer and water systems— also 
create the potential for new linkages to localities* In fact, most pro- 
grams affecting linkages are made through decisions outside local commu- 
nities. Localities can often veto a new plant location, for example, 
but they can less often initiate it. 

If governinents are to optimize economic growth and well-being 
policies, therefore, they must estimate and coordinate costs -benefits of 
various kinds of incentive and investment policies much more adequately 
than at present. They should pay particular attention to plant locations 
and relocations for their likely effects on other significant variables 
in the model in the affected localities. It is probable that federal and 
state policies can no longer afford the lixxury of treating business organi- 
zations as primary units to be sen^jd; businesses should be served along 
with the broader political-economic interests of people in localities 
which lose or receive them. Income growth which businesses produce is 
useful not only to other businesses but also as "tax base" to people in 
communities as they plan and actuate community level programs in their 
localities, as well as a source of "saving" for local private investment. 
Attention to this relationship, perhaps in terms of licensing plant loca- 
tion and relocations, can and should become part of the policy concerns 
for decision makers at all levels. 

Equality variables are also directly manipulable by government pro- 
grams at all levels, primarily in the form of taxation and redistribution 
programs. Policymakers are often well aware of the effects of different 
types of taxation programs but often not aware of the effects correlated 
with inequities for local systems. Most local xegislators assume that 
inequities in taxation programs are less important considerations than 
efficiency and incorruptibility in tax collection. Both are important, of 
course, and steps should be taken to coordinate the efforts of policymakers 
at all levels to create equitable, efficient, and incorruptible taxation 
systems. Without equity, fluidity is much more difficult, and without 
fluidity local systems become unresponsive and hence less productive of 
life quality. 

A particular problem with redlstributive programs is that they some- 
times get sidetracked from their original purposes by local administrators. 
Food stamp and food distribution programs, for example, arc only haphazardly 
uniform from county to county when rural and urban programs are compared 
even within a single state, without attention to interregional differences 
(National Research Council, 1971)* In fact, extreme differences in poverty 
needs and financial relief exist not only between stateJ* in the Northeast but 
also between regions within states. Similar inequities would probably be found 
to exist between localities within the regions if they cotdd be measured 
accurately. Such inequities undoubtedly indicate that the system is operating 
less than efficiently from the standpoint of queJ-ity of life in those localities. 

Fluidity is also open to direct manipulation by federal governmental 
policies as well as by locaa policies. The several civil liberties laws 
represent one such policy. The one-man one-vote reapportionment required 
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in local cona-mities by federal cowrt order and enforced by federal 
authorities is another type of federal policy affectinc fluidity. More- 
over, in rearportioa'nent, if the formal political economic stracture in 
localities bocor.en laorc open to participation and conpctiti':n by all popu- 
lation serniants, as for instance through institut'.nc more "non-refora" 
policies--tha^ is, larrer lenislative bodies, ;d.th partisan representation, 
by district, and vith a stronn elected official as head— then fluidity 
can well be promoted in localities* In addition, certain population ses- 
ments can increase the** fluidity by better intra-segment organization, 
and more organizations to cross segment lines* These aims are certainly 
consistent vith "community action programs" instituted by federal policies, 
but ^ilso may be options of local policies, as for instance through OEO 
nnd "advocacy" planning. Furthermore, states could give localities more 
viutonoray in resolving their own problems, including a vider variety of 
taxation po\;ers, more options for local participation in budgets of the 
larger units, and a broader range of programs over vhich they would have 
some jurisdiction. }.'n the latter category, more programs requiring coop- 
eration between state and local levels, but with incentives from the state 
and federal agencies for such participation, might help create greater 
fluidity in localities. 

Finally, the government at all levels could certainly increase 
its efforts to create mechanisms for the flovr of relevant information and 
resources about political-economic processes. Until 1968, for example, 
no con5)rehensive compendium of federal programs for localities was avail- 
able to localities. Moreover, attention to such information by local mass 
media, particularly newspapers and television stations, is spotty at best 
and often nonexistent. In particular, little attention is paid to equality 
of access to such information by people in various population segments. 
Although free access to information is a "right" of all people, the 
better-educated and richer ailways have advantages. It is hardly just that 
people should in effect be penalized for their entire adult lives because 
of parental background or educational decisions made early in their lives. 
Perhaps access to significant political-economic information is so critical 
today that it cannot be left in private hands at the risk of non-disclosure 
or distortion when disclosed but must be more systematically provided 
through competitively controllfid and administered public agencies, for 
instance, as it is in Ehiropean television. 

Differentiation variables are also being manipulated by governments 
at all levels, although seldom as systematically as is now possible. !Hie 
differentiation scales in Tables 1 through 5 are intriguing in this respect. 
The creation of such scales suggests at least one iji5)ortant policy implica- 
tion for people concerned with assisting local popiilations to obtain better 
services for themselves. If the scales are correct— and we have little 
reason to think they are not, indeed we believe that computer analysis of 
Dun and Bradstreet tapes on every service in the United States community 
would produce even more detailed and accurate scales— then if fluidity is 
high enough in a particular local system, the local system should be able 
to support the next highest level of differentiati^-^n beyond the one in 
vjhich it is currently engaged. Likewise, if a local system has "errors" 
in the scale, then a business which "fills in the error" should also be 
successful. 

For instance, it is apparent that some of th** 322 connminities trtiich 
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have furniture stores, as reported in Table 3, represent errors in the 
differentiation process* Either these communities have furniture stores 
vhen they do not have drug stores, gas stations, or post offices, or they 
do not have furniture stores \ihen they already have apparel and accessori*- 
stores. Thus they represent errors in the scheme. Again, if our reasoninc 
is correct, the appearance of furniture stores in coniniunities vhich score 
more higjily on the differentiation scale should be successful econanic 
ventures, especiauLly if the fluiciity of tV.ese comunities is high. On 
th:.' other hand, if they ai'e errors by being much "too high*' on th.3 differ- 
entiation scale, it is likely they are next to go out of business. 

A second policy implication can also be noted frcan a Guttman scale 
such as the one in Table 2,. It may be that in certain communities and 
vith certain types of services "quantvm jumps" are possible. Again, depend- 
ing upon previous fluidity and differ'intiation levels, it may be that if 
certain types of services appear, other types of services will follovr^ A 
"country bainker" friend has observed, for example, that the establishment 
of suburban branch banks will be most successful when they are erected in 
conjunction with a series of other services. This would follow, it would 
seem to me, particularly in relatively homogeneously wealthy, suburban 
communities where fluidity has been high but differentiation is sit an ab- 
noraajly low level. Of course, these are the precise conditions found in 
many new "suburban housing developments," 

Should these "quantum jxiraps" or "filling in errors" be borne out 
by additional research on all types of communities and with more precise 
and extended differentiation scales in a series of community services, 
local investment policies could become much more rational, less chancy, 
and more ordered than at present. Many fewer resources would need to be 
wasted in either rural or urban places. Moreover, it is probable that 
such scales can be developed for inter-segment intrasystem analysis. If so, 
then such scales can become the basis of local growth policies by examining 
the distribution of differentiation within systems and estimating the like- 
lihood of success of investment at the next level on the differentiation 
scale for a variety of segment types. In this way, both rural and urban 
ghetto (or segment) businesses, for exanple, could be coordinated more 
efficiently with other businesses in localities, so that business patterns 
would be generally consistent with the levels of income, equality, and 
fluidity given in a particular locality. In this way, also, perhaps 
some businesses could return to "neighborhoods" rather than be lost to 
shopping centers dominated by interregional and interstate firms* 

It may be important to note in this regard that, despite DeLuca's 
(1972} single scale for 1950, I96O, and 1970, given in Table 3, with the 
advent of new technologies more detailed differentiation scales may change 
fiom decade to decade. Investments made on the basis of these scales, 
therefore, may depend upon continued research and development to keep the 
scales up to date. In any case, in a changing political economy such in- 
vestment cannot be seen as a "once and for all" venture but mrast be seen as 
dynamic, with certain new businesses anc activities continually replacing 
older ones. 

It is also important to note .that policymak;ers at all levels- 
private and jt/ablic, local, regional, and national— should and can be 
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concerned with such policies, and hopefully in a coordinated fashion. It 
is doubtful that national or state policymakers alone would be capable of 
coordinating these policies because of the vast amount of accurate informa- 
tion which would have to be collected and processed for some very small 
units* Therefore, it would be necessary for considerable expertise to be 
developed at the several levels, but expertise which would also be coor-" 
dinated in a simultaneously centralizing and decentralizing fashion. Per- 
haps Cooperative Extension could take the lead in developing such "packages** 
of expertise. Its overall organization at present is ideally supposed to 
operate in such a fashion, and it is one of the few nationwide organiza- 
tions officially orgeinized to perform such a task. 

I^igration variables are also open to policy manipulation, although 
in this country no coordinated and self-conscious migration policy has been 
developed. Nevertheless, decisions to develop more hardware technology in 
agriculture in order to reduce the nuniber of people necessary in fanning 
is in essence a migration policy. Also,- decisions to permit large corpo- 
rations to move into or out of rural areas ;dthout public control is in 
effect a migration policy, as is the decision (or non-decision, as the 
case may be) to centralize welfare and unemployment offices in larger 
urban centers, thus attracting unemployed and underemplqyed people from 
rural areas to urban centers. Furthermore, massive superhighway policies 
have encouraged migration out of rural areas to places near such highways, 
and ultimately to the urban centers T/hich become nodes for the intersections 
of such highxrays. In addition, low income housing in urban centers en- 
cou3rages rural people to moi'^e from their inadequate rural housing conditions 
into places where better housing and job opportunities exist. 

All these things demonstrate that migration policies are possible 
and actual at all levels of government, A major problem is that so few 
detailed plans are explicated for the causes and effects of such migration. 
Yet migration, particularly migration into central-city ghettoes, but 
also out -migration from rural areas, has a self-fulfilling debilitating 
effect OP both the receiving and donor coraraunities. Unless better, more 
total programs for dealing with migrants are discovered and implemented, 
especially programs x^ich will more easily integrate migrants into communi- 
ties efficientlj'^ and effectively'^, such as might be possible through 
assistance grants to places irtiere jobs for potential migrants would be 
waiting for them, then present migration policies will continue to have 
debilitating effects on both the receiving and donor coraLiunities. The 
present research does not provide many answers to the problems raised by 
migration, but it does provide further understanding of the dynamics of 
migration and its reliance and effects on other community dimensions. 

In conclusion, a word should be indicated on the relation of poli- 
cies (means) to goals of systems. Goals for any social imit or social 
system can usually be characterized in terms of end-states into which the 
system moves in reaching an equilibriuii (such as Parsons [1951 J analyzed) 
or as a process, in the way the unit adjusts to changing conditions. It is 
quite clear that the -inriters of the U. S. Constitution conceived of the 
goal of the United States as a process by ^rtiich systems adjust to new 
conditions. They recognized that new problems would arise and that their 
job vras to create a viable structure for responding to s\ich problems. The 
structure was one which may be characterized as a "thorough-going demo- 
cracy.*' Such a democracy is the essence of the variable we have here called 
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fluidity* One f^oal our paper is to show the dynamics by which local 
commnity systems move frcm conditions of low fluidity, -where they resolve 
their internal system segment problems relatively inefficiently and less 
satisfactorils', to one of higher fluidity "^.rhere system problems are re-- 
solved more satisfactorilj''. It also shov;s how systems move from conditions 
of hi^h fluidity to conditions of Icni fluidity* 

In any case, it must be continually kept in mind that localities 
are dynamic entities, yet entities with erctreme differences and much 
influence in shaping a great many personal and social characteristics of 
their people. To return to our original analogy, communities are the soil 
in which people prosper or do not prosper* But this soil changes much 
more rapidly than the soil of the biological world. Careful attention to 
this soil and its acceptance or rejection of manipulable activities is 
also required, or people everywhere — in rural villages, urban slums, or 
suburban ghettoes — are much the worse for it. We believe we have developed 
the initial stages of an analytic model to aid people in understanding 
their communities and the characteristics of those communities more effect- 
ively. We hope that our fVcture research and the future policies which 
may stem from it can assist people in such communities to become more 
responsive to each other and to the objective conditions affecting them 
in the complex processes of their constant adjustment and readjustment. 
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ECONCMIC ANALYSIS OF THE CAMPGROUND M^KET IN THE NORTHEAST 
Gerald L. Cole 
University of Delaware 



NEM-U2, as the niimber and title indicate, is a regional project 
which qualifies for marketing funds. Ten states from the region are 
participating in the project, in addition to a cooper ator from the U.S. 
Forest Service at Durham, New Hampshire, and cooperators from Michigan 
and Alaska. The states of Delaware, West Virginia, and Massachusetts 
are collecting data for Maryland and Rhode Island, the only two states 
not represented on the Technical Committee. Because of the widespread 
interest and cooperation on the project, there is a great potential to 
compare and contrast public campground resource use policies and the 
private campground industry throughout the Northeast during the conduct 
of the project. 

Research Problem 

The problem as visualized by the Technical Committee is a twofold 
one. We are concerned both with problems of public agencies providing 
camping opportunities in the Northeast and with problems of private 
campground operators in the region. Public agencies are facing pressures 
fjrom the public at large concerning use of scarce public resources in 
the region, especially in the more crowded areas such as those on Cape 
Cod and in the national parks. Public administrators are in a quandary 
as to how to provide the camping facilities that the public demands and 
at the same time insure that other recreationists have the opportunity to 
express their preferences. Thus a study of the methods of providing and 
pricing the camping opportunity is vitally needed to provide such infor- 
mation to public resource management agencies. 

Public managers are increasingly coming under pressure from the 
various state legislators to provide camping opportunities while at the 
same time charging fees which are sufficient to cover at least the varia- 
ble costs of providing the camping opportunity. On the other hand, they 
face pressure from the camping public to keep the fees relatively low in 
order that more of the population at large can enjoy a camping experience. 

Side by side with the public facilities are the private campgrounds. 
Private entrepreneurs face problems similar to those of public agency 
managers. That is, they must be well aware of their pricing policies in 
order to attract sufficient clientele to cover the costs of pra.-iding the 
camping opportunity. In this case we recognize that they must cover both 
the fixed and variable costs in the long run, whereas the public agencies 
may only be required to cover the variable costs. Thus private camp- 
ground operators need information on the pricing of the camping opportunity 
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in order to do a more efficient job of providing necessary facilities, 
pricing their product to hopefully insure a profit in the long run. 

The cainping public and society in general will benefit from more 
widespread knowledge of improved pricing policies, and this should lead 
to more efficient allocation of resources used in. providing camping 
opportunities. 

Because of the wide diversity of the natural resource base through-, 
out the northeastern United States, the region offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study a variety of methods of providing and pricing canping 
opportunities. The resource base varies from seashore to mountains, with 
inland lakes in some cases artifically created. Thus there is a wide 
selection available to the camping public. Likewise, there are numerous 
public resource management agencies that provide camping, including the 
state park management agencies, the national park system, the national 
forests, and county and municipal governments. 

It is also recognized that with this diversity of camping oppor- 
txmities there is a broad range in the rate of occupancy among the dif- 
ferent campgrounds in the region. Numerous factors relate to occupancy 
rates, and these are being researched as part of the regional project. 
It is hoped that an end result of the project will be to recommend 
measures which will in^jrove the rate of occupancy among the more remote 
campgrounds in the region. 

Objectives 

The objectives of NEM-U2 are taken directly from the regional 
project outline and are as follows: 

1. To determine the motivations, goals, and characteristics of the 
camping public as a guide to development of a rational pricing 
system for the public and private camping resource mix. 

2. To determine the legal authority and policies which underlie 
the pricing and marketing decisions of public caniping manage- 
ment agencies. 

3. To determine the marketing and pricing practices of private 
firms providing camping. 

h. To develop and evaluate alternative marketing and pricing systems 
in accordance with expressed goals of the general public, camp- 
ground users, private firms, and public camping management ■ 
agencies. 

Research Design ' 

To facilitate the discussion of the research design being employed, 
we will break it down by each objective. The regional project is being 
conducted over a four-year period, and the first three objectives are 
being either completed at the present time or projected for completion in 
the next year. 
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The approach being used for Objective 1, which deals with consumer 
goals and motivations, is anticipated to be a macro approach in which a 
aousehold study will be conducted. Households in the nation will be 
sampled not only to determine motivations and goals of campers but also 
to get at problem vhich has recently been discovered in research being 
done by the U.S. Forest Service on a cooperative basis with several 
camping organizations. Tiiis problem is that of measuring the effect of 
dropouts from the camping population as well as exploring the goals and 
motivations of the current non-camper who anticipates beginning parti- 
cipation in the activity within the next one to three years. We feel that 
it is of vital concern to both public managers and private operators to ^ 
know more about the characteristics of those campers who are dropping 
out of the market. This would be of vital interest to the managers 
and operators in designing advertising and pricing policies either to 
keep the potential dropout active or to cause those with a high degree 
of interest to actually enter the market. Theirefore a national study 
will be employed, because it is of utmost importance to attempt to get 
at the market from which the Northeast draws its canrpers* This, of 
course, would mean that you cannot restrict the study to each respective 
state, since numerous previous studies have found that campers are very 
mobTle and trsGceJL within and outside the region on weekend and vacation 
trips and do not limit themselves to their own respective states. 

Now, more specificallj^ let us look at seme of the hypotheses we 
intend to test in the nationail study for Objective 1, which we antici- 
pate will get under way in the fall of 1972. Following are some of the 
hypotheses we intend to test: 

1. The dropout is the end of a process of change through the various 
stages of camping activity. 

2. The inactive segment of the camping market is composed of two 
classes of households: (a) temporarily inactive and (b) per- 
manently inactive. 

3. The ratio of permanently inactive campers to active campers is 
remaining more or less constant. 

k. Temporary inactivity is usually the result of one or more of the 
following causes: 

a. Illness, accident, or death of a member of the household. 

b. Limitations in financial, temporal, physical, or social 
ability to participate as a result of changes in spendable 
income, residentiail location, family responsibility, or job 
requirements. 

c. Mild dissatisfaction with available camping opportunities 
and related travel conditions. 

d. Coincidental occurrence of poor weather and available leisure 
time, or conflicts for the use of available leisure. 

e. Equipment failures. 

f . Normal cyclical variation— some households may always camp 
in alternate years, etc. 



Chaiige in camping interest on the part of one or more 
family members ♦ 

h» Social problems; for example, a desire to change camping 
patterns so as to avoid having to camp vdth friends or 
neighbors, etc. 

i. The influence and bad camping experiences of frien ds and 
associates* 

6. Permanent inactivity is usually the result of one or more of the 
following causes: 

a. Habitual temporary inactivity. 

b. General loss of interest or gradual substitution, i.e., 
acquisition of a back-yard pool or second home.. 

c. Disintegration of household or advancing age of head of 
household. 

d. Conflict of desire to camp with desire to avoid contributing 
to pollution, resolved in favor of the latter; i.e., an 
ecological "backlash." 

e. Disappointing and unsatisfactory camping experiences result- 
ing from such factors as: 

1) Continued difficulty in finding available sites while on 
atrip, overcrowding, congestion, etc.; 

2) Changes in the types of people who are evident at 
campgrounds ; 

3) Widespread deterioration of campground conditions; 
k) Rising costs of canrping. 

7. Permanent inactivity is usually preceeded by a recognizable 
pattern of participation, such as: 

a. Vigorous searching for compatible campgrounds, management, 
or camping neighbors. This searching may include visiting 
many campgrounds as well as discussions of alternative styles 
and sites with camping associates, Joining camping clubs, 
biiying magazines and guidebooks, and otherwise attempting to 
increase the volume of available information. 

b. Increased frequency of inactive periods. 

c. Changes in ciamping style, such as renting one site for the 
season or switching to back-pack or boat canqping. 

As can be seen from the above list of hypotheses, we intend to 
explore the dropout problem, study current satisfaction rates of active 
campers, and explore the market group that has a high potential for en- 
tering the market. 

In the course of our survey we will ask only a few questions of the 
segment of the market that has no intention of camp\ng or has never been 
camping in order that we may very briefly determine some of the character- 
istics of this group. Preliminary work by LaPage indicates that about 
one-half of the population could be considered either active or potential 
campers, whereas the other one-half has no interest in participating in 
this particular outdoor recreational activity. 

The analysis for Objective 2 is now being concluded. The field work 
^;as done for this objective during the summer of 1971* The approach for 



Objective 2 was a personal interview with public resource managers in 
each of the respective states in the Northeast, including those two 
states that do not have technical cooperators. In most cases we obtained 
a copy of the state statutes which specifically authorise the respective 
management agencies to administer cajqpgrounds in their own states, in- 
cluding the establishment of facilities, enlargement of existing camp- 
grounds, and pricing of camp ng facilities. We explored with the adminis 
trators their past record of changing or increasing camping fees and 
future plans for doing so, as well as their future plans for expansion 
of facilities— both the niunber of campsites and the kinds of services 
offered . 

Dr. Robert Bond, of the University of Massachusetts, and his sub- 
committee have summarized the individual state reports which were sub- 
mitted to them and have prepared the first draft of a regional report. 
This regional report stmniarizes the findings of the various states, 
together with policy recommendations for changing, marketing pricing poli- 
cies among the state amd national agencies which provide camping oppor- 
tunities. 

The recommendations from the regional subcommittee will be useful 
in later analysis as we go on to Objective h in the latter stages of 
the regional project. 

The research for Objective 3 was also completed during the summer 
of 1971 and involved a regional study of private campground operators, 
with all states being included. A uniform regional questionnaire was 
employed to elicit responses from the operators, and a uniform sampling 
approach was used throughout the region. We concluded that the majority 
of the camping opportunities would be provided by the larger private 
campgrounds within the region, so our sampling was as follows: 10 percent 
of those caJi5)grounds with 1-U9 sites were sampled, 25 percent of those 
campgrounds with 50-99 sites were interviewed, and all campgrounds with 
100 sites or more were contacted. 

The private campground operators were contacted through a personal 
interview which took approximately two hours. Duriiig the course of the 
interview, detailed information was obtained on the size of the camp- 
ground; the portion of the available area that was developed; facilities 
offered; and, in great depth, a schedule of prices being charged for site 
rentsds by facilities within tl t park, such as swimming pools, trails, 
boat ramps, firewood, etc. 

The purpose of this phase of the study was to obtain in as much 
detail as possible the pricing schedule by types of facilities offered 
in order to compare and contrast the situation within the given camp- 
ground with the remainder of the Northeast. In addition to pricing 
schedules and facilities offered, the campground operators were also 
questioned about the occupancy rates for their respective campgrounds by 
time of the year. More specifically, the occupancy rates were separated 
by holidey weekends, by other weekends throughout the simmer, and by 
months during the time in which the campground was open. A detailed 
business ansdysis was made of each campground in the sample where the 
owner cooperated, in order to obtain income data by type, such as site 
rentals, store income, etc., and expense data for such items as insursuice 



repairs and maintenance, advertising, rental of equipment, depreciation, 
labor, etc* 

As part of the marketing studjs a detailed analysi? was also made 
of the types of promotional gimmicks used by the campgroiii'id operator, 
including such things as the use of reservations, allowing pets, the type 
of advertising used, and the use of special features such as movies, 
dances, teenage recreational halls, and other facilities or attru^ctions 
which would appeal to a broad clientele* 

Finailly, the private operator was asked in detail about the types 
of attractions that his particular campground had and the advantages his 
particular campground might have over the nearest facility, be it public 
or private. Attractions included water-based activities such as swimming 
pools or lakes, rivers, ocean, and various other types of attractions 
that would appeal to a particular segment of the camping population. 

Objective U, which will include policy recommendations or changes 
in pricing patterns or marketing systems, will get under way during 
1973 and be concluded in 197U, It is anticipated that this phase of the 
project will involve pulling together the conclusions from the work 
being done with other phases of the project. Recommendations will be 
made to public administrators and private operators for possible improve- 
ments in their pricing or marketing practices. In the case of the puMic 
campgrounds, these will help to increase revenue so as to more adequately 
cover variable costs or total costs, if deemed appropriate, within each 
respective state. In the case of the private operator, it is hoped that 
the recommendations will allow him to obtain a profit and remain in 
business over the long run. 

Use o f the Results 

The Technical Committee believes that there are numerous ways in 
which the data being collected and now being analyzed may be used in the 
future to improve the efficiency of the campgr:und market" in the north- 
eastern United States. As was indicated earlier, public officials are 
faced with the situation of either having to expand their facilities or 
make better use of existing facilitxes under budget restrictions, and 
the overall population may be questioning the portion of funds going into 
campground development. Therefore all information cn pricing and mctrketing 
practices will undoubtedly be of great iit5)ortance to public caaqpground 
managers in the next several years as they face many critical decisions. 

During the earlier states of the project, the Technical Committee 
made a decision to publish a handbook designed to be of use to tiie public 
or private campground operator and to the Extension Service in working 
with present sJid potential campground owners. This handbook will include 
the resxxlts of our research from the numerous phases of the project, 
including the resxxlts from Objectives 1, 2, and 3> together with recom- 
mendations relating to Objective h. 

The handbook will have segments relating to the customer: the 
camper, the potential camper, and the dropout. Also included will be 
recommendations for ways to atten^rt to keep the camper active and enjoying 



bin experience and vays by vhich the operator might better attract po- 
tential caapers into the market, together with recocimendations for im- 
proving the pricing practices so as tc better insure a profit. Ob;iective 

nov bc-nr written up, '-dLl incTjde policy TecSamendat ions on changes 
in institutional -irranf.ements and lavs which would make better use of 
public facilities in their development. The data from Objective 3 will 
be of special use to private operators and pxiblic officials in better 
schedulinr their pricing and promotional pra'^tices so as to improve the 
profitability of the capping business. 

Thus we'believe that the results of our study can be especially 
useful to Extension workers in working with potential campground opera- 
tors and can be a useful guide to present campground operators as they 
expand their facilities or improve their facilities in the future to meet 
the needs of a more/ demanding clientele who are purchasing additional and 
more expensive campinp equipment and reqrtitire^more extensive facilities 
at the campground. - 



NE-65: ECCnOMC /^JNALYSIS OF ENVIROOT'ENTAL QUALITY EFFECTS 
ASS'^CIATED WITH SEASONAL H'^MSS 

Kays B. Gamble 

The Pennsylvania State University 



The primary concern of this conference should be for the people in 
rural northeastern United States. This being so, we cannot overlook the 
role that land resources — including water, forests, wildlife, and the 
other natural existences that are an integreul part of land — play in the 
economic and social life of these people. For most rural people in the 
Northeast, the primary contribution zf land is as space — a location for 
a home, a job. As we all know, this is a big change from the role the 
land played in the life of ruretl people many years ago Then most niral 
people were directly dependent on the land resource for their livelihood. 
Technological cnanges in agriculture, mining, energy production, communi- 
cations, transportation, food processing, and marketing; per capita 
shifts in the demand for wood and wood products; and inter-regional 
changes in coniparative advantage -^or natural resource oriented activities 
have all contributed toward a drastic lessening of the direct dependence 
of rural people in our region upon the land resource for their livelihood. 

But there have emerged new and increasing demands tqpon rural land 
resources. Most of these new demands originate with urban interests. 
Urban residents, businesses, and governments are turning more and more to 
rural America to satisfy the demands for housing sites, industrial sites, 
highways, airportsr, solid waste disposal, recreation, water supply, and 
just plain open space. The shift from rural interests to urban interests 
of the demand for rural land resources and the services these resources 
can supply has some severe implications for the people remaining in rural 
areas. Urban interests more and more will dictate the use to which rural 
land will be put. Urban interests more and more will influence the 
social, economic, ajid environmental climate of rural areas. And rural 
people, more and more, will have to be cognizant of these urban interests 
and be willing and prepared to work and cooperate with tirban people if 
they want to retain any semblance of influence or control over their 
rural resources. 

This urban interest in riural America is probably most evident in 
the use of rural land for recreation. More leisure time, more disposable 
income, reduced travel time, and a social ethic for outdoor recreational 
activities have all greatly contributed to a tremendous growth in demand 
for recreational space. The ITE-65 project concentrates on one aspect of 
this demand — the seasonal home, also called the leisure home, the second 
home, or the vacation home- 



During the past decade, national policies relating to the natural 
resources base of our ec^nom^ have shifted from an emphasis on resource 
scarcity to the broad problems of resvource quality. Snvironinental 
quality problesis exist in rural areas as well as in urban areas, in the 
Northeast, one of the more pressing rural environnental quality problems 
is associated with the intensive use of rural lands ^or recreation, par- 
ticularly for seasonal home developments. Most cf us, I think, har/e seen 
the tar paper shacks and converted bus bodies along a pretty stream or 
in the miadlc of a scenic vista. In Pennsylvania we have rural sltuss as 
well as lurban slums, 6Uid some of these rural slums are seasonal home 
comnninities. They exist along our seacoeists as well. 

In some communities, homes of all sizes, shai)es, ages, and appear- 
ance are crowded together with no public^ water or sewage disposal. The 
lack of public water-supply and proper sewage handling methods in these 
rural seasonal Home communities may present more cf a health problem than 
urban slums. Even today in many rural areas there are few attenipts at 
land use controls, building codes, or other measures to preserve or pro- 
tect quality. In Pennsylvania, some lakes with extensive seasonal home 
development around their shores have had to be closed to public swimming 
because of high coliform counts as a result of improper or no sewage 
disposal facilities, ""ne of our study areas is such a community. In 
some cases, seasonal homes are the source of pollutants which threaten 
the very environmental values the occupants originally sought. 

At the same time, however, it must be recognized that seasonal 
homes can confer financial and environmental benefits upon the connunities 
in which they are located. Tax payments, concurrent with a lesser demand 
for^conminity services such as education; expenditures for construction 
and maintenance; and purchases of local goods and services benefit 
directly and indirectly rural economies. Well designed and maintained 
seasTnal. home communities, not necessarily expensive ones, can provide a 
stimulus for improving or maintaining rural environmental quality. But 
I would like to interject that I don*t think outdoor recreation will pro- 
vide the economic salvation for rural communities that many in the past 
throught it might. It is possible, too, that the expectation of financial 
g€Lins from outdoor recreation has reduced the rate of outmigration cf 
surplus rural people. When these expected gains failed to materialize, 
the adjustment of rural communities was made more difficult and delayed. 

^ne of the basic premises of this research project is that a rela- 
tionship exists between environmental queility and social welfare. The 
numerous e:cpressions of concern for environmental quality and the wide- 
spread public support for federal, state and local legislation aimed at 
curbing air and water pollution and promoting scenic enhanconent give 
strong evidence that social welfare, as it relates to environmental qual- 
ity, is not being optimized. 

Another central- premise is that our present market system ^rla the 
pricing mechanism does not capture or reflect all relevant values associ- 
ated with resource use or responses of resources to changing demands. 
Certain social values, both positive (benefits) and negative (costs.), 
resulting from external economies and diseconomies are not reflected in 
the market prices for goods and services. 



A third basic premise is that as a result of the failure of the 
decentralized market to capture all relevant values associated with 
resource use, these resources are not then optimally allocated to maxi- 
mize social welfare* In general, the resources that have associated 
diseconomies (costs) are overproduced, whi]? resources that generate 
external economies (benefits) tend to be underproduced. 

Institutional arrangements of different kinds have been devised by- 
society to limit free choice so as to protect the "public interest." 
Insofar a^ the e^ridence indicates that social welfare as it relates to 
environmental quality is less than optinnm, one must a prior i conclude 
that present institutional arrangements are not achieving their desired 
or stated g'jais and objectives. 

Seasonal home development in rurauL areas of the Northeast reflects 
all '>f the above premises and conditions. Almost^ all indicators point to 
a rapidly expanding Tsjarket in the futtire for seasonal homes. As seasonal 
home development progresses, so will the magnitude of environmental 
quality problems, as well as the benefits accruing from this use of the 
land resource. The problems that are urgent today may become critical 
tomorrow. 

Economists have not generally been successful in their attempts to 
identify and quantifi*- the social values relating to resource use. This 
failtire takes on added ua^ency in light of the rapidly changing demands 
that are being made upon rural land resources, particularly in the heavily 
populated northeastern region of this country. It was felt that the 
seasonal home demands on rural land resources and the supply response to 
these demands, particularly as environmental quality is concerned, offered 
a new and challenging opportunity to examine the nature aad incidence of 
social values (both gains and losses), and laeasure, where possible, their 
magnitudes . cui they relate to the local community. 

Concurrent with the need for a better assessment of the social 
values associated with environmental quality are ways by which the "public 
interest" might better be accoimnodated in light of the changing demands 
for quality environments. If through new institutional aixangements the 
quctLities of rural environments can be ingproved. or at least the rate of 
environmental, quality deterioration reduced, a higher level of social 
welfare should pre^'/ail. Rural residents, along with seasonal home occu* 
pants, would be the beneficiaries. 

Five individuals and their respective universities are presently 
engaged in this research project. They are: 

Malcolm Bevins of VemKjnt 
Gerald Cole of Delaware 
Don Derr of Rutgers 
Don Tobey of Maine 
and myself. 

In the early stages of the project, David Fischer of Rhode Island also 
participated, but Dr. Fischer has since left that institution. 

Four research objectives were specified. in the original proposal. 



These, together with later, modifications, are: 

1. Deteraiine the environmental situations (positive €Uid negative) 
associated with seasonal homes and analyze the attitudes, 
interests, and goals of people for a quality seasonal home 
environment . 

2. E'/aluate the social and private costs and benefits of identi- 
fied environmental situations ax both the regional and nation- 
al levels. '"National level" has since been eliminated ftor*. 
this objective. 

3. Assess cxirrent and alternative institutional arrangements 
•intended to correct inefficiencies and inequities in resource 

use in seasonal home communities. 
h» Determine the total potential market for seasonal Homes in 
the Northeast and delineate the effects of environmental fac- 
tors iqpon this market. 

The fourth objective has been dropped ftrom this project. It was 
originally included to accomnodate the research interests of Professor 
Ragatz at Comell University, one of the original cooperators in NE-65, 
but Professor Ragatz has, in the interim, left Cornell University. 

Within the five cooperating states, l8 seasonal home communities 
were selected for study, 13 of which are situated on lakes and 5 on the 
Atlantic seashore (ocean front or bays). These l8 comminities repre- 
sent a wide range of home styles, conmiunity age, density and size, income 
levels, institutional controls, -nd environmental quality* They were 
not selected at randcEi ftrom the total population of seasonal home commm- 
ities, but rather were selected to represent a range of the variables 
mentioned* The number of homes within each community varied from 3h to 
2,100 and included both seasonal homes and permanent homes. Separate 
questionnaires for the seaisonal home occupants and the pe^Toanent residents 
were developed, although all attitudinal questions and man^- of the socio- 
economic background questions were the same for both. Out of the total 
of 8,513 homes, 2,6l2 were sampled for an over-all sanpling rate of 31 per 
cent. The saii5>ling rate varied from" 100 percent for small communities 
to 10 percent for the large communities* In all states interviewers " 
contacted the people in the homes randomly selected, e3cplained the purpose 
of the study, and asked their cooperation in coinpleting the questionnaire. 
Depending upon the manpower and financial resources available, call-backs 
were made in some states to collect the questionnaires; in the remaining 
states the forms were mailed back in envelopes provided. Response rates 
for individual contmriities varied from 69 percent to 12 percent, with 
an over-all rate of U3 percent. This provided 1,131 xisable returns. 

The first part of the questionnaire contcdned attitudinal ques- 
tions to determine people's perspective of environmental conditions in 
their conmunity. The second part of the questionnaire contained ll^- open- 
ended questions and attempted to find out why people came to this parti- 
cular community, what they liked and disliked about it, and what changes 
they had observed ober time in both the natural and social environment. 
The last part of the questionnaire elicited background information on 
demographic variables, occtjpations, income, lot size, value of home, taxes^ 
recreational activities, acid so forth. 



Water quality data were obtained from state health agencies for 
some of the communities and for the remaining coniminities ftrom tests 
conducted by the individxuil investigators using the Hatch Coliver mul- 
tiple tube coliform test* Tax data and institutional control data will 
be collected in the current year. 

The committee saw the necessity for and became interested in devis- 
ing a procedure whereby comminities could be rated according to certain 
environmental quality criteria. After considerable time and effort, 
including field testing, a rating form was developed which was then 
applied to all l8 study sites by the full technical committee. This form 
treated natural environmental features, such as water, land, amd scenic 
characteristics apart from man-made features of the environment, such as 
hoxising, community design, traffic, and so forth* In all there were 3h 
natural and man-made features included on the rating form* Certain 
features deemed especially inportant, such as water color among the nat- 
ural features and spacing around homes among the man-made features, were 
accorded higher weights than other features. Each factor was given a 
rating of 1 (bad) to 5 (excellent). Appljring the weighting factors and 
then summing provided a score for nattural features and another score for 
man-made features. 

The committee, generally, is not satisfied with the rating form and 
its application. MDst features in both the natural and man-made cate- 
gories are rated in a subjective maimer. For exanqple, there are no firmly 
established objective criteria by which one can say a certain feature 
merits a k rating rather than a 2 rating. Thus there are likely to be 
significant differences in rating values obtained for the same contmmity 
by different people or grbups of people. Mast of the comnittee members 
feel that this aspect of the project merits much further work at seme 
future date. 

Considerable statistical analysis has already been performed with 
the data, more is presently xinderway, and more is planned for the coming 
year. In the past year the following analyses were conpleted: frequency 
coxints with means and standard deviations by study sites, states, and 
region; chi square on attitudinal and socio-economic background data; 
ANOVA on attitudinal and recreational activity participation; scatterplot 
analysis of all study sites with several water quality variabl .; and 
cluster analysis on some of the more significant attitudinal variables. 

Three M.S. theses, two at Delaware and one at Penn State, have been 
coii5)leted, with another M.S. thesis currently in progress at Maine. I 
won't attempt to comment on the theses done elsewhere, but at lann State 
the student used principal component and multiple regression to explain 
the nuniber of days of use per year of seasonal homes. The implication 
here is that the more the homet is used, the more it provides opportunity 
for generating local income to the rural community. Water quality and 
certain institutional controls (number of homes and restriction of 
certain activities) were 3 of 15 variables significant in explaining 
seasonal home use. < 

At the present time, Delaware is constructing an input-output model 
for the region in which their stuiy sites are located. This model, 
together with some I-O studies done at Penn State in previous yearr;, vjll 



give a more complete estimate of direct and indirect revenues generated 
by seasonal home recreaticnists in rural communities. New Jersey is now- 
working with real estate data as well as soil and water quality data. 
Maine is preparing a descriptive publication -^f their study areas, and a 
Master's degree student is correlating attitudes with various socio- 
economic variables and recreation patterns. 

Vermont is about to issue an Experiment Station Bulletin describing 
environmental quality aspects of the six seasonal home lakeshore commun- 
ities they have studied. 

During the coming year there will be further statistical analysis 
of the data already collected and to be collected. Such analysis will 
include in part socio-economic profiles of seasonal home occupants and 
correlation and regression analysis of tax and property value data. Fur- 
ther efforts will be made to attempt to correlate the natural and man- 
i^ode quality ratings of comminities with attitudinal and socio-economic 
variables* New technological developments in the handling of sewage and 
solid wastes in the single home and small community will be examined. 
Input-output studies will be utilized to the extent possible to determine 
local income generation from seasonal home activities. Information on 
existing and past land use controls will be collected and analyzed. 
Finally, we need to examine closely the differences between permanent and 
seasonal home owners in these communities. 

There is little doubt that the demand for seasonal homes is strong 
and that in the futxire much more rural land will be devoted to this par- 
ticular use. ■ It appears that seasonal homes have become a status symbol — 
replacing the second car of a decade or so ago in this respect. The snow- 
mobile has provided a new rationale for winter use of these homes. 
Moreover, there is a growing tendency for the seasonal home of today to 
become the retirement or even the permanent home of tomorrow. There has 
been little thought and mach less effort directed toward protecting the 
natural attributes of seasonal home comniunities— the water, forests, wild- 
life, and scenic qualities— ftrom the degradative effects of unplanned and 
uncontrolled growth. If ruial communities are to retain one of their 
more valuable assets, environmental amenities, which long ago disappeared 
f!rom urban areas, they are going to have to take a mi^ch more positive 
role in controlling the use to which their land resources are put. If 
such control is to be effective and acceptable to both the permanent mem- 
bers of the community as well as to the recreationists, who largely 
reflect urban interests, we need to know a lot more about these groups. 
We feel this project will contribute significantly to a better tinder- 
standing of the interests and attitudes of these people and the en^/iron- 
mental problems of seasonal home corannmities. In addition, we are hoping 
that we will be able to say something about the trade-off in costs between 
good environments and poor environments. Such information could provide 
strong incentives Tor rural communities to take positive action in pro- 
tecting their natural and cultural amenities. 
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NATURAL RESOURCE POLICIES AND PMNNING 
FOR RURAL DEVSLOFMEKT 

Carl A* Carlozzi 
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Several years ago at a conference of foresters I suggested that 
there was some difficulty in defining the terms "urban" and "rural." The 
theme of my argument went something like this: Urban land is almost 
immediately recognized because there is a common physical character 
associated with urban functions; cities and suburbs are clearly dominated 
by high densities of structures, roads, and power transfer facilities. 
Rural areas, especially in the Northeast, are not so easy to identify, 
because traditional forms related to rural functions tend to be lost 
among vast amounts of open landscape. Thus anyone loold.ng at ap-^ial 
photos or maps cannot automatically define where urban ends and rural 
begins simply by demarking the physical extent of metropolitan entities. 

The necessity to develop a strict definition, however, may or may 
not be importjknt. The necessity to develop a reasonable working defini- 
tion is important where one is concerned with the allocation of land and 
its separable resources among comrpetitors in the political arena or the 
economic marketplace. My preference in developing a working definition is 
to rely more strenuously on functions rather than on physical form and 
substance. Urban, it seems to me, can be defined as an area of high energy 
utilization, material consumption, and waste accumulation. Riural i". an 
area of modest energy consumption, extractive of primary resoiurces, -and low 
in waste accumulation. In the social sense, urban areas are highly com- 
plex and strive for intense organization in which the individuals making 
up the society exhibit a wide range of personal work and life styles. In 
rural areas, considerably more homogeneity is. expressed in life styles and 
work patterns; and social organization, though often tight, is not neces- 
sarily coniplex. 

If we apply these working economic and social functions to land or 
places, it then becomes evident that "what you see isn'tr^necessarily what 
you get." Certainly throughout the Northeast a great deol of land appears 
physically to be rural. But sufficien*: studies have been made over recent 
years to demonstrate that much of that land really supports an extension 
of urban econcnnic and social functions. The classic example is, of course, 
the vacation home phenomenon and, equally, the country residence occupied 
by people who have lived and worked or still work in the city. The inser- 
tion of urban society into the open countryside has brought about ntunerous 
changes, all of which are documented through studies over the past 20 to 
25 years. These are most immediately reflected in the reassessment of 
land for values which are not rural in their social or economic origin. 
Location Values for residence and visual-aesthetic character may play a 
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considerably more important role in determining the utility of land than 
its capacity to produce food or fiber or its content of mineral wealth. 
In addition, the values reflected in rural landscapes surrounding resi- 
dential and recreationa.1 uses have minimal importance with respect to 
actual output of primary resource?;* For example, the farm on the hillside 
offers a visual contrast to the adjacent forest. Its value, then, is 
related to what people like to see, not how much they depend on the farm 
for something to eat. This point was brought home very dramatically at 
a conference hold at the University of Massachusetts two years ago in 
which a northern New England land developer indicated he was buying work- 
ing farms along with developable adjacent real estate solely for the 
purpose of maintaining the farms as a visual component in the landscape. 
He had contrived several methods for subsidizing the continuance of the 
farming activities in order to guarantee that purchasers of vacation 
homes and residences would be able t'^ enjoy the aesthetic values of a 
working hillside fann. 

All of this says something to me, at least, about the marketplace 
allocation of land in rural areas to urban uses, and that is simply that 
the market is sufficiently strong and affluent to be able to absorb the 
cost of retaining quasi-rural activities to satisfy the ciiltural-aesthetic 
values of urbanites . 

This phenomenon, then, takes us a long way froji the kinds of prob- 
lem statements vhich we would probably have been making about rural 
development 30 to UO years ago. Then we woiild have been extremely con- 
cerned with the development of policies which would ensure the continuance 
of the traditional rural functions for their own sake. I think it is 
significant that in the NE-78 Regional Research Project there is no direct 
research activity by any participating experiment station which conceives 
that a project on rural planning and policies should in some way be wholly 
concerned with crops, livestock, forests, or mining. This is a tacit 
admission on the part of the present research team that those traditional 
rural activities in the northeastern landscape are not targets for further 
development, and they would figure only in a peripheral way in the prob- 
lems of future land uses and socio-economic growth in what used to be 
called the rural Northeast. 

Several of my students have been working on an NE-78 project in - — 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts. Their findings reveal that within- .the 
institutional structure established to guide land and resource use planning, 
very little serious attention is being paid to questions surrounding the 
ma ntenance of the residual agricultural base which still persists in the 
county. Town planning agencies devote most of their thinking to and 
define most of their problems as how to meet the present or perceivable 
future onrush of urban or suburban growth in their towns. There seems to 
be some realization that existing agriculture is important in the comma- 
nitv, but increasingly it is important to the New England land developer. 
In my own community of Amherst, f4assachusetts, there has been a rising 
concern that the town should "preserve" agriculture in the community, 
once again largely for aesthetic reasons. 

The NE-67 (Economic Effects of Use Value Assessment on Land-Use 
Patterns) research program now winding up has provided an up-to-date base 
of xinder standing of how the publin and private policies, taxation > and 
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market pricing can influence the maintenance of certain land uses in 
rurel areas. These findings, largely drawn from experience in existing 
connminities, counties, and states throughout the Northeast, indicate 
only mixed success when public taxation policies are in fact geared toward 
encouraging traditional rural functions to stay on the land. 

It seems to me, then, that those of us who are in some way concerned 
with the problems of rural development in the ^Northeast need to ask a 
very basic question before we enter the third year of the regional pro- 
ject. Are we primarily interested in inventorying, interpreting, and 
evaluating planning policies and programs for a kind of rural development 
which is simply an accommodation to the land market growing out of the 
functional expansion of urban areas, or do we establish a more varied 
value base in which we can study planning policies which recognize a 
present and fature need for viable rural functions? 

As most of you know, my professional field is not that of ag'ricul- 
tural science, so the questions which enter my mind may seem somewhat 
naive, but they seem to be questions which land use planners outside of 
agriculture"^hould be asking. In April of this year I attended the 
national planning conference sponsored by the American Society of 'Planning 
Officials. I made a particular point of listening to those papers which 
seemed immediately concerned with the problems planners foresaw in 
rational use of the open landscape. It is suggestive of the state of the 
art that the nature of the deliberations in and following the presentation 
of those papers centered on suburban and open land recreational growth. 
I cannot recall a ^significant remark or question regarding the importance 
of agriculture or other rural activities as being central or at least 
important to the problem of rural area development. Admittedly, the 
largest representation of planning professionals at the meeting emerged 
from urban settings, and suburbia seemed about as remote from central city 
problems as people wanted to get. 

There is no reason to believe that anything unusual happened at that 
planning conference. The background of the professioi*al attendees and the 
natuie of their most immediate problems almost forecloses any hope that 
they would either be concerned at all or concerned in a sophisticated way • 
with the problems of rural develppnT-^-nt . However, it seems strange to me^ 
.that when I discuss those same que tions of planning and policies affecting 
rural areas among people whose traditional and professional experience is 
rooted deeply in the rural retting, the approach to planning is almost 
equal Ty non-iniral. In a way, I suppose this is an indictment of some of 
us who are operating out of the state Agricultural Experiment Stations in 
the NE-78 project. But certainly we are not alone in at least a partial 
forsaking of our mandated responsibilities to rural functions and the 
people that carry them out. Several Regional Commissions, again especially 
in the North ast, have also focused most of their problem interpretation 
and planning solutions on the growth of non-rural uses in the rural set- 
ting. In fact, in my more facetious moments, I have been given to suggest 
that the Regional Ccmmiissions were like auxiliaries of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads since they have such a strong reliance on the selling of "devel- 
opment highways" as the infrastructural input to rural revitalization. 
When one pursues the question of what revitalization consists of, answers 
tend to revolve around recreation as a principal impetus to social and 
economic impro\rement. There seems to be considerable standing eviience 



that urban-styled recreation does produce enlivened hinterland economies. 
In one sense this is a kind of self-fulfilling prophecy that results from 
allocating vast acreages of former rural land "to recreation-aesthetic- 
residential users. 

I suppose the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission simply 
gave us a data base on which to act out the planning functions related 
to that prophecy. Personally, I am not prepared to offer any kind of 
unmitigated thanks to the Commission, because much of the interpretation 
of the Commission's findings has been a Madison Avenue exercise. We have 
sold both the American public and ourselves on the idea that recreation 
demand is so insufficiently supplied at any point along the demand curve 
that there is for at least several generations an open opportimity to 
allocate land resources to the enlargement of the recreation supply. 

If, as I am trying to suggest, our problem priorities and interpre- 
tations have gone awry, then where should we be headed in our study of 
rural development planning and policies? Personally, I would like to see 
considerably more attention paid to a search for policy creation and 
policy outputs that would recognize a continuing need, nationally and 
globally, for the maintenance of productive rural activities. It seems 
almost old-hat to sing the song of "let's keep non-agricultural uses off 
good agricultural soils." There iz an absolute quality to that kind of 
thinking that I know sits very uneasily in the minds of economic relativ- 
ists. However, there is a certain amount of spuriousness in the argument 
that values are in fact relative to transient economic demand trends and 
supply functions. 

In this regard I think there is a need for research much in the 
spirit of the National Environmental Policy Act which might concentrate 
on identifying the social and economic opportunity costs of planning 
po3- .,;3s that encourage the shift of rural lands to non-rural uses. Cer- 
tafuiy internalizing the externalities is one of the major exercises 
which any planner has to go through in selecting among alternative paths 
to reach planning goals. Benefits accruing, if analysis and^quantification 
of opportimity costs in the field of rural planning were'^ptJssible,^ might 
add more strength to the long-argued question of what the real values 
in the long run might be of high-quality agricultural land. Certainly it 
woiad clarify the .application of findings on why and how taxation might 
become more effective as a plan implementation tool in guiding the allo- 
cation and use Oi rural areas. In any event, it would give us a longer 
time perspective in which to judge the adequac/^of planning policies and 
perhaps make it possible to avoid barely revocable decisions which are 
new made through the more direct and immediate workings of the marketplace. 

A secondary area of research that seems to me in need of attention 
is that of examining the potentials and the effectiveness to date of 
regional bases for carrying out planning and plan implementation functions. 
One of our own NE-78 projects--looking at the performance records of 
Conservation Commissions in seven northeastern states — has raised a number 
of issues with regard to the potentials of a regional framework for com- 
missions. Judging from my first reading of that study's results, this is 
a very complex issue, and in the next roxmd of Conservation Commission 
study we will be undertaking a more intensive look at the potentialities 
of evolving a regional operating framework for carrying out such 



conamissions' activities. I certainly think this is a usefol topic for 
exploration, but I believe it is in itself too narrow a question simply 
because of the rather restricted nature of the environmental interests 
reflected throughout the Conservation Commission program. Almost every 
state has attempted to establish regional planning offices in one form 
or another, and indeed some have fairly acti re state planning offices, at 
least Tor the purpose of advising on policy formulation at the level of 
state executive administration. 

Typical of most planning agency activities to date, regional planning 
activities have centered qui.>e strongly on urban centers. When they expand 
their area of concern to the surrouiiding co\intryside, there is a tendency 
once again to view the problem as one of the extension of metropolitan 
needs into growth in rural areas. I have, at least in New England, seen 
very little effective planning for rural development emanating from the 
regional planning district offices. I suspect that one would be hard 
pressed to find a truly qualified raral land planner or economic develop- 
ment specialist working in most of the regional planning district offices. 

A third area of research which relates to NE-78's interest in data 
and information retrieval systems would be to examine the present manpower 
capability and futirre manpower needs at professional and sub-professional 
levels with respect to rural planning. There is no reason to assme that 
planners who have their professional training and experience close to 
urban physical and social problems would be effective in making construc- 
tive inputs into problems of rural areas. If we assume planning capa- 
bilities in the professional person as a kind of information bank, the, 
surely the constraints of the* embodied information alone play a signifi- 
cant role in how any planning professional is going to perform in the face 
of the stated problems. In both Massachusetts and New Jersey NE-78 
investigators have undertaken a careful look at the kinds of data which 
Planners need and use. But no one, to my knowledge, is looking at the 
planner himself as an operational instrument. 

A fourth area of research for which I see opportunity is that of 
examining the efficiency with which land is used for outdoor recreation. 
The behavior of most recreation planners has been to develop inventories 
of potential recreation areas based on criteria that, when applied, can 
qualify a rather large percentage of open cotintryside and land as suitable 
for recreation. In this context the free operation of the marketplace has 
been a ^fidely used mechanism for allocatfnfe lands to recreation purposes. 
We assume that we can accept the marketplace actions as all right sinrply^ 
because qualified recreational land has gone to recreation. I perceive in 
all of this an analogue to suburban sprawl in the form of a kind of 
recreation sp.rawl in rural and open areas. Some examination of this aspect 
of planning and policies development is called for to see whether or not 
regional and subrcgional systems of recreation can be developed more 
rationally. I believe such a critical analysis might reveal a considerable 
wastage of land which is considered suitable for recreation under the 
prevailing planning criteria. We might also reveal that the deployment of 
developed recreation areas has preempted reso^orces or made mora costly 
the rational use of other rural resources either in the present or the 
future. 



Finally, I am concerned that insufficient effort is being applied 
to the problem of integrating the mass of existing research information 
and data which has accumulated over several decades in regard to rural 
development problems. The Northeastern Forest Experiment Station at 
Amherst is attempting to organize and interpret the state of knowledge 
about changing land ownership patterns in rural areas, with particular 
reference to second homes and rural residences. To the extent that the 
New England and Appalachia Regional Cotamissions are mandated to develop 
programs and activities directed towards economic and societl improvement 
in much of the roral areas of the northeastern states, a critical analysis 
of their operations in the light of information already known and research 
needs not yet met would be a logical extension of integrating alre^y 
established research bases. I believe that the -^ole spectrum of agency 
coordination in the planning field is also open to inspection. The state, 
federal, and, most importantly, local activities as they are currently 
carried out seem to ignore one another. Benefits from their respective 
operations might be better guaranteed, indeed even enlarged, where inter- 
agency programming can more effectively occur. Inter-agency coordination 
is hardly a new or sinip^e problem, but it does seem necessary to initiate 
the task of finding ways to do it if there are expectations that planning 
policies at any level can be carried out with a minimum of distortion to 
the application 'f policies frcm other governmental levels. I could 
foresee a series of critical path programs emerging from such studies of 
existing data, agency operations, and coordination characteristics. Such 
programs might be useful in expediting not only the way in which agencies 
relate to each other but also the implementation of their programs. 

The above questions which I have suggested for research are, of 
course, representative of only one person's thinking. Some of those ele- 
ments represent general or specific tasks which were not foresv^en by the 
original drafters of the NE-78 proposal. However^ it seems to me that in 
our five-year NE-78 program tLe umbrella of work required is so broad that 
there should be no reason to limit the potential research topics to those 
conceived by the original ^ :oposal committee • 
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PAST RESULTS, FUTURE PLANS, 
AND ANTICIPATED RESULTS 
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Piirpose and Plan of this Paper 

Durin'' the first three years of its existence, -the NE-68 Regional 
Project has ti. eooiplished, to some degree, some of its original objectives. 
We are now faced with a need to revise, extend, or terminate the project by 
June 30, 1973 • Tennination does not seem to ^ a desirajbJ-e course of action 
because the objectives have not been conri^ietely met, ^d^t'Here does seem to 

be a reasonable expectation that future work will lead to a substantial 

degree of progress cuLoAg these lines. A major purpose of thj present paper 
is to review the past work and to preview our future plans. Briefly, v-c 
intend to finish some work now under way, to extend some lines of work, to 
terminate a few others, and to start out in some new directions. Becaise 
of the interdisciplinary nature of this research ^oject, it is very diffi- 
cult to articulate the underlying theoretical firamework, HoWxWer, I have 
bravelj^ attempted to set down part of the theoretical framework in this 
paper, I have asked Jerry Stockdale to help in this effort by writing a 
separate paper which lalso will be presented here tcda^ • 

Finally, I wish to explore with you the question that should always 
be raised in regard to any research project in its formative stages, "So 
what?" Even if we succeed in accomplishing all of our objectives, whao will 
bfc their implications? Will we have e:xtended the bounds of knowledge within 
our respective disciplines by a sife3iifia\nt amount in a relative direction? 
Will we have provided research users (policymakers, extension staff, and 
other researchers) with any new in sight «5 into poverty? WiU. our research 
results help policymakers to better establish priorities and develop urogram 
strategies for coping, with poverty? Can our findings be iiiiplemented to pro- 
vide .more effective "paths out of poverty?" These are-hard questions, and 
their answers are sometimes gratifying, sometimes embarrassing. I am con- 
vinced that the questions must be asked, preferably before the research gets 
serio\xsly under way. We have attempted to ask these questions at every stage 
of the development and implementation of the NE-68 project • I think you will 
agree that we have earned a fairly good score but that there is still room 
for improvement. 

In drawing up the original KE-68 project outline, a liUmber of different 
people with different professional backgrounds and research interests were 
brought together. As a result of our diversity, we fcund it necessaryiip 
frame the objectives rather broadly. The original objectives are as follows: 
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1. Examine the relationships between iirqpoverished families and community 
and governmental services to find out why they have not enabled families 
to climb out of impoverishment. 

2. Analyze the social and economic benefits and costs of various direct 
action programs. 

3. Use the results of prior analyses to improve existing programs, and 
design other programs so that they may more effectively meet the needs 
of the impoverished. 

U. Synthesize the results of the project research into a general theoretical 
framework and body of knowledge as a guide, to implementation of more 
effective socioeconomic intervention programs. 

In our revised project outline, we intend to sharpen the focus of 
the project and write the objectives much more explicitly than we did in 
the original project outline. We hope that the discussion of the present 
paper and the other theoretical papers on this project, plus the discussion 
of th'j other regional projects related to our subject matter, will enable 
us to develop an optimum set of research objectives for the continuation of 
this project. 



^ Definition of Key Terms : "Poverty" and "Paths" 

Poverty is widely recognized as consisting of many forms of depriva- 
tion or impoverishment. Wilber defines poverty as "a mult i -dimensional 
object with measurable properties.*'! He recognizes that most poverty proper- 
ties are represented on a continuum rather than in "all or nothing" qualita- 
tive terms. He recognizes the difference between individual poverty and 
area poverty and goes on to list five general kinds of povc^rty properties: 
(1) health, (2) capability, (3) motivation, {h) personality, and (5) socio- 
economic status. The latter includes a consideration of income, occupation, 
and education. 

Emphasis in NE-68 has teen on low-income people, in the belief that 
here is where the deprivation (in the various dimensions of poverty) is the 
greatest and most urgent . We have not restricted our attention entirely to 
families below the official poverty line (about $U,000 for a family of four, 
for example). Rather, our purpose has been to seek a greater understanding 
of the ^oblems and prospects of a wider group of impoverished people, many 
of whom ctre in serious need, even though they may be somevhat above the 
official poverty level. 2 

We also recognize the conceptual and practical differences between the 
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concepts of absolute deprivation and relative deprivation* For example, 
the official poverty line is an absolute standard of deprivation. It is 
^sed to count the number of families belcv a constant level of purchasing 
power. This level is held constant over time by application of the Con- 
sunier Price Index. 3 Over a period of time, as the rest of society becomes 
more and more affluent, people with a constant level of purchasing pcrrer 
tend to feel relatively more and more severely deprived. A relative stan- 
dard of income deprivation that has been suggested is one-half of the median 
family income. Trends in the number of "poor" vary considerably, depending 
upon which of these tvo standards Ib used. In a relative sense, the percent 
of the U.S. population in poverty has remained virtually constant over the 
past decade, whereas there has been a general downward trend in the number 
and percent of the population in poverty according to the official (absolute), 
standard. Relatix-^e and absolute standards also apply to the various other 
non-income dimensions of deprivation. Our emphasis in this project has been ' 
primarily, though not exclusively, on the target population of the poor as 
defined by the official poverty standard. 

Conceptually, we consider poverty (or deprivation) as being a function 
of individual characteristics and social and economic conditions. Part of - 
our conceptual model is laid out in more detail later in this paper. 

"Paths" out of poverty are conceptualized as referring to changes in 
the various determinants of poverty. This would include, for example, 
changes in individual characteristics (such as improvement of job skills, 
education, or location), changes in the social structure (such as development 
of new organizations to cope with poverty) , and economic changes such as in 
the unemployment rate or other aspects of the econociic environment. In- 
cluded within this conceptualization of "paths" out of povearty are such things 
as intervention jxrograms designed to directly improve education, job skills, 
or income of the individuals, as well as organizational strategies for 
deliverj*- of important services. This would include strategies such as the 
use of paraprofessional aides and the use of a team approach to delivery 
services. 

Past and Continuing lines of Research 

Work is currently being conducted on various lines of research within 
NE-68 in eight states: Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. In the case of New York and 
Pennsylvania, more than one line of research is being conducted at each loca- 
tion. In some lines of research, exactly the same work is being replicated 
in more than one state. Other lines of research are being conducted entirely 
within a given state, with no replication or counterpart in other states. 

Paraprofessional Aide Programs 

Four states (Pennsylvania, I4aine, Maryland, and Vermont) have been 
involved in the analysis of the Expanded Nutrition Education Program (ENEP) 
and the Expanded Yc3futh Nutrition Program (EYNP). For example, Daryl Heasley 
has used data from all four of these states in his study of the role strain 
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expressed by Extension agents as a result of introduction of EYNP into 
their Hbctension programs ♦ Respondents showed less need for role xedefi-- 
nition in urban than in rural areas ^ in agents who work nclth youth than 
in those vho do not. These and other findings are relevant to the effects 
of introducing a new program into an existing bureaucracy. Such findings 
may be useful in the future for planning other such programs. Nelda Nolan 
used longitudinal data from aides in Pennsyl\^ania to analyze changes in 
self-esteem among the' aides as they started into the role as paraprc- 
fessionals. The findings showed, for example, that a greater increase in 
self-esteem was associated vith aides who initially had low self-esteem, 
those for whom the program represented an increase in income, and those 
who viewed the program as a stepping stone to further roles rather than as 
a dead-end Job. These findings are significant, as .self-esteem is one of 
the important sociological dimensions of poverty, and it is useful to 
know the extent and conditions xinder which approaches such as parapro- 
fessional aide positions can be counted on to enhance the 'self-esteem of 
low-income people. 

Jim Longest in Maryland is analyzing data from interviews with 
nutrition aides in an attempt to isolate factors associated with their 
success or failure in the program. He is using data from Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Maine* and -Pennsylvania for this purpose. The theoretical base for 
this research is a six-function model based on a four-factor. model 
developed earlier by Bowers and Seashore'. 

Effectiveness of Service -Delivery Systems 

Two studies are being conducted more or less independently dealing 
with a similar topic, namely the factors associated with delivery oT^serr 
vices. In Connecticut, Bill Groff has collected data from 535 interviews 
in a small urban service center called Windham. The sample was split into 
three subgroups: upper class, middle class, and lower class. The latter 
group was 95 percent low-income* The lower class respondents were much 
more likely to respond "unsure" as to the adequacy of various social ser- 
vices such as public housing. Vista, family planning programs, health 
clinic programs. Red Cross, and day care centers. Also, the lower class 
respondents were much less likely to indicate that these services were doing 
a good job.^ Other tabulations showed that "Forty-one percent of the poor 
feel that poverty is a result of a lack of job opportunity, compared with 
about 18 percent of the higher income groups. Only 19 percent of the poor 
feel it is because they lack the necessary skills for acquiring good jobs, 
compared to kj percent of the middle income people and 57 percent of the 
high income people. "5 The low-income respondents were more likely to feel 
they were the victims of an economic situation and the high cost of living, 
whereas the higher-income people generally feel that poverty is due to 
personal problems of the poor, such as lack of motivation to get an adequate 
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education and stay on the Job, or laziness.^ These findings are similar 
to those of Goodwin. These findings have considerable policy relevance. 
As pointed out by Goodwin, the kind of policies prescribed by the power 
elite will depend very strongly upon their conceptual model as to the 
causes of deprivation. If the model is not congrnient with reality, then^ 
the prescribed policies will more than likely be ineffective or inadequate, 

Groff intends to continue this analysis, extending the number of 
variables considered and performing some more sophisticated computations 
beyond the two-way tabulations presented in the report cited. ^ Other 
findings related to the socioeconomic characteristics of the saa5)le were 
also presented in this report. 

Stockdale and others at Cornell have done a study which has 
several things in common with the work done by Groff in Connecticut. This 
is the Chenango Development Project, an experimental program in social 
and economic development of a rural area. It is designed to improve the 
lines of communication between and within organizations related to public 
services and programs. This study is in effect a pilot study, in which 
change agents were hired and sent into the area to expedite the social 
and economic development of the area. Stockdale will report briefly on 
the results of that project. A manuscript containing their findings is 
being prepared for publication. 

The Rural and Farm Family Rehabilitation Project in Vermont 

This study is being conducted on the basis of a three-year, $650,000 
project funded by the Department of HesJ-th, Education, and Welfare. The 
pilot study was scheduled to terminate in February, 1972. Analysis of the 
findings of this study are still under way, and a manuscript of the resxxlts 
is now being reviewed for publication. A brief summary by Niederfrank 
describes the way the project worked and the general findings. ^ Data were 
taken at the beginning of the project. The program involves paraprofessional 
aides who visit the family, assess their problem situations, arrange for 
referral to appropriate agencies, enlist the assistance of an Extension 
Specialist (such as one in Farm Management), and make sure the family 
receives the needed assistance. A major contribution of the project was 
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the part it played in getting a training program (MDTA) established and 
Tgetting persons from among the client families to participate in courses 
for improving job skills and ultimately incomes, A total of 1,228 fami- 
lies with 1|,826 members were enrolled and were served by the project 
during the course of its. three years duration. Many kinds of assistance 
were given, ranging from "physical restoration" services,, such as obtain- 
ing new eyeglasses, to obtaining a refinancing loan for a farm to prevent 
foreclosure. 

One of the contributions of this study will be to increase pub- 
lic awareness of the nature €Uid extent of the various problems prevalent 
among rural poor families. Another contribution will be to reveal the 
effectiveness of this type of program for providing outreach of services 
in rural areas. Other researchers who have contributed to this study 
include Nelson LeRay, Enoch Tompkins, and Fred Schmidt. A comprehensive 
report of their findings is being reviewed for publication. 

The Real^-Inccme-Generating Capability of a Self -Help Housing Project 

Daymon Thatch at Rutgers University is conducting a study of 
self-help housing. He is examining the potential hourly earnings that 
a person can earn by participating in a self-help housing project. The 
earnings are calculated in terms of the number of hours spent in relation 
to the value added to the dvrelling. As soon as his analysis is completed, 
he will present the findings in a manuscript. No further replications of 
this kind of study are being planned for NE-68 at the present time. 

Relative Cost-Effectiveness of Cash Payments versus Income-In-Kind for 
Increasing the Dietary Adequacy of Low-Income Families 

One of the key issues associated with income maintenance programs 
is the question as to the relative cost-effectiveness of cash payments 
versus income-in-kind programs such as Medicare, public housing, food 
stamps, and commodity distribution. It has been the contention of some 
public officials that xinless the aid is channeled into specific consump- 
tion categories, the low-income recipient is likely to make unwise use 
of the funds and fail to obtain the intended benefit. The purpose of this 
study has been to question that contention. A theoretical framework was 
developed relating the dietary adequacy of low-income families to fac'^oi^i 
such as income, education, age, family size, home-produced food, and other 
f actors. Hypotheses were developed from this theoretical framework and 
were tested using longitudinal data from repeated surveys of a panel of 
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low-income Tamilies in Central Pennsylvania* The families were inter- 
viewed before and after key changes in programs. In total, more than 
1,000 interviews were taJcen, and the results were used in multiple 
regression analysis to determine the- effects of program participation, 
holding other factors constant* The results showed, for example, that 
there was no nutritional benefit from the commodity distribution pro- 
gram, and that there was no significant benefit from the food stamp 
program except under rather special circumstances (more than two weeks 
rsince receipt of income, and less than two weeks since purchase of the 
food stamps). 

/ — 

A follow-up study was conducted in cooperation with the Institute 
for Research on Poverty at the University of Wisconsin. Arrangements 
were made with the researchers in charge of the Rural Negative Income 
Tax Experiment being conducted in Iowa and North Carolina^^ to include 
in the interview of these families specific questions deeuLing with 
dietary adequacy. This segment of the interview alone req\xires 20-30 
minutes for completion. The method is the same as that used in the 
National Nutrition Survey. A similar multiple regression analysis was 
conducted on these data, and the res\ilts were compared with those ob- 
tained from the Pennsylvania study. 

Cost-effectiveness ratios were computed on the basis of the 
regression results. The cost -effectiveness ratio is calculated as the 
federal cost of the program divided by the number of percentage points 
of increase in nutritional score (according to a special index designed 
for this purpose) attributable to participation in the NIT program. The 
results varied considerably, depending upon the source of income (from 
faxm or business sources versus other sources of income) as well as ftrom 
one state to the next. However, the families in Iowa that did not report 
farm or business income were shown to have a considerably lower cost- 
effectiveness ratio than was found in the food stamp program analyzed in 
the Pennsylvania study. In other words, if the objective is to increase 
the adequacy of dietary intake of low-income families, the study suggests 
that this cannot be accomplished at lower public cost using food stamps 
than with a direct cash program. 

The manuscript reporting these results is now in the review process, 
so these findings must be viewed as tentative and subject to correction. 
Furthermore, the manuscript is very explicit in pointing out that national 
policy recommendations cannot be made wisely on the basis of studies of 
such limited scope as this one. However, the study shows clearly that a 
key premise underlying income -in-kind programs needs to be questioned 
rather carefully. 12 

Another follow-up study of this same type is anticipated beginning 
in the fall of 1972. The Institute for Research on Poverty has again 
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introduced the dietary questions into the longitudinal survey ques- 
tionnaire for use in the fall 1972 quarterly interview. The data from 
this svorvey will be analyzed by a method similar to that used in the two 
^earlier studies, I have made several suggestions for improving the 
ra^-thod of obtaining the data so that additional variables may be collected 
in a manner similar to that of the Pennsylvania study. Results of all of 
these studies will be published in technical research reports, jcurnal 
articles, and non-technical information pamphlets, as well as discussed 
in television interviews, .The findings of the food stamp and commodity 
distribution study, including suggestions for modification of the pro- 
grams, have been presented in Washington to the authorities* in charge of 
those programs, -Some of the suggestions have been implemented, though 
it is not possible to determine for certain whether the suggestions 
flowing from this NE-68 study had any direct impact on those decisions. 
For" example, a pilot study has been conducted in which food stamps were 
made available through local post offices. In another pilot study, the 
food stamps were made available through the mail, with direct deduction 
of the cost of the stamps from the welfare checks. The variable pur- 
chase provision has also been implemented, in which the^lramilies are 
allowed to purchase any fraction of their food stamp allotment with no 
threat of loss of eligibility. These and other suggestions, some of 
which were not accepted, were delivered to the Food and Nutrition Service 
of the U.S, Department of Agriculture, based on early analysis of the 
Pennsylvania; study on food stamps and commodity distribution. 

Socioeconomic Factors Associated with Low Income 

Two studies are being conducted in this general area. The study 
by Louis Ploch in Maine is examining the social-psychological factors 
related to emergence from poverty. He has examined the relationships 
between four different social-psychological scales used in the study, A 
Master's thesis has been written on this topic, and the results are being 
written up for publication, Ploch is also preparing a bulletin which 
will present the results of his attempts to operationalize Objective 1, 
dealing with the relationships between imp<5pverished families and community 
and ^government services, as a guide to reasons why families have been 
unable to climb out of impo'/erishment. 

Another study is being conducted by Madden and Plato in Penn- 
sylvania, using nationwide data from the Michigan Income Dynamics Survey, 
This data file contains detailed socioeconomic information for a panel 
of more than U,800 families. The same families are inteinriewed each /^'^' 
year, and information is obtsdned with regard to their wage rates, hours 
worked, and income and other factors related to their economic well-being, 
A rather detailed theoretical model has oem developed for this study. 
It is presented later in this paper. This study is now in the findings 
stage, and a Ph,D, dissertation is being written to. report the resxilts* 
We anticipate that this thesis will be boiled down to a technical bulletin 
and/ or journal article. The findings should prove useful for policy 
purposes , 

What do we mean by policy usefulness? This question will.be 
exajnined in detail in a later section of this paper. 

Specifically, the results of this study will be useful in 



delineating the effects of human capital variables, such as education 
and tretining, as contrasted with structural variables associated with 
the labor market, in which the individual is operating, as well as the 
variables associated with the economic environment (recession versus 
prosperity, etc.). We are finding, for example, that the payoff for 
investment in human- capital varies considerably from one race-sex 
combination to another. 

Methods of Effective Communication with the Poor 

Colle at Cornell is investigating various methods of communica- 
ting information with low-income persons. He has tried a number of 
gadgets, such as cassette recordings, as means of getting the informa- 
tion across to the target audience. Results from this analysis are 
forthcoming. It is hoped that the relationships developed in this study 
will provide a clearer understanding of the problems and prospects of 
communicating with the low-income population. 

No counterpart replication of this line of research is anticipated 
in other locations. 

Evaluation of the AEDC Program 

Bowring and LeRay have initiated a study of the AFDC (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children) program in New Hampshire. Caseworkers 
were interviewed regarding their observations about the AFDC program, 
and their opinions and raccmmendations for modification of the program 
were presented in a report to the State Department of Health and Wel- 
fare. "^3 It is not known what iii5)act these recommendations may have on 
the program. , 

Further analysis is now under way to determine family character- 
istics and other factors associated with emergence frcm welfare dependency 
A questionnaire has been used to obtain data from welfare records. These 
factors will be associated with changes in program participation status 
over time, using multiple regression analysis. The results should be 
useful in pinpointing the types of families and individuals that are most 
likely to remain on welfare, versus those most likely to emerge from 
welfare dependency status. 

This is one general area of work which is being considered as a 
possibility for expansion into other states as part of the NE-68 research 
activity over the next three years. Officials in the Pennsylvania 
Department of Welfare, for example, have been contacted regarding their 
interest in participating in such a study. Interest has been quite favor- 
able. However, the necessary data for a thorough analysis of factors 
associated with emergence from welfare dependency are not currently being 
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collected. If resources become available- and if the decision is made 
to expand this as one of the f^iture lines of work under NE-.68, then a 
. comprehensive, theoretical framework and a series of research hypotheses 
wall be developed, and a data collection instrument vill be developed so 
that the appropriate informaticn will be obtained for a longitudinal 
record of program participtjits. 

Evaluation of the Team Ais^ oach i n the Wl W Prograjn 

Another possible line of work for expansion of the NE-.68 project 
is proposed by Barry Gordon and Jqe^ Miller of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. Their proposal calls for an evaluation of the team approach 
used in the WIN (Work Incentive Program) and CEP (Concentrated Employment 
Program) . 

This line of work, if. resources become available to support it, 
will focus on the team as the unit of analysis. The study will examine 
the interrelationships and interdependence between the various agencies 
associated with anti -poverty .programs and the effectiveness with which 
the agencies collectively arid individually operate in attempting to help 
the individual to emerge from poverty. This line of research is very 
iii5)ortant from a policy standpoint for two reasons. First, it is apparent 
that future social legislation associated with income maintenance will 
place heavy emphasis on employment. Furthermore, it is also clear that 
the team approach is likely ta be used in this and other kinds of service 
delivery systems. Information is needed with regard to the factors 
associated with success or failure with the team approach in delivering 
services of this kind. 

Policy Problems, Policy Researc h, a nd Disc i plinary Research 

In reviewing the progress of NE-68 up to the present time, we 
have used the term "relevant to policy" a number of times ♦ Does this 
term really have any concrete meaning, or is it Just a vague shibboleth 
used to justiiy doing what we really wanted to do in the first place? 
What is "policy" and what are policy problems? What is the distinction 
between policy research and disciplinary research, and how do each of 
these relate to solution of policy problems? 

Ranney defines "public policy" as containing five main components: 

1. A target population.. This is a particular object or set of 
objects, some designated part of the population or environment that is 
intended to be affected. 

2. A socially desirable outcome. A desired course of events or 
sequence of behavior in the target population. 

3. A selected line of action deliberately chosen by the policy- 
makers to bring about the desired outcome* 



k. A declaration of intent. This may be overt or covert. Some- 
times t)ie effective declaration of intent, made behind the scenes, is not 
congruent with the declaration of intent as displayed to the public. Tliis 
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is known as a "credibility gap/* 

5. A profrrajn or strategy designed to inplement the declaration 
of intent. This would include actions undertaken with regard to the 
target population in pursuit of the socially desired outcome and the 
declaration of intent. 1^ 

Rarmey goes on to describe the ^'policy process" as including 
such elements as (l) intelligence — gathering information, assessing 
relative desirability of conflicting values, setting goals: (2) recom- 
mending a particular ordering of values and a course of action; (3) 
application of the prescribed action; and (U) appraisal of the effective- 
ness and social cos**; of the prescription. (Other elements are also 
mentioned.) He goes on to point out that the consequences of a policy 
may be wholly or partially unintended by the authorities and that 
asses^saent of both the intended €Uid unintended outcomes plays an impor- 
tant part in the appraisal stage of the policy process* 

Goodwin provides valuable insight into the social-psychological 
process through which problems are defined and solutions are proposed and 
implemented. l5 He points out that events in society, such as rising 
welfare rolls, are not automatically defined as ''problems." They become 
defined as problems as they are perceived by influential persons to 
threaten their gc^als and beliefs. Similarly, "solutions" are based on 
goals and beliefs of influential persons. The focus of a relevant, 
scientific model of the welfare issue should be on the problem-solving 
process, on how important persons in iiTiportant social systems a'^e defining 
and attempting to meet what they have defined as a problem* 

Goodwin has shown that policies and their resultant programs 
sometimes fly in the face of knowledge already available. He documents 
ten years of experience with programs similar to the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram (win)' in the context of pronouncements by the influential persons 
in the executive and legislative brajiches of the federal government to 
the effect that such programs must be a part of welfare reform* He shows 
that the early experience is completely in agreement with Ms more recent 
experience, indicating that the WIN Program is a failure. 

In a more general context, Goodwin shows how misperceptions of 
the poor are built into middle-class culture through information obtained 
from newspapers and other media, limited personal contact, and hearsay 
evidence. Both the middle-class citizen; and the political leaders and 
administrators tend to feel that the poor regard welfare as another 
"hustle." Goodwin has found in his research, however, that the welfare 
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recipients typically do not hold this view. Based on their rather Iraited 
experience, middle-class persrns become avare that lower-class poor people 
do not work regularly aiid are heavily involved in: what they consider 
illegal or illicit activities* These perceived behaviours reinfor\;e the 
already well-entrenched middle-class beliefs regarding th3 negative v/crk 
orientations of the poor. "That is, middle-class persons see a consonance 
between behavior and orientations, deducing the latter from the former. "17 
Findings from Goodwin's study clear Ij' indicate a "lack of consonance 
between behavior and orientations. Lack of work acti\'lty among welfare 
recipients occurs in spite of the maintenance of strong work ethic. "^P 
He points out that the inability of middle-class subxurbanite people to 
imderstand the orientations of the poor stems largely from the stratified 
nature of our society, in which power and communication primarily flow 
downward. "There is little opportxinity for middle-class persons to be 
confronted with data challenging their projections about the psychology 
of the poor, much less to be confronted with poor people who can indicate 
how institutional blockages are preventing them from fulfilling their 



It is little wonder that the welfare system is such a widely • 
acclaimed failure. Based oh faulty information and inaccurate conceptual 
models of the nature of the poor, the policies and programs have little 
hope of succeeding. 

What can policy research do to alleviate this situation? In his 
article "Studying the Impacts, of Public Policies," Austin Ranney says, 

"Tlie most difficult of the many problems in studying policy im- 
pacts is that of isolating any particular policy's independent 
impacts IVcsn those of all the various economic, social, physical, 
and other forces affecting the course of events. What we seek to 
discover in every caie is just what happens after a policy is pro- 
mulgated that woi'ld not have happened in the absence of that 
policy— or, conversely, what did not happen that would have happened 
in the policy's absence. "20 

Ranney draws on- the work of James Coleman in pointing c?ut an important 
distinction between disciplinary research and policy research. There 
are basic differences between these two kinds of research in terms of 
(l) the target audience, (2) the time pressure for completion, and (3) 
the quality control mechanisms used. Policy research is different from 
disciplinary research in that the object is to provide information imme- 
diately useful to policy-makers. The problems approached in policy 
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research are spavned outside an academic discipline, with a social prob- 
lem defined by a decision-maker. The intended audience is a decision- 
maker, rather than scholarly journals or groups of professional peers • 
T^j)ically, the quality of the review process for policy research is much 
more c\irsory and less objective and critical than that used in disciplinary 
research.^-'- 

Hopefully, the research of NB-68 will combine the desirable 
aspects of both of these seemingly mutually exclusive types of research. 
We seek to do disciplinary quality research on problems that will be 
relevant to policy decisions regarding paths out of poverty. We could 
refer to this hybrid type of research as disciplinary policy research. 
For discussion .purposes, I find it useful to draw the distinction between 
two subsets of disciplinary policy research: reactive versus initiatory. 
In the former, ihe sociatl scientist is sometimes cast in the role of 
"servant, merely evaluating the results of programs instituted by the 
government, and hoping that appropriate officials will take note of the 
research findings. "22 ^^^y th^^ery high value of 

reactivt research. 

The initiatory variety of disciplinary policy research, on the 
other hand, takes the initiative in designing and proposing ftresh new 
approaches to the solution of social problems, rather than simply react- 
ing to the characteristics of existing or already proposed programs and 
policy strategies. It is well established that existing programs are 
sometimes predicated on a false model of the causal relations associativa 
'*rith the target population. We must actively and objectively seek a more 
realistic model of the imiverse, and design programs and strategies which 
will have a greater likelihood of success. This is an awesome challenge 
to disciplinary res^•ofchers seeking to make a social contribution. 

John Brewster has challenged researchers to develop results such 
that "public policy-makers will feel they are shortchanging themselv:is 
unless they seek you out and take serious account of your findings in 
reaching their decisions on what rules people should follow for the sake 
of improving their welfare. "^3 He argues for the development of theo- 
retical models and empirical data which will enable researchers to pre- 
dict more accirrately the outcome of alternative policies and programs. 
Furthermore, he argues that the researcher's role should include the 
construction of policy alternatives for consideration by policy-makers. 
He clearly draws the distinction between (l) the formation of value judg- 
ments as to the desirability of alternative courses of action and (2) 
the articulation of the choices and the presentation of clear and objective 
information as to the iii5)lications of the alternatives. He contends that 
the researcher has a particular talent for the latter. 



21lbid. , p. 2. 

^^Goodwin, "Toward Developing Experimental Social Research," p. 

32. 

23john M. Brewster, A Philosopher Among Economists (Philadelphia: 
J. T. Murphy Co., 1970), p. 209. 



How are researchers supposed to meet the challenges? An impor- 
tant part of the job is the development of adequate theoretical frame- 
works ♦ 



Theoretical Framevorks 

Because of the interdisciplinary nature of the research on . 
poverty, it is -difficult, if not impossible, to spell out a single uni- 
fied theoretical framework that will adequately encompass all of the 
various lines of research being done or anticipated in the near future. 
I have asked two other researchers to lay out significant parts of the 
theoretical framework, and they will present their findings separately. 
The purpose of this section of the paper is simply to spell out the 
general philosophical position with regard to theoretical and empirical 
efforts, and to lay out what appears to be a significant hody of theory 
related to the research on paths out of poverty. 

Mehlberg defines a theory as a "deductive system of law-like 
statements . "24 He lists five empirical aspects of a theory: 

1. The su mm a r izing function of a theory. A theory can provide 
a concise and orderly way of classifying events in the universe. 

2. The predictive function of a theory. This is the aspect of 
a theory to which Brewster gives the strongest eii5)hasis.25 

3. The controlling function of a theory. This has to do with 
the use of theory in controlling our emriromnent. 

4. The explanatory function of a theory* Theories can help us 
to imderstand events in our universe, aside from mere sunmarization. 
Frequently theories can help us to explain why things are the way they are 
even if we are still unable to predict events with certainty, due to the 
lack of data needed to plug into the model. 

5. The informational function of a theory. Theories can pro- 
vide us with "socially relevant and dependable information about objects 
which are observable by man." The assumed dependability of information 
associated with or interpreted through theories is due to its "being 

backed up by the outcome of other observations carried out by human inves- 
tigators. "26 

Much has been written on the interconnection between en5)irical 
data and theoretical models. Data collected in the absence of a concep- 
tual model are frequently pointless and are almost never interpretable in 



2**Henryk Mahlberg, "The Theoretical and Empirical Aspects of 
Science," in Logi c, Methodology and Phil osophy of Science , ed. by Ernest 
Nagel, Patrick Suppes, and Alfred Tarski"Xstanford, Ceilif*: Stanford 
University Press, I962), p. 275. 

25Brewster, A Philosopher Among Economists . 

26Mehlberg, "The Theoretical and Empirical Aspects of Science," 

p* 278. 
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a socially relevant context. Conversely, theories muist constantly be 
purged and modified through the application of real-world evidence. As 
Popper has stated, "What I have in mind when I speak of the growth of 
scientific knowledge is the repeated overthrow of scientific theories 
and their replacement by better ones— rather than the accumulation of 
observations or of 'data'/'^? 

Brewster clarifies the contribution of deductive and inductive 
reasoning to the scientific iaethod.28 Deductive reasoning is essential 
to the process of formulating logical propositions and stating testable 
hypotheses, 29 whereas inductive reasoning is involved in the process 
of forming general rules from specific observations. Brewster says the 
scientific method is, in its entirety, far more than merely deduction 
and induction. He points out that the develqpnent of strategic hypo- 
theses which will lead to fruitful analysis is more of an art than a 
science. "The logic we can teach; the art we cannot. "30 Brewster 
argues strongly for a dynamic view rather than a static view of theory, 
in agreement with the contention of Popper that there must be a continual 
revision of theory, through hypotheses tested with empiriccLL data. 

The Saturday Review recently carried an article by Amitai Btzioni 
entitled, "Human Beings Are Not Very Easy to Change After All. "31 Ke 
cites examples ranging ftrom the inability to stop people from smoking 
cigarettes to the widespread failiure of the prison system to reform con- 
victs. He concludes, "One of the few effective and efficient ways in 
which people can be basically remade lies in a total and voluntary 
reconstruction of their social environment. "32 

He gives examples of changed behavior associated with Jews emi- 
grating from Eastern Europe to an Israeli kibbutz and with therapeutic 
-ccBBiunities for alcoholics and mental patients. He engpbasizes, however, 
that effective total change groups will work only for those who join 
voluntarily. Another example that could be cited is the difficulty of 
getting low-incooe Seunilies to change their dietary behavior, even with 
paraprofessional nutrition aides. 33 

John Kunkel has provided a behavioral model of man which is 



27k. R. Popper, "Seme Conments on Truth and the Growth of Know- 
ledge," in Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science , ed. by Nagel, 
p. 285. 

28Brewster, A Philosopher Among Economists , p. 231 

^9 John H. Kunkel, Society and Economic Growth: A Behavioral 
Perspective of Social Change (New York: Oxford University Press, 1970) . 

30Brewster, A Philosopher Among Economists , p. 235. 

3 ^aturday Review , June 3, 1972, pp. '^5-'^?. 

^^ Ibid . , p. hj. 

33Madden and Yoder, Program Evaluation ^ p. 13. 
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extremely useful in understanding same of the failures to change man's 
behavior through various programs and other stimuli ♦ 3^ I commend this 
model to the reading of all economists and sociologists who are inter- 
ested in program evaluation involving human behavior, Kun*.el postulates 
that behavior is a function of various contingent stimuli which may be 
either reinforcing or aversive* He contends that the schedule of pre- 
sentation of these contingencies will affect the behavior patterns anc, 
the likelihood of change in behavior • If reinforcement stimuli ar*^ 
presented intermittently, for example, then behavior will be well main- 
tained, cuid after the termination of the rewards, behavior patterns 
will tend to be more resistant to extinction than would be the case with 
a continuous and predictable reinforcement pattern. He further postulates 
that the effectiveness of the various reinforcing stimuli for shaping and 
maintaining behavior patterns will depend largely on "state variables" 
under conditions of satiation; for example, momentary deprivation is 
likely to be ineffective. Men attempt to maximize the expected value of 
their total contingencies, but they seldom exceed in i)erfect maximiza- 
tion. A time period is taken into account in the maximization period, 
and the decision-maker will apply a stronger or weaker discount rate to 
anticipated future rewards, depending on his expectation of the certainty 
of the outcome. The individual's behavior will depend strongly upon his 
awareness of the contingencies and their schedules. Also very iniportant 
is the individual's knowledge of the relationship between action and 
various contingencies (the causeil relations). In addition, the individtial 
must have the ability to predict, evaluate, and combine all of the rele- 
vant contingencies of an action, and he must have the ability to behave 
in a manner consistent with his judgment of the best choice. Many low- 
inccne people lack the kind of conceptual ability, emotional stability, 
and freedom from fear and anxiety needed to think in these abstract terms, 
partly because of cultural deprivation, partly because of physicaJL depri- 
vation, including malnutrition which can lead to brain damage. Further- 
more, many low-income people are subject to discrimination and various 
forms of coercion which inhibit their ability to behave in a manner dic- 
tated by their judgment of the ideal combination of contingencies. 

Kunkel points out that the learning process associated with 
changing behavior need not be a first-person experience in every case. 
In other words, "vicarious reinforcement" may occur through observing the 
experiences of other individuals. This happens, for exaL»ple, in the 
discouraged workers syndrome, in which people tend to drop out of the 
labor force and stop seeking employment when they sire surrounded by high 
rates of unemployment and many of their friends and neighbors are unable 
to obtain employment. 

In applying this theoretical model to various cultural contexts, 
Kunkel points out that the definitions of rewards and punishments of a 
man's behavior axe determined largely by the social context within which 
he operates. "An activity rewarded by 'society,' for example, may be 
punished by the individual's subculture. "35 Furthermore, the most effective 



3'+Kunkel, Society and Economic Growth , pp. 26-61. 
35ibid., p. 1^3- 



providers" of reinforcing stimoli and aversire stimuli are the "signifi- 
cant others*" These people are defined, of course, by the personi's 
subculture, or society's values axii norms. This is a brief capsule 
s\2inmary of Kunkel's behavioral model of man. The model contains a num- 
ber of other features not mentioned here, plus a very clear and meaning- 
ful discussion of the various concepts and relationships. 

Now we would like to present the theoretical model underlying 
one of the lines of research mentioned earlier, namely the study at 
The Pennsylvania State University involving myself and Jerry Plato. The 
purpose of this study is to determine the effects of certain disadvan- 
taging characteristics on the hourly earnings (wage rates) and labor 
force participation of low-income heads of households. The theoretical 
model underlying this line of research is as follows: 

Conceptual Model of Low Hourly Earnings^^ 

There are many disadvantaging social and economic characteristics 
that .are associated with the low hourly earnings of household heads. How- 
ever, before a particular disadvantaging characteristic can be hypothe- 
sized to be a determinant of hourly earnings, it must be incorporated into 
a conceptual framework or model that depicts how hourly earnings is 
determined. 

Neoclassical Model 

The neoclassical approach to the determination of hourly earnings 
provides a theoretical background for the proposed model. Therefore, a 
brief eacplanation of the neoclassical model is given. 

In the neoclassical model, hourly eaimings is determined by the 
interaction between the forces of demand for labor, expressed in a demand 
schedule, and the forces of supply for labor, expressed in a supply 
schedule. That is, hourly earnings is determined simultaneously with hours 
worked. The naive or simplistic form of this model is: 

S = ai + bi W 

D = a2 - bg W 

Where: 

S and D are the hours of labor supplied and the hours of labor 
demanded, respectively; W is the wage rate, or hourly earnings, 
and b^ and bp^ represent the effect of a unit change in hourly 
earnings on the hours of labor supplied and demanded; a^ and a2 



S^This is a chapter in the preliminary draft of the Ph.D. disser- 
tation by Gerald E. Plato, "Effects of Selected Disadvantaging Character- 
istics on Hourly Earnings and Labor Force Participation of Household 
Heads." Plato is a student of J. Patrick Madden at the Pennsylvania State 
University. This chapter is used here with the author's permission. 



represent all workers and all labor markets, respectively 
(i.e., no distinctions are made among workers or among labor 
markets) ♦ 

Neoclassical theory gives primary enrphasis to the effect of 
changes in the wage rate (e.g., hourly earnings) on the quantity of 
labor supplied and demanded. That is, emphasis is placed on the effects 
of b-j^ and b2. 

The effect of hourly earnings on the labor supply (i.e., b^^) is 
concepttialized, in the neoclassical model, as dependent upon workers* 

preference between inccme and leisure. Increases in hourly earnings 

allow workers to enjoy both additional income and additionctl leisure, so 
a trade-off is made between additional potential income and additional ' 
potential leisure in a manner that maximizes their satisfaction or 
utility. The effect of these income -lei sure decisions on hours worked 
is aeasured by b^. 

The effect of hourly earnings (b2) on the quantity of labor de- 
manded is conceptucLLized as being dependent upon the contribution of an 
additional unit of labor to the value of the additional output produced 
(i.e., marginal productivity of labor times the value of an additional 
unit of output ) . 

Expanded Model 

In general, neoclassical theory has abstracted from or assmed 
away the influences of the differences among workers and among labor 
markets. At best, a^ and ag were disaggregated into broad classifications 
of workers and labor markets. However, in reality a-, and a^ represent 
the effects of many factors that shift the supply ana demani schedules 
for labor. Also, a-j^ and ap influence the slopes of the supply and demand 
schedules for the various €ypes of labor and for the various labor mar- 
kets. This implies interaction between a^ and b^ and between and b^. 

Included in a^ are the differences in the quality of labor ser- . 
vices offered among workers, differences in attitudes toward income and 
leisure among workers, and the degree of unionization in each labor 
market . 

The quality of labor services offered is measured by variables 
such as the education, additional training, and job experiences of indi- 
viduals (i.e., human capital variables) . These variables represent human 
capital investments which are direct and opportunity cost capital invest- 
ments that workers have made in themselves in hope of making a return. 

Differences in the quality of labor services affect the supply 
of labor in two ways. First, there are fewer individuals with the requi- 
site human capital (i.e., labor services) in the labor markets requiring 
larger amounts of human capital. Second, individuals with different 
qualities of labor services will have different income-leisure preference 
structures. Wachtel and Betsey hypothesized that "with increased human 
capital and its attendant potential higher earnings, leisure will now 
have a higher value relative to income due to changes in household 
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expectations/' 37 in other words, with an expected higher hourly earnings, 
workers will tend to value leisure more, relative to income* Thus differ- 
ences in the quality of labor services influence the level and slope of 
the labor supply schedule* 

In arc'ition, a^^ may also include differences in attitudes toward 
work among social groups* These differences, if they exist, would also 
influence the level and slope of the supply schedule for labor. 

Labor unions influence the supply of labor by restricting the 
supply of labor in certain labor markets. This also increases the supply 
of workers employed in non-unionized labor markets* Therefore, the effect 
of labor unions should be included in a-[_. 

The demand for labor in the neoclassical model is influenced by 
the contribution of an additional unit of labor to output (i.e., marginal 
productivity). However, the simple neoclassical model does not take into 
account that the value of this additional output for labor with identical 
human capital characteristics (i.e., similar inherent productivity) may 
differ among industries and occupations. Therefore, the effect of indus- 
try and occupation should be included as a demand shift variable in ag. 
Also, the slope of the demand schedule will differ among "identical" 
workers in different industries and occupations. 

Bluestone has emphasized the influence of industry on the wage 

rate. 38 

"The low absolute productivity of labor in low-wage industry, 
no matter whether the cause is too little conrolementary capital or 
inefficient management, partly explains the low level of- wages in 
the poverty industries • But the productivity gains in low-wage 
industry are not reflected in the relative wage rate changes in low- 
wage industry. Rather than contributing to higher wages, productivity 
increases are either being absorbed into broader profit margins or 
otherwise into lower prices due to raging competition. Productivity, 
then, cannot alone explain the plight of t^e low-wage industry and 
its po\''erty-stricken workforce. "39 

Differences in hourly earnings among workers with the same human 



37Howard M. Wachtel and Charles Betsey, "Employment at Low Wages," 
appendix to "Low Wages and the Working Poor," by Barry Bluestone, William 
M. Murphy, and Mary Stevenson, unpablishe^d report to U.S. Department of 
Labor, October, 1971, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

38Barry Bluestone, "Lower-Income Workers and Marginal Industries," 
in Poverty in America , ed. by Louis A. Ferman, Joyce L. Kornbluh, and Alan 
Haber (rev. ed. ; Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, I968), pp. 
273-302; and Bluestone, Murphy, and Stevenson, "Employment at Low Wages." 



39Blusstone, "Lower-Income Workers and Marginal Industries," 
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capital characteristics can continue to exist due to rigidities that 
prevent workers from moving to higher -paying industries and occupations* 

Discrimination on the basis of race and sex also ir.riuenceti the 
demand for labor ♦ Nonwhites and vhite females with the same human capi- 
tal characteristics as white males often have a lower level of demand 
for their labor services* Thus race and sex should also be included as 
a demand shift variable* 

Other demand shifters include the economic state of the economy 
and the economic state of local labor markets* Both low levels of 
aggregate demand and low levels of demand for the products produced in 
local labor markets shift the demand schedule for labor to the left. 
Variables that measure the economic environment, therefore, should be 
included in 8^2* 

R educed-'Form Model 

The expended neoclassical model is more realistic. However, 
serious statisticea problems arise when the intercept and slope shifter 
variables are included. First, both the supply and demand schedxHes 
(i.e., the structural equations) are overidentified because a large 
number of exogenous or predetermined variables are excluded frcm the 
equation. This means that unique parameters for the supply and demand 
schedules cannot be estimated from the reduced- form equations on hourly 
earnings and on annual hours worked (the independent variables for the 
reduced-form equations are the intercept and slope shifters, which are 
the predetermined variables in the model). Therefore, a simultaneous 
technique for estimating overidentified equations would have to be used 
to estimate the parameters of the structural equations. However, esti- 
mates of the parameters for overidentified structural equations are 
biased for small samples. Second, the varieuice of estimates based upon 
structural equations tends to be larger than for estimates based upon 
reduced- form equations* 

Fox, Shepard, and other authors have recognized the appropriate- 
ness of using reduced- form equations in empirical investigation* Fox 
states: 

"If the investigator does not require estimates of the stixictural 
coefficients but is content to obtain forecasts of the endogenous 
[dependent] variables on the basis of given values of the predeter- 
mined variables, a least squares estimating equation using a 
specified endogenous variable in the dependent position is indicated. 
Such an equation gives the best linear unbiased estimate of this 
variable given the specified values of all predetermined variables. 

Shepherd also states that 

"the reduced-form equations may be extremely useful for making 



^^Karl A. Fox, E conometric Analysis for Public Policy (Ames: 
Iowa State College Press, 1958), p. 30* 
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predictions or determining policy. This is because they imply 
a "cause and effect" relation and, \riien properly fitted, enable 
one to estimate the degree of chemge in the dependent variable 
associated with changes in the independent variables ♦ "^1 

Structural equations vould be required for determining price (i.e», 
wage rate) elasticities of demand and supply for labor. However, the 
emphasis of this study is on determining the influence of disadvantaging 
social and economic determinants on hourly earnings emd not on estima- 
ting price elasticities of supply and demand. Therefore it was decided 
to use a reduced-form equation for identifying and estimating the effects 
of disadvantaging determinemts on hourly earnings. The independent vari- 
ables to be included in this model will include variables that measure 
"human capital" factors related to the quality of labor services and vari- 
ables that measure the influence of the economic and social environment. 



Summary of Plato* s Paper 

Multiple regression analysis has been used on this study, including 
,^ a number of simple emd complex interactions. Because dncome and vage rate 
data are thought to bfe log normal, a log transformation was performed prigr 
to the regression analysis, as suggested by Hill, ^2 Adams, ^3 and xCramer. 
Details of the analytical procedures and the findings are presented in 
Plato* s dissertation. As soon as it is completed and approved, we hope to 
publish the st^udy. We feel that the theoretical model is extremely valu- 
able To^hi»-ws;^udy, in that it has provided a basis for understanding the 
mass of data involved, and it has led to the development of several stra- 
tegic hypotheses regarding the effects of selected variables on the wage 
rate and labor force variables. Furthermore, the theoretical model is 
essential for the proper interpretation of the findings for policy purposes, 
emd it clearly provides a starting place for further research which should 
further modify and refine the theoretical model as presented here. 

Other Theoretical Models 



Other theoretical models have been developed for other lines of 
research within KE-68. Stockdale will be presenting some of these. A 
few of the other lines of work within this project have proceeded 
apparently without any theoretical framework, with a direct collection of 
data. While the importance of data for testing hypotheses and enhancing 
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the maturity of theoretical models is clearly recognized, the importance 
of having a solid theoretical framework at the beginning of a research 
study is not to be denied. As new lines of research are initiated within 
NE-68, the researchers involved will be asked to develop and specify 
their theoretical framework as early as possible, and certainly prior to 
the initiation of field work. 

Strategy for Future Research ajid Implementation of the Findings 

The Technical Committee of HE-68 is currently working on a revised 
outline for the project, including a specification of lines of work to be 
initiated and old lines of work to be continued* Since these plans are 
still in the formative stage, it would be presumptuous of me to try to 
specify the precise strategy we will be using. In general, I think I 
correctly sense a feeling of the Technical Committee that we should strive 
for closer cooperation between more states on a smaller number of clearly 
defined problems. One line of work that has been mentioned favorably is 
an analysis of factors associated with graduation from dependency and 
deprivation. This would include emergence from welfare program participa- 
tion, growth and increased financial independence of low-income farmers, 
and an analysis of the team approach in anti-poverty programs. I can make 
no commitments at the present time as to the exact nature and extent of 
the research we will be undertaking in the foreseeable future. It is 
important, in fact essential, that we. have enough financial and personnel 
resources allocated to this project to achieve the critical mass necessary 
for real progress. ^5 in other words, we do not intend to "start any vast 
projects with half -vast resources." 

Obviously, much of the work done up to now in WE-68 has been of 
the "umbrella" variety— a loose confederation of independent studies. A 
few of our studies are truly "regional," but they lack adequate replica- 
tions to provide defensible policy inferences. Our work during the next 
few years can have a policy impact in providing effective "paths out of 
poverty." We must tool up to do a significant amount of both the reactive 
and the initiatory types of disciplinary policy research. 



Ii5 

Currently the professional personnel working on NE-68 amount 
to about 3.5 SMY (Scientific Man Years)* 
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NE-68: PATHS OUT OF POVERTY-r 
POVERTY AND CHANGE STRATEGIES 

Jerry D. Stockdale and Judi Schubmehl 

Cornell University 



Poverty and Inequality 

Poverty exists in a social system vheh some system menbers s\iffer 
deprivation of basic needs. Thus, a coB5>lete analysis of poverty must 
consider variables at both the social-structural and individual levels. 
Poor persons are deprived (in an absolute sense and in a relative sense) 
of goods, services, opportunities, and dignity. In the absolute sense of 
deprivation, the- poor are unable to obtain adequate housing, heeilth care, 
food, recreation, access to respected roles, or other goods and services 
necessary for physiological and psychological health. In a relative sense 
the poor have less of vhat is valued in a social system than do other 
members of that system; such a system (whether a society or a cooniunity) 
is characterized by inequeuLity, with the poor at the bottom. 3 

In a capitalistic society, money provides access to goods and 
services and also to power and status. In such a society, economic vell- 
being, while only one aspect of poverty, is the best predictor of other 
characteristics associated with poverty. However, among persons classified 
as poor by economic measures, we do find great diversity in circumstances 
and characteristics. We also find patterns of inequality and, sometimes, 
similarities in adjustment ±o poverty. 

Patterns of Inequality 

In 1970 more than one out of every eight persons in the United States 



^Editor's note: Professor Madden indicated in the preceding paper 
that because of the interdisciplinary nature of NE-68, Professor Stockdale, 
a member of the Technical Committee, was requested to also write a paper 
deaUng with the theoretical framework for the project. Stockdale's paper 
was prepared in collaboration with Judi Schubmehl, Human Resource Develop- 
ment Specialist, New York State Cooperative Extension. 

■^^ofessor J. Patrick Madden, Pennsylvania State University, read an 
earlier draft and made important contributions to this paper. 

^Por purposes of this paper the terms "low-income," "below poverty 
level," and "poor" are used interchangeably. 

M. I4iller and Pamela A. Roby, The Future of Inequality (New 
O York: Basie Books, 1970), p. 12. 
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was poor (see Table l). Of these low-^income persons, nearly one'-- fifth 
were over 65 years og a^e and over one-third were ^Aildren under lU. Over 
two-thirds were white, (But less than one-tenth of all whites were poor, 
compared with slightly over one-third of all blacks and approximately one- 
sixth of all persons in "other races/*) 

One in^every ten American families was below the poverty level 
(see Table 2).^ Of these, more than seven out of ten poor families were 
white, nearly one-third had five or more members, and over three-fifths 
had a male head. (Less than one in fourteen male-headed families were 
poor, however, compared with nearly one-third of female-headed families.) 

Approximately half of all low-income families lived in metropolitan 
areas and approximately one in twelve lived on farms. Less than one in 
twelve families in metropolitan areas had incomes below the poverty level, 
however, compared with nearly one-fifth of the fam families. 



The data in Tables 1-3 are from the March 1971 Current Population 
Survey as reported in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-60, No. 8l, "Characteristics of Low-Inccxae Population, I97O" 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1971). According to foot- 
note 1, page 1: 

"Families and unrelated individuals are classified as being above or 
below the low-income level, using the poverty index adopted by a 
Federal Interagency Committee in 1969. This index is based on a 
sliding scale of income, adjusted for such factors as family size, 
sex and age of the family head, the number of children, and farm- 
nonfarm residence. In order to keep the poverty standard constant 
over time, the thresholds are updated annually based on changes in 
the Consumer Price Index. The low-income threshold for a nonfarm 
family of four was $3,968 in 1970, $3,7^*3 in 1969, and 52,973 in 1959." 
These criteria and other definitions are discussed more fully in pages 16 
through 28 of the census report. Under these criteria, approximately 5 
million families (10 percent of all families) and 5 million unrelated indi- 
viduals (one-third of all unrelated individuals) were in the low-income 
category in 1970. 

5 

Many families above the official low-income level are also subject 
to deprivation of basic needs. According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
( ibid . , p. Ill), 

^In 1970, there were 2.2 million families and I.3 million unrelated 
individuals, comprising a total of 10.2 million persons, with incomes 
which fell between 100 percent and 125 percent of their respective 
low-income thresholds . . . Households \^th incomes slightly above 
the low-income level (near poor) are of particular interest because • 
a slight reduction in their incomes, unemployment, illness, change in 
family size, or some other factor, could drop these households below 
the low-income level. 

"The near-poor represented about four percent of all families and 
eight percent of all unrelated individuals in 197O. Adding their 
numbers to the low-income population would raise the number of low- 
income persons to 35.8 million, a kO percent increase, and wuld 
raise the poverty rate for persons to about I8 percent." 



TABI£ 1 

SEIECIED CHARACTERISTICS OF LW-INCOME PERSONS, UNITED STATES, 1970 



Characteristic Low-Incoae Persons Percent of All Person? 

with Characteristic with Characteristic Who 

Have Loir Incomes 

Nunber Percent 
(millions) 



AH persons 25*5 

Under Ik years 8.5 

Orer 65 years h.7 

White 17*5 

Black 7*6 

Other races O.h 



100.0 


12.6 


>33.5 


15.7 


18.5 


24.5 


68.5 


9.9 


30.0 


33.6 


1.5 


16.3 



Source: U*S* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports » Series 

P.60, No* 81, "Characteristics of the Low-Income Population, 1970" 
(Washington^ D*C*: Government Printing Office, 1971), Tables B 
•and C» 



Note: The table should be read as follows, using vhite persons as an 

example: In 1970, 17,500,000 white persons had low incomes (below 
poverty level), 68.5 percent of all low-income persons were white, 
and 9*9 percent of all white persons had low incomes. 



TABIE 2 



SEIECTED CHARACTERISTICS 


OF LOW-INCOME FAIflUES 


, UNITED STATES, 1970 


Chctracteristic 


Low-Income Families 
with Characteristic 


Percent of All Families 

with Characteristic 
Which Have Low Incomes 


Nimiber 
(thousands) 


Percent 


All low-income families 


5,214 


100.0 


10.0 


With 5 or more members 


1,677 


32.2 




With 7 or more members 


713 


13.7 


22.8 


White 


3,701 


71.0* 


8.0 


Black 


l,Wf5 


27.7* 


29.3 


Other races 




1.3* 




With male head 


3.280^ 


. 62.9* 


7.1 


With female head 


1,93^ 


37.1* 


32.5 


With head over 65 


1,166 


22.1+* 




Receiving Social Security 
or Goveriiment Railroad 
Retirement income 




29.7 


15.0 


Receiving public assistance 


* 


29.5 


49.2 


living on farms 




8.3 


18. 5 


Living in metropolitan, areas 




50.9 


7.9 


living in the South^ 


2,376 


45.6* 


14.8 



Sotirce: U*S» Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , Series 

P-60, No* 8l, "Characteristics of the Low-Income Population, 1970" 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, I97l), Tables C, 
D, E, H, and I. 



Note: The table should be read as follows, using white families as an 

example: In 1970, 3,701,000 white families had low "incomes (below 
poverty level), 71 percent of all low-income families were white, 
and 8*0 percent of white fair^lies had low incomes. 

These figures calculated from figures in number column. 

^The figure for other races was calculated by adding white and 
black and subtracting flpom total. 

^The "Saath" includes the following states: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 
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Over three-fifths of all male heads of Icjrw-income families and 
over two-fifths of female heads had worked at some time in 1970 (Table 3)^ 
Almost one out of every three male heads and approximately one out of eight 
female heads had worked 50-5^ weeks in 1970 (but were stilx poor) . ''Of 
the low-income male heads who did not work in 1970, about 6l percent 
were aged, and another 26 percent were ill or disabled/'^ Of the low- 
income, female heads who did not work in 1970, more than two-thirds men- 
tioned famj.ly and home responsibilities as their major reason for not 
working. According to the Bureau of the Census, "For female family heads 
below the low-income level, those who did not work because of family re- 
sponsibilities, illness, or disability comgprised about 91 percent of all 
those who did not work. "7 Less than three out of every ten low-income 
families received public assistcuice in 1970. 

E conomic Char act eristics 

A major aspect of inequality in American society is, clearly, the 
exclusion of the poor from adequate wages or other sources of income. 
The figures reveal patterns of inequality — low-paying jobs, inability to 
work, discrimination against minorities cuid women — ^which support analysis 
of social- structural rather than individucLl factors for understanding 
poverty. 

The actual performance of the Americeui economy and political system 
guarantees the existence of deprivation for millions of Americans. The 
low cost and abundant supply of food products; the availability of low- 
cost clothing and fuel; and the low percentage, relative to other industrial- 
ized nations, of personal income which is paid in taxes insure an affluent 
level of living for the majority at the expense of the poor.^ The avail- 
ability of a pool of minority persons, women, «md the unskilled to supply 
cheap labor in basic industries and as service workers results in. low costs 
for producers, low prices for consumers, and low wages for workers. 

Values 

Attempts have been made to characterize the poor in terms of atti- 
tudes, values, self-images, and feelings of power lessness, apathy, and 
alienation. Although some systematic differences between class levels on 
selected personality characteristics have been found, in general these are 
differences of degree rather than kind, and they tend to represent adapta- 
tions or reactions to situations rather than fixed personality traits. 9 



^ Ibid . , p. 8, 
'^rbid. 

g 

Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward, Regulating the Poor , 
Vintage Books (New York: RandOD House, 1971). 

See, for example, Peter H. Rossi and Zahava D. Blum, "Appendix: 
Social Class Research and Images of the Poor: A Bibliographic Review" in 
On Understanding Poverty , ed. by Daniel P. Moynihan (New York: Basic Books, 
1969); Leonard Goodwin, "How Suburban Families View the Work Orientations 
of the Welfare Poor: Problems in Social Stratific?L"Hion and SociaJ. Policy," 
Social Problems , XDC (Winter, 1972) 337-3^; Milton Rokeach and Seymour 
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According to Goodirin, "Die poor . , . differ traa the non-poor only on 
those arienrtations that are likely to he strongly influenced hy current 
eigperiences , hut are slailar to the non-poor in hasic xork ethic and 
rejection of illegal sources of inccne."^^ 

Rokeach and Parker suggest that although they found sjrstematic 
differences in values across class levels, "it is not correct to speak 
of a •culture of poverty* and a 'culture of affluence. • It would be more 
accurate to speak of variations of value systems associated with variations 
of status ."l^ 



It can "be concluded from these and other studies that when differ- 
ences between class levels are associated with differences in values, the 
values result frra the social situation rather than vice versa. 



PartigLpaticn 



Research has repeatedly demonstrated an iisverse relationship be- 
tween social class level and rates of social and political participation 
The poor not only tend to participate less; there are also differences in 
the types of organizatioas and activities in which they participate. 
lor-incQBe persons have seldooi been meaningftiUy involved in decisicxx-making 
and policy-setting in canmunity and societal level organizations and gov- 
emnental bodies (in clu ding those with a mandate to serve the poor). 

The reasons for these differential patterns of social and political 
participation have not been adequately examined. Atten^its to develqp 
esqplmations have usually focused on the lower educational levels of the 
Voor^^ and feelings of hopelessness, alienation and apathy. In the politi- 
cal area it has been found that "lower-status persons have a lower sense 
of 'political efficacy,* that is, they feel that their efforts directed 
toward Influencing the outcome of political decision-making would not have 
any appreciable effect. "15 This is undoubtedly a realistic assessment of 
the situation when applied to individxial rather than organized participation. 
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Parker, "Values as Social Indicators of Poverty and Race Relations in 
America," Annals of the American Acadeny of Political and Social Science, V. 388 
(March, 1970)> 97-111; and William Ryan, Blaming the Victim (New York; 
Pantheon Books, 1971). 

''■^Goodwin, Qp> cit >> pp. 3^3-3^* 

"Rokeach and Parker, qp. cit .^ p. 106. 

"^ossi and Blum, qp> cit .^ pp. 356-359. 

•"•^Ibid., p. 358. 
Ik ,t 

In 1970, about one-half of the low-income family heads had com- 
pleted less than 1 year of high school, and almost three fourths (73 per- 
cent) did not finish high school. The ccmparable figures for family 
heads above the low-income level were about 23 percent and kO percent, re- 
spectively." (U.S. Bureau of the Census, qp. cit ., p. U). 

'''^Rossi and Bltmi, qp. cit .> p. 359. 
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As individuals, poor persons have few resources for power, and for the most 
part they know it. Feelings of power lessness axe common among the very 
poor.^^ 

Contact with low-income families in rural areas has revealed other, 
very pragmatic, reasons for the low rates of participation. These include 
such factors as transportation problems, cost or unavilability of babysitting, 
night work, euid fatigue as a result of health problems or hard physical work. 
In addition, due to differential comnunication skills and lack of certain 
status objects, low-income persons have often not experienced personal satis- 
faction in their efforts at social and political participation. Many, in 
fact, have experienced rejection. 

This is not to suggest, however, that low-income persons will not 
participate. Organizations such as the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Operation Breadbasket, the United Farmworkers Organizing Com- 
mittee, the Industrial Areas Foundation, and the National Welfare Rights 
Organization show that under certain conditions not only urban but also 
rureil poor persons can be mobilized. ^7 Probably the key condition is per- 
ception of efficacy— a feeling that, change is possible and can be attained 
through participation in organized activity. 

However, the limitations on effective organizing for influence on 
policies and programs which affect the poor were best illustrated by the 
community action strategies of the 1960's. The basic strategy of the "War 
on Poverty" was to organize the poor to force local agencies and governments 
to respond to their needs. While this action was successfully carried out 
in many areas, a major outcome was to make clear how powerless the poor 
really are— for it became obvious that the decisions which really affect the 
poor are not made at the local level and that organizing which led to real 
change usually caused federal support to be withdrawn. Once again, alleged 
"characteristics" of the poor — their indifference and inability to function — 
proved to be less of a force for the status quo than did the structured 
inequality of the American political system. 

System Levels 

If it is the chosen task of social scientists and change eigents to 
understcmd poverty and to develop change strategies which will result in 
a reduction of the deprivations associated with poverty, poverty must be 
analyzed primarily from the perspective of the structural variables which 
perpetuate low incomes. Further, destructive effects of deprivation on 



Warren Haggstrom, "The Power of the Poor," in Poverty in America , 
ed. by Louis A. Ferman, Joyce L.* Kornbluh, and Alan Haber (2nd ed.; Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, I968). 

17 

'In some cases the names of the leaders are better known than the 
organizations. Mcurtin Luther King was lesider of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference; Ralph Abemathy is the current leader. Jesse Jackson 
heads Operation Breadbasket, Cezar Chavez is leader of the United Farm Workers, 
George Wiley leads NWRO, and until his death Saul Alinsky led the Industrial 
Areas Foundation. 
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See Piven and Cloward, op. cit . 
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individuals must be understood. Only then will effective strategies be 
developed. Because the causes of poverty are complex and the power aad 
resources of the change -oriented social scientists varied, it is useful 
to consider possible anti-poverty research and activities at various levels. 



TABLE k 

SYSTEM LEVEIS FOR CONSIDERATION OF ANTI-POVERTY PROGRAMS AMD STRATEGIES 



Society 
Region, Area 

Locality (County, Population Center) 
Family and Individual 



Societal Level 

Focusing on the societal level calls attention to the importance 
of the national economic system, to the relationship between the economic 
and political systems, and to patterns of inequality in the allocation of 
goods, services, power, prestige, and opporttmities. The following example 
suggests the intportance of societal level factors. Between 1959 and 1970 
the number of low-income persons in the- U.S. decreased by ik million (by 
35 percent) • Much of this was due to economic growth. Between 19^9 and 
1970, however, the nuniber of low-income persons increased by 1.2 million 
(by 5.1 percent) tuxLs dramatic increase in poverty numbers cannot be 
explained by individual factors, nor can it be explained by variables at 
the local, state, or regional levels; it is clearly a resxilt of changes in 
the national economy (and ultimately of political decisions). 

The chief sources of income for American families are wages and 
salaries, profits, rent and interest, and transfer payments, such as Social 
Security and public assistance. As has already been shown, the workings of 
the occupational structure keep many families from earning adequate incomes. 
Because incomes from profits, rents, and interest depend on money for invest- 
ment, they are not realistic sources of money for the poor. Approximately 
30 percent of all low-income families in 1970 received Social Security, and 
a similar number received income from public assistance (Table 2). In 1970 
the average difference between the incomes of low-income families and their 
respective poverty thresholds was $1,^20; and 17^,000 families had no income 
at all. 20 



19 

U.S. Bureau of Census, op. cit . , p. 1. 

20 

Ibid . , pp.11 and 93. By supplementing incomes and providing access 
to selected services, chiefly medical, both Social Security and Veterans 
Administration benefits have improved the lives of many families and indivi- 
Q duals, both poor and non-poor. In I965, Social Security benefits lifted the 
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A national income maintenance program and changes in the employment 
and wage structures are clearly essential to reducing poverty* In 1970, 
"It would have taken about U*^ billion dollars to raise the incomes of all 
poor families and unrelated individuals above the low-incoi^.e level. "21 
a society with a GNP of over a trillion dollars the cost is clearly not 
prohibitive ♦ 

As long as necessities such as housing and medical care are in short 
supply^ however, some families will be deprived, regardless of income levels. 
Because production decisions are made in the economic market, increasing 
the buying power of families through transfer payments or higher wages coiild 
eventually increase the supply of housing and medical care. A short -run 
effect, however, would undoubtedly be to increase the cost of scarce neces- 
sities. Incomes would increase but deprivations would continue. 22 

Region and Area Levels 

There are also geographic patterns of inequality and deprivation. 
Analysis of areas which are relatively poorer than others reveals problems 
of availability and quality of services. The South, wher^ U6 percent of the 
poor families live (Table 2), is characterized by lower per pupil expendi- 
tures for education, lower wage rates, and lower levels of public assistance 
payments than other regions of the country. 23 A coomion characteristic of 
poor rural regions is an abundance of low- skilled workers ard a lack of suf- 
ficient mambers of high -paying jobs. Some of these areas are in situations 
of dependency not unlike those of third world nations. Much of the mineral 



incomes of over one-third of aged households above the poverty line. Social 
Security gLLso serves as a negative example, however, since in I965 over three 
million aged households which received benefits still fell below the poverty 
line. (U.S. President's Commission on Income Maintenance Programs, Povei^ty 
Amid Plenty [Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1969]» p. 106). 
In 1970 over one and a half million families received Social Security or 
Railroad Retirement benefits which were insufficient to lift them above the 
poverty level (based on figures in Table 2 of 5,2114^,000 poverty-level fami- 
lies, 29.7 percent of which received Social Security of Railroad Retirement 
benefits). 

^'Hj.S. Bureau of Census, ibid . , p. 13. 
22 

Since elimination of poverty requires massive changes on the soci- 
etal level, ultimately whether poverty is eliminated or not is a matter of 
nationcLL priorities and political processes. To date the American people 
and their political leaders have shown little commitment to the elimination 
of poverty. In general, they give lip service to elimination of poverty but 
refuse to pay the price. 

23 

According to Ryan, op. cit ., p. 107, as of April I968, average 
per-person monthly AFDC grants were $8.U5 in Mississippi, $15.10 in Alabama, 
$15.15 in Florida, and $18.50 in South Carolina, compared with a national 
avereige of iU0.U5 and average per-person grants in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts of $65.05, $58. U5, $56.80, and $55-20, 
respectively. 
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resources of Appalachia, for example, axe owned by companies with headquar 
ters outside the region. As they extract resources, they return relatively 
little to the area in wages and taxes. 

An important characteristic of most areas and regions is the lack 
of area- or region-wide political systems to plan for development and to 
initiate and coordinate anti-poverty activities. In addition, the Federal 
Government has not taken leadership in economic planning, which could in- 
fluence both development and avoidance of deprivations caused by market 
and political decisions. The TVA and the Appalachian Regional Commission 
are exceptions to the lack of regional development efforts. Among the most 
popular regional development activities are eccxiomic development activities 
and the provision of facilities (including roads) and services. 

Locality Level (County, Po pula tion Center) 

Looking at low-income counties, we find they typically have an 
insufficient niimber of high -paying jobs to support all or even most of the 
population above the poverty level, a low tax base relative to other areas, 
a shortage of qucJLity housing, and a paucity of services. Because of a 
long process of selective outraigration, those who remain are often persons 
whose employment alternatives and leadership skills are limited. 

Discrimination and differential access to goods, services, and vari- 
ous opportunities are also important aspects of poverty at the local level. 
The poor are often defined as failures, misfits, and incompetents. Many 
are victims of racial, sexual, ethnic, or other prejudice. The result is 
blocked and unequal opportunities, especially in emrplpyraent, housing, edu- 
cation, and the judicial system. 25 in addition, local government and pub- 
lic agencies serving the poor usually include little or no representation 
of the poor and are often xinresponsive to their needs. 

The vast majority of anti -poverty strategies and programs have been 
conducted at the locality level. As we have already suggested, the root 
causes of poverty are not at this level; hence these strategies frequently 
tend either to emphasize the characteristics of the poor or to set locali- 
ties in competition for scarce resources and expertise. A number of types 
of locally initiated and conducted poverty-related programs and strategies 
are possible. In general, the goals of these approaches include: (l) in- 
creasing the income of local residents through expanded employment, higher 
wage scales, and transfer payments; (2) improving the supply and quality of 
goods and services; and (3) increasing the openness and responsiveness of 
local institutions and agencies. 

Although most programs which affect poverty focus on income transfers 
or on delivery of specific goods and services, the locality level has also 
been the focus of a variety of development or "purposive social change" ap- 
proaches. The most prominent of these approaches include: (l) organizing. 



J. D. Stockdale, "Services for the Rxiral Poor," Department of Rural 
Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 1972. (mmeographed. ) 

^^Stockdale, ibid . , and Ryan, op. cit . 
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(2) locality development, (3) local planning, (U) leadership develppment , 
and (5) organization development .26 

The organizing approach essentially involves increasing the respon- 
siveness of local institutions and agencies by mobilizing poverty groups' 
(and often supporting middle and upper income gioups). Possible tactics 
used by poverty organizations have been classified by W8Lrren27 as colla- 
borative, caaipaign, and contest strategies. Collaborative tactics are em- 
ployed vhen there is agreement on ends and means and comraanity members can 
vork harmoniously together. Campaign tactics are used vhen some segment of 
the population needs to be convinced, usually through persuasion, of the 
advantages of the change being sought. Contest strategies involve the use 
of sociSLl power, such as demonstrations and confrontation. The use of 
contest strategies by poor people's organizations is based on the assump- 
tions that problems of the poor result chiefly from structixral causes and 
that decision-making bodies are generally unresponsive to the needs of the 
poor. It is further assimied that since they lack other resources, the most 
effective power base for the poor is their numbers, their ability to em- 
barrass local leaders and agency personnel, and their ability to disrupt 
"business as usual." The classic example of the organizing model is, of 
course, the labor union which has been successful in influencing national 
policies. This suggests that organization of the poor may be a necessary 
first step tovfai^ structural changes at the societal level. 

The locality development approach is often referred to as "community 
development.^' A basic assumption is that "community change may be pursued 
optimally through broad participation of a wide spectrum of people at the 
IocslL community level in goal determination and act ion. 2o Proponents of 
locality development tend to assume that the interests of most population 
segments coincide on important development issues, and they emphasize local 
initiative, broad-based citizen participation, cooperation, education, and 
development of skills as means of change. Collaborative and, occasionally, 
campaign tactics prevail in the locality development approach. Contest 
tactics are avoided, since they threaten community unity, one of the goals 
of locality development. The recent concern for developing linkages between 
local service agencies so they can more effectively coordinate their acti- 
vities 8uid fill gaps in service delivery is consistent with the locality de- 
velopment perspective, as is concern for developing local economies by 
attracting industry or developing recreation areas. 
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Three of these five categories are roughly analogous to those pre- 
sented in Jack Rothman, "Three Models of Community Organization Practice," in 
Strategies of Community Organization , ed. by Fred M. Cox et. al . (Itasca, 
111.: F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1970). The organizing approach is 
similar to his Model C, which he labels social action; the locality develop- 
ment is his Model A, which he also calls locality development; local planning 
is analogous to his Model B, social planning. The leadership and organization 
development approaches are not included in Rothman *s framework. 

27 

Ch. 1, "Types of Purposive Social Chanp:e at the Community Level," 
in Truth, Love and Social Change by Roland L. Warren (Chicago: Rand 
McNaUy, l^HT. 



:othman, loc. cit. 



In the local planning approach the participation of the general 
population, and especially the poor, receives considerably less attention 
than in either the organizing or the locality-development approach. Ac- 
cording to Rothman this approach 

"emphasizes a technical process of problem-solving vith regard to 
substantive social problems, such as delinquency, housing, and mental 
health. Rational, deliberatively planned, and controlled change has 
a central place in this model. . . . The approach presupposes that 
change in a complex industrial environment requires expert planners 
vho, through the exercise of technical abilities, including the ability 
to manipulate large bureaucratic organizations, can skillfully guide 
ccMplex change processes. "29 

A recent well-known example of the application of the local planning 
approach is urban renewal. This is an especially interesting example, 
since in some cities planned urban renewal has run into strong opposition 
from poor peoples' organizations. In many of these cases, housing, parti- 
cipation in decision -making, and employment were crucial issues for the 
poor. 30 

Leadership development is a component of the locality development 
and local planning approaches, but it is not unccomon for programs to be 
concerned specifically and only with leadership development. Wiis approach 
is based on the premise that if local leaders had more information on prob- 
lems and possible solutions and a higher level of skills, they wouM be 
more effective in solving the problems of local develppmeht. Use of lea- 
dership development as an anti -poverty strategy requires the assumption that 
the interests of local leaders are consistent with the needs of the poor, 
that where interests conflict the leaders will do what is best for the poor 
out of altruism, or that leaders can be convinced that certain changes which 
will help the poor are 8j.so in their own best interests. The governmental 
agency most likely to employ this approach at the local level is Cooperative 
Extension. Leadership development has also been used as a concpcnent of 
community organizing, to impart skills to potential leaders recruited from 
the poor. — 

Organization development includes both assisting to set up new 
organizations and agencies and restructuring existing agencies to make them 
more effective and responsive. If organization development is done as an 
anti -poverty activity, it usually involves working with: (l) agencies 
seeking to mobilize the poor, such as Ccmmunity Action Agencies; (2) agtincies 
which provide goods, services, or income needed by the poor, such as social 
service departments; and (3) organizations which raise funds and coordinate 
services, such as the United Fund. Organization development is a complex 
process which usually includes analysis and evaluation of organizationsLL 



^ Ibid ., p. 22. 
^0 

Probably the best knovm example of this was the conflict between 
the Woodlawn Organization (organized by Saul Alinsky) and the city of Chicago. 
See Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in Black and White (New York: Random 
House, I96U), Ch. 10. 
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goals and the factors influencing organizational effectiveness. While 
organization development holds no promise of bringing the kinds of struc- 
tural changes necessary to eliminate poverty, if it is successful in in- 
creasing the effectiveness of service delivery agencies, -..t can help 
reduce deprivations. 

Individual and Family Levels 

While we recognize that the causes of poverty are structural (since 
social systems can be organized so that extreme forms of deprivation are 
eliminated — e.g., the Israeli kibbutz), 31 a cooiplete analysis of poverty 
in American society necessarily includes individual factors also. While 
it fails to tell us why poverty exists in the first. place, analysis at the 
individual or family level reveals which individuals and families are apt 
to be poor — the characteristics of the victims. Many researchers, however, 
fall into the trap of defining some characteristics of the poor as being 
tjie causes of poverty. It is attractive and easy to make this mistake. 

To repeat what was mentioned earlier, the most coomion characteristic 
of the poor is their difficulty in obtaining adequate incomes. At the indi- 
vidual level, factors related to this characteristic include age, sex, 
disabilities, and low levels of education and ;job skills. Some of the poor 
also have personal problems developed as a reaction to the poverty situation. 
Victim-blaming attitudes of many workers who "serve" the poor frequently 
increase the personality problems of their clients. 

Most educational and job training programs seemingly are aimed at 
increasing the ability of the poor to participate in the occupation system. 
A basic assumption of most of these programs is that if poor persons change 
not only their skills but also their attitudes and motivation their depri- 
vations will be eliminated or reduced. In a December lU, 1970, article 
"On Family Assistance" in the Washington Post > Eliot Richardson (Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare) suggested that it was the policy of the 
Nixon administration to encourage welfare recipients to accept jobs paying 
as little as $1.20 per hour. According to Richardson, "There are presently 
over 7,000,000 jobs in our economy at less than $1.60 per hour, and we feel 
that the experience and skills to be gained ftrom work . . . justify this 
position. "32 in addition to undermining respect for the law and questioning 
the purpose of a minimum wage, this kind of reasoning both exacerbates the 
structural causes of poverty and serves to perpetuate n^yths about the poor. 
Job training can be effective as an anti-poverty strategy only if it prepares 
workers for available jobs at adequate pay rates. All too often, such jobs 
are simply not available. 

Programs not directed toward providing income usually provide goods 
and services or attengjt to assist families and individuals in managing 
resources and coping with problems. These include housing and housing cre- 
dit programs; medical programs; food programs, including Food Stamps and 



^'H4elford E. Spiro, Kibbutz; Venture in Utopia (New York: Schocken 
Books, 1963). 

Cited in Goodwin, op. cit ., p. 3k6. 
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Supplemental Foods; nutrition education; and both public and private case- 
work and counseling. The goals of certain locality-development and organ- 
izing projects include increasing participation, increasing coamuni cation 
and leadership skills, and improving self-images of the poor. Other pro- 
grams such as Head Start and Title I are directed toward working with chil- 
dren and youth in order to stimulate them and to provide learning experiences 
which facilitate personsdit^and skill development. 

\ 

The basic assurai)tion behind most education, training, and counsel- 
ing programs is that certain skills and personality traits are needed for 
effective functioning in American society and that the poor lack these. 
Too often, a concomitaait assximption is that the poor are in some way deviant 
and they, rather than the structure of social systems, must be changed. 33 

The structural nature of poverty euid research in personality and 
behavior would seem to indicate that for the poor to be effective in reducing 
deprivations they must realize that they are not individually responsible 
for poverty but that they are victims of systematic processes of economic, 
political, and social inequality and exclusion. Only then will they be 
treed from assumptions, of personal inadequacy and able to change the systems 
which victimize them. 3^ 

Summary 

We have now considered the nature of poverty and characteristics of 
the poor. Causes of poverty euid possible anti -poverty approaches have been 
viewed from the perspectives of the societal, regional, locality, and family 
and individual levels of euialysis. 

It was suggested that from the social system perspective, poverty 
is cm aspect of social inequality in which goods, services, power, prestige, 
and opportunities are unequally distributed among system members. From the 
individual or family perspective, the poor are characterized by low income- 
earning ability, deprivation (of health care, housing, education, balanced 
diet, clothing and other consxmier goods), low levels of information, and. low 
levels of social and political participation. Some are also characterized 
by low levels of self-esteem cmd feelings of power lessness. 



Considering the preparedness of poor children for school and the 
preparedness of schools for poor children, Rycui states, 

"Middle class kids are better able to distinguish between words that 
sound alike, are better able to perceive colors and shapes, and, in 
imitating their parent's speech, have learned to talk in a style similar 
to that of most teachers. Thus the middle class child is somewhat bet- 
ter prepared for the school experience than is the lower class child. 
But it would not be unreasonable to present this proposition in its re- 
versed form: The school is better prepared for the middle class child 
than for the lower class child ." (Ryan, op. cit ., p. 35, enqphasis added). 

^Saxao Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed , translated by Myra Berg- 
man Ramos (New York: Herder and Herder, Inc., 1970). 
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A wide range of anti-poverty approaches or strategies is possible. 
Those considered in this paper include: economic development (with prime 
concern for employtnent), income-maintenance programs, provision of specific 
goods and services (e.g., housing, health care, legal services), locality 
development, local planning, organizing, leadership development, organiza- 
tion development, and various one-to-one education and counseling activities. 
Seme of these activities, such as economic growth emd organization develop- 
ment, are appropriate at all levels, while income -maintenance programs re- 
quire either societal or state support. 

The major causes of poverty can be sunmarized as follows: 

Occupational Structure — A supply of jobs providing incomes sufficient 
to raise all families above the poverty level is not available in the 
United States. 

Insufficient Supply and High Cost of Goods and Services — Needed goods 
and services, such as housing and medical care, are in short supply and 
are relatively expensive. 

Discrimination and Blocked Opportuni ties— As a result of racial, sexual, 
ethnic, and class labeling, the access of some people to employment, 
housing, and other goods, services, and opportunities is restricted. 

Personstl Characteristics — Various individual characteristics make eco- 
nomic, social, and political participation difficult or Impossible for 
some persons. In the absence of programs providing access to needed 
goods and services as a right, various combinations of these characteris- 
tics result in deprivation. 

In defining areas for research and potential for change strategies, 
both the structured causes of poverty by levels of analysis and emphasis on 
the interaction between levels must be considered. As Ryan suggests: 

"!nae crucial criterion by which to judge analyses of sociaJ. prob- 
lems is the extent to which they apply themselves to the interaction 
between the victim population and the surrounding environment and 
society, and, conversely, the extent to which they eschew exclusive 
attention to the victims themselves — no matter how feeling and sympa- 
thetic that attention might appear to be. Universalistic analysis will 
focus on income distribution as the basic cause of poverty. ... It 
- will focus, not on problem families, but on family problems; not on 
motivation, but on opportunity; not on symptoms, but on causes . . . 
not on adjustment, but on change. "35 



Rjran, op. cit .^ p. 2U8. 
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APPENDIX 

In Analyzing Anti -poverty Approaches It Is Useful to Consider: 

A. The goals vhich the approach is attempting to attain. 

Income, services, information, participation, power? 
Does it meet basic needs? 

B. The system level on which change is to take place. 

Society, region, locality? 

C. The characteristics of the change agents and the sponsoring agency . 

Class level, ideology?" 
Assumptions about causes of poverty? 

D. The nature of the anti-poverty approach itself. 

Economic growth , income maintenance , goods or services , locality 
development, local planning , organizing , leadership develppnent^ 
organization development , one«*to-one education or counseling? 

E. me operating style of the approach and the change agents. 

Consensus 9 caa^aign, or contest strategies? 

Involvement of the poor in the program— for the poor, with the poor? 

F. The actual effectiveness of the approach in attaining goals. 

Overall? 

Differential effectiveness for segments of the poverty population? 
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W-U^: mSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES FOR 
IMPROVING RURAL COMMUNITY SERVICES^ 

Eugene C. Erickson, Cornell University 

Carrey E. Carruthers, New Mexico State University 

Wayne H. Oberle, Texas A. & M. University 



The W-lllf project design is based in part on the findings of 
W-105, its Western Regional predecessor project >rtiich focused on the 
description of existing multi-county development areas and structures. 
The results of W-105 indicated an array of forms of regional develop- 
ment. More specifically, the findings showed such structures varied in 
P^n>ose (from single purpose organizations such as water districts to 
multipurpose structures like the Econodadc Development Districts), local 
decision-making autonomy (from local membership to professional experts) , 
resources (from privately financed to funded entirely by federal agencies), 
and staffing (from volunteer to professional). 

Prior Research 

Two general observations which derive tram the work on W-105 
have had relevance for W-11^ in particular and regional research on the 
delivery of services in general. Though W-105 was concerned with the 
delineation of development areas and structures rather than with service 
delivery, its researchers soon realized (l) that there was a wide array of 
regional (i.e*, multi-county) "development" areas and structuresS and (2) 
that there was a wide variation in the provision of services emanating frm 
them. 



word of explanation for the inclusion of a non-Northeastern 
Region«a project in the Workshop review is appropriate. Regional projects 
must be approved by a conmittee of experiment station directors from one 
of the four administrative regions in the United States. Two or more 
states must be involved in the proposal. The states involved need not be 
limited to those states that are in the region authorizing the study. 
Thus, though V'Hk was approved as a regional project by the western 
directors, its membership includes states ftrom each of the other regions: 
South, North Central, and Northeast. New York is the participating state 
from the Northeast. 

^For a discussion of a suggested definition of development see 
Wayne Oberle, "A Sociological View of Development," paper prepared for 
presentation at the Third World Congress of Rural Sociology, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, August, 1972. 
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Area and Stractixral Variation 



The first broad observation documented during work on W-105 
was the wide array of regional development areas and structures. The 
stiimilus for multi-county, metropolitan, and regional developoent pro- 
grams and their inrplementing structures has been clear for some time. 
But, with the possible exception of Econcsnic Development districts, the 
choice of territory to include in the area, the nature of the goals and 
purposes of the organizations, and even, to a degree, the formal structure 
of the organizations has been a no-man* s land of trial and error. 

The interrelatedness of the problems that lead to regional 
development stinictures has been recognized but often ignored. Even now, 
school districts seldom develop occupational training to fit their areas. 
Some hospitals still vie for levels of care beyond their needs. (Still, 
thcr is apparently a great deal more rationality in the medical field 
than jiost ot*iers. Regional health planning organizations, stimulated by 
federal funding, have begun planning prograuns to service whole areas.) 
Hovever, many regional planning and development programs have also been 
built on a realistic assxuaption that there are ."levels of service" that 
ought to be specified. The "levels of care" concept in the medical area 
is an illustration. Overcoming the criticism of uneconomic duplication of 
services is but one basis of this form of planning. 

Variation in Services 

The literature supports the second observation that the delivery 
of servj.ces varies from one service to another, ftrom one geographic area 
to another, and from one point in time to another. There has been little 
hard research on the precise nature of various personal or organizational 
factors related to intra- or inter-regional variation in the delivery 
of various types of services. Nevertheless, the literature does suggest 
that ethnicity and income are important factors. It also sxiggests that 
rural residents have more difficulty obtaining access to health or medical 
services— often administered in large urban centers— than do their urban 
counterparts. The ability of small-town or rural residents to obtain even 
primitive health or medical services cannot be presmed. 

Current arguments over the bussing of school children illuminate 
two other sources of intra- or inter-regional variation in the delivery 
of regional services. One is the variation in the ability (even apart 
from willingness) of local service organizations to provide adequate 
services. For example, the quantity of economic resources available in 
the public and private sectors of an area directly affects the ability 
of the structures within the area to provide various kinds of services. 

Another source of intra- and inter-regional variation in the 
provision or delivery of services is structural. That is, the differences 
in social organization are also significant. The configuration of hori- 
zontal and vertical linkages is related to structural differentiation in 
general and to the occupational and other role specializations of the 
individual in particular. Accordingly, some current W-UU related research 
efforts are based on the proposition that as a community obtains greater 
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diversity in its economic, social and political life and as this 
diversity is used to increase the sharing of knowledge and information, 
there viU be a marked increase in the ability of loceLL structures 
to provide and deliver a wider array of goods and services. In turn, 
the structural "maturity" of the community is likely to be related to 
such factors as the extent to which different population segments 
participate in the affairs of the community, the form (qua structure) of 
the leadership system, and the degree of homogeneity of the area— as 
measured by the diversity of ages, ethnic and nationality groups, etc. 

Taken together, the mix of economic, social, political, and 
demographic characteristics are what we call the "institutional"3 patterns 
that underlie the ability of the locality to provide services. The popu- 
lation characteristics, the economic base, and socistl organization are to 
a large extent "given" for a specific locality but vary from one locality 
to euiother. 

As was mentioned at the outset, there are also characteristics 
of the formal organizations to be considered. Presumably, these latter 
attributes are much more malleable — i.e., capable of being changed. 
Examples include the nature or the purpose of the orgauiization, the size 
and expertise of its staff, the level and source of resources available 
xo it, the form of locaLL control, the "mix" of public and private sector 
representation, and control within the organization. 

The Research Problem of W-llU 

It is out of this background that the objectives of the W-UU 
project were derived. In their formal statement, the five objectives 
of the research were stated as: 

1. To identify the configurations of institutional structures^ including 
the elements of the economic, demographic, and social organization 
vhich affect the provision and delivery of community services: 
governmental, health, educational, welfare, planning, and others. 

2. To define objective measures (indices) of adequacy for several 
ccnmiunity ^'^rvices. 

3* To determine the existence and adequacy of community services provided 
in the selected rural development areas. 

^. To determine the relationship between the configurations of institu- 
tional structures, as determined in Objective 1, and the existence and 
adequacy of community services, as determined in Objective 3, especially 
those relationships which enhance or impede the provision of these 
services. 



^e use the word "institutional" here in its usual sense to refer 
to the patterned set of relationships that characterize some system. We 
specifically do not wish to get into the political argument which infers 
any necessary virtue from these persistent patterns. To determine their 
existence is importa^it; their continuity may not be. 
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5* To identify the policies, alternative patterns of organization, and 
conditions which are requisite for effective planning and coordination 
for the delivery of conmrunity services* 

Diagranraatically, Figure 1 shows the main variables* Three 
dimensions of the institutional patterns are shorvm, together with the 
elements seen as their essential components* The more "dynamic" organi- 
sation variables are also depicted, as well as the final outcome, the 
adequacy of ser/icef?* 

The research process is also depicted in components, though of 
course we recof^nize that if we are to reach any of these goals, extensive 
methodological refinements are necessary. 

VJithin these five objectives there are four types of research 
concerns. These are:. 

1. The methodological issues of specifying and obtaining adequate data 
on the institutional configuration variables. These include the 
demographic structure, the economic base, and the social organizational 
structure of an area. 

2. The methodology of obtaining parsimonious information on the dynamics 
of service delivery, especially the organizational characteristics 
that are associated with certain service delivery situations. 

3. The methodological problems associated with definition and measure- 
ment of the adequacy of services. 

h. The evaluation of the relationships of the above variables and of the 
policy implications of certain inter-relationships. 

The Research Procedures 

As is so often the case with the regional research process, there 
are two broad types of difficulties that face the researcher. First, 
there is the problem of delineating a neat, well-integrated conceptual 
design vrhen several people from different disciplines, or even from the 
same discipline, are involved. Second, there is the difficulty of manage- 
ment of regional research. By "management" is meant the entire set of 
facilities that make a research pro.lect succeed: funding, organization, 
inter-scientist communication, deciyion-maMng regarding the conceptual 
delineation (e.g., ccc5)arative vs. case study research designs, etc.) and 
others . 

W-lll|, like most other regional research projects, has problems 
of both these types. Not having sufficient time to fully achieve an 
integrated conceptual design, the project members divided into three main 
subgroups. One is concentrating on the adequacy-of -service problem. This 
group is working on the measurement of the delivery of one service to the 
household unit. They will follow this with the analysis of the total 
"mix" of health services at the community level. The second subgroup is 
concerned with two issues: (l) the measurement of organizational struc- 
tures and (2) the determination of leadership structures in rural areas ♦ 
The way in which problems are defined and solved will also be analyzed. 

ERIC 
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Figure 1. W-114, "Institutional Structures for Improving Rural Comnmnity Services." 
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The third subgroup is using social indicator techniques as a means of 
grouping the many \inits of data in a more efficient fashion. 

Each of the tasks is individually justifiable. They are also 
conceptually interrelated, as we illustrate in Fi^^e 2. The cxirrent 
researches we are about to describe are pilot studies, and our interests 
are mainly in the methodological and conceptual problems that need to be 
overcome. Our immediate research objective is to develop an analytical 
framework for evaluating the provision of rural community services. At 
the same time, the research will explore the institutional conditions 
under which hypotheses will be upheld, modified, or rejected. 

Current Research Efforts 

Adequacy and Rural Health Care 

An interdisciplinary teaia is currently involved in a rural 
health care study. This st\i(iy uses a proxy for adequacy of medical ser- 
vices (Aj^ in Figure 2) which is based on the difference between the utili- 
zation maae of services (%) and the need for services (Nk). It is hypo- 
thesized that adequacy of health service will be influenced by certain 
characteristics of the household units within the community, by the number 
and type ("v^en considered together— the mix) of medical services available 
in the local coraimmity, and by the number and type of medical services 
available in neighboring comrmHiities. 

The variations in the household unit which are being considered 
include size of family, age of family members, educational achievement, 
incidence of chronic health problems, ethnicity, income, access to medical 
alternatives through transportation, distance from the medical services, 
and place of residence (rural or urban) . 

The other two independent variables—the two "mix" of medical ser- 
vice variables—are also posited to have a relationship to adequacy of 
service. Thus the higher the order of medical services (the greater the 
number, the wider the diversity, etc.) in or nearby a community, the more 
likely it is that a family in that community will have adequate services. 

The mix of medical services will also be treated as a dependent 
variable related to various sets of institutional and organizational 
variables. This relationship is being researched more directly in other 
projects this summer. 

Types of Organizations 

Studies of the types of organizations which are active in the 
provision of selected services are also being conducted. The following 
is a list of the organizational attributes and of the public-private 
linkages being enumerated in that study. 

Organizational Variables 

1. Geographical scope (e.g., number of counties, areas, etc. covered) 



Financial scope 
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a. Size of annual budget 

b# Source of finding: amount and percent of support that is local, 

state, or federal 
c. Description of how funds are obtained 

1) Fledges 

2) Solicited contributions 

3) Payroll deductions 
k) Fund-raising events 
5) Other methods 

3. Membership scope 

a. Number of members 

b. Names of members 

c* Elected vs. appointed type of membership 
d ♦ Financial condition of various members 

e. Representativeness: Who does the top positional leader represent? 

k. Program or project scope 

a» Exact names 

b# Years of existence 

c. Number of people (i.e., clients) helped or served 

d. GeographicEil scope (e.g*, community, county, multi-county, etc.) 

e. Recent innovative programs or projects 

f . Type of service or aid provided 

5. Type of orgsinization 

a. Private 

b. Public 

6. Decision-making structures 

a. What individuals or structures recommend? 

b. What individuals or structures decide? 

c. What non-member groups in the conmiunity or area have regular 
inputs? 

d. What members serve on the board or executive council? 

7. Organizational attributes 

a. Size of staff 

b. Existence of planning unity 

c . Linkages 

1) Vertical 

2) Horizontal 
d* Goals 

1) Instrumental 

2) Expressive 

The guiding hypothesis is that the greater the number of local 
voluntary (private) linkages between and among organizations and the 
greater the number of e^ctralocal linkages between and among individuals 
and organizations, the more likely it is that programs will be initiated 
and implemented to provide needed services. Stated in the conceptual 
terms of Roland Warren: the greater the number and strength of horizontal 
and vertical linkages, the greater is the likelihood that more adequate 
services will be delivered. 
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Note that this relationship is the second order one, or a Dcacro 
one, of the ciesinn dra^^ in Figiire P. 

Leadership Structur e 

The third research task being \indertaken currently is that of 
leadership structure. Here three different stations are obsenring the 
personal and orcanir^ational attributes of individual leaders. In addition, 
they will a. ",enipt to determine the basis upon which leadership is attribu- 
ted, the loncevity of leaders, and the role of leaders in relation to one 
another and the organisations of which they are a part. The end result 
should be a determination of the leadership structure in three different 
institutional settings. All observations of decision-makers are being 
made in the context of specific decisions ^iThich have led to some level 
of service provision in the area. 

There are significant structural features of rural America that 
need to be documented. The current leadership research is but one illus- 
tration of a phenomenon that very much affects the provision of services. 
Many strategies of change are built upon the assumption that increasing 
linkages among the system units— for example, by increasing participation 
of formerly non-participating groups in decision making— will substantially 
increase and improve the quality of those decisions. Persons presently 
participating are certainly not characterized by a consistent structure 
from one locality to another. That is, leadership systems are not always 
characterized as monolithic elites. Nor are they suLways characterized as 
pluralistic, or competing sets* In addition to these structural compo- 
nents, the issue of the basis upon which participation in a decision takes 
place also varies. It includes, soarely, the position 8tn occupant holds in 
the structure— either economic or political— as well as the reservoir of 
influence he may have accumulated f!rom other sources. 

What is needed is ccorparative documentation of these structural 
variations and their implications for the decision-making process. We 
do need to know the conditions under which the quality of services which 
are provided in a locality setting is changed. 

Social Indicators 

National Income Accounting is one method of measuring the effective- 
ness of allocating scarce resources so as to best satisfy people *s wants. 
Useful as it is in determining economic policy, it describes only economic 
relationships and does not account for social needs and objectives. There 
is no social accounting method which is equivalent to, for example, the 
Gross National Product • The New York State Data Bank Project is one of 
the pilot attempts to integrate social data beyond the gross economic level. 

One of the W-lll* researchers is currently exploring the use of 
social indicators for purposes of cur research objectives. Sharing his 
argument, and this phase of our work, is quite appropriate.^ 



^The following is selected from a May 1972 paper by T. Tjersland, 
"Social Indicators: Measures for Establishing Goals and Priorities of 
Social Needs (A Third Working Paper).". 
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"Only a small fraction of existing national statistics t^U us 
anything about social conditions, and those that do often point in 
different directions* With the current emphasis on environmental and 
human problems the need arises to incorporate social considerations 
into decision making. 

**We need social indicators ♦ • ♦ because of their value in 
adding a new dimension of national life to our policymakers* 
decisions. By providing insight into how different raeasiures 
of national well-being are changing, policymakers might ultimately 
provide a better evaluation of what public programs are acconrplishing 
and hence aid in establishing better goals for the future. A social 
indicator may be defined as a * statistic of direct, normative 
interest which facilitates concise, ccc5)rehensive, and balanced 
judgments about the conditions of major aspects of a society.* It 
is in aUL cases a direct measure of welfare and is subject to the 
interpretation that if it changes in the * right* direction, while 
other things remain equal, things have gotten better, or people are 
*Detter off.* (Taken from *Toward a Social Report,* U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 1969- ) 

"One of the difficulties with social indicators is that there are 
no objective weights equivalent to prices that we can use, e.g., to 
compare the inportcuice of an improvement in health with an increase 
in social mobility.. Hence, we must proceed by intixition, working in 
each area where the need to improve the quality of life seems obvious. 

"Finally, social indicators could bring many of these issues 
into sharper focus and provide the information and analysis needed to 
foster action. Once the extent of the problems is known, the social 
indicators and the recommended sociail goals could serve as the basis 
for discussion for the establishment of national priorities. There 
will always be a scarcity of the resources needed to solve all the 
nation* s ills. A clear statement of the social problems and the 
social goals could point the way for the differential emphasis of 
needs on a range of competing demands. . . 

"Format of the Social Indicators 

"J4any of the problems and issues with which social indicators 
must deal are difficult to quantify. Because of these difficulties, 
the specific indicators and modes of analysis must, at the onset, 
be considered experimental. They must remain so until we can be 
assured that we have found the indices which truly reflect the social 
state of the nation. 

"There are, however, separate but interrelated steps which may 
be followed in the development of social indices. There must be a 
continuing process of (l) developing the indicators, (2) analyzing 
the relevant factors, and (3) establishing social goals. Once the 
appropriate social indicator has been developed, the data must be 
analyzed both in terras of the factors which explain why a societal 
factor is at its current level and in terms of the requirements for 
improving the conditions. 

"The final component of Social Indices and probably their greatest 
contribution is the recommendation of goals and objectives. Vlhile 
considerable work has been done in developing separate indicators and 
analyzing the reasons for their being at a particular level, little 
attention has been paid to the establishment of national goals. . . . 
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''Construction of the indicators requires the following steps: 

1) specification of the areas of concern for which the indicator 
is to be developed; 

2) selection of the tmit of analysis; 

3) collection of the relevant basic statistics with which to 
construct the suininary statistic; 

k) construction of the indicator by aggregating the basic 
statistics 

A pilot effort utilizing data on nearly 200 variables on each of 
the 350 counties in the 11 northeastern states (source, the New York State 
Data Bank) is being undertaken. With this data seme methodological 
procedures for aggregating the basic statistics will be tried. 

Summary 

By the end of this summer the research committee will have the 
following data in hand: 

1. Data on the relationship of selected household characteristics to 
adequacy of services at the household unit, and data on the "mix" 
of health services in each community. 

2. Data on carmunity organization and/or programs that deliver selected 
services. 

3. Comparative data on leadership structures. 

The results of the pilot study of social indicators. 

In addition, there are plans for this fall to use secondary 
sources to obtain estimates of the institutional configurations. When 
this research phase has been completed, similar data can be obtained at 
other sites. 

The plans are, after this initial emphasis on methodology, to 
select 6 to 10 carefully chosen multi -county areas — enlarged from the 
county unit, incidentally — within the participating states, probably 
utilizing the social indicator data, and conduct fully integrated field 
research for careful comparative analysis. 

Ultimately, we would hope that frcsn these comparative observations 
we can say something about the chance of success or failure of some organi- 
zational configurations as they exist in the context of other structural 
conditions of communities. 
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NE-77: CaiMUNITY SERVICES FOR NONMETROPOLITAN 

PSOPIS IN TIIE NORTHEAST 

Samuel M. Leadley 
The Pennsylvania State University 



Research Problem an d Objectives 

Rural Development and Community Services 

"The purpose of rural development is to create job opportimities, 
community services, a better quality of living, and an improved social 
and physical environment in the small- cities, towns, villages, and farm 
communities in rural America."^ One component of rural development is 
the continuing improvement of ccmmunity services for nonmetropolitan 
people. It is on this component that NE-77» as this project is known, 
focuses. 3 The concentration of our attention on community services does 
not mean, however, that we are afflicted with a peculiar type of tunnel 
vision. Quite the contrary is true. We view rural development as a 
broad and complex set of processes involving all of the factors repre- 
sented here at this conference, as well as others we have yet to identify. 



hHie author wishes to acknowledge the support of the NE-77 Technical 
Committee members. Charles Crawford, Eugene Engel, Nelson LeRay, and 
Robert Sinclair provided invaluable assistance in both editorial and sub- 
stantive revision of earlier drafts of the paper. Other committee members 
provided assistance with a critical review of the paper in the later 
process of its development; where appropriate, their suggestions are noted 
in the body of the paper. Although the paper attempts to reflect the 
project participants' thinking in a collective sense, the errors of 
omission and commission are solely those of the author. 

^U.S. President's Task Force on Rural Development, A New Life for 
the Country (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1970), p. 1. 

3Rural development is seen as a set of processes one of which is the 
. improvement of community services. Community services development, if it 
may be referred to as a process, includes not only the upgrading of physi- 
cal facilities but the development of more complex social structures and 
the addition of requisite human resources to make the service-delivery 
systems function effectively. 

factors represented at this conference include industrialization, 
intervention programs for solving the problems of the poor, natural re- 
source use, population characteristics, institutional structures and 
^ community attitudes, and enviroxmiental protection. 
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Also, we recognize as iaportant the interaction of those variables which 
hinder or facilitate the improvement of the quality of rural living. 
Operationally spealdng, the complexity of the processes and the inter- 
action of variables of which I have just spoken mandate a ooperative 
interdisciplinary approach to rural development research. It is within 
this orientation of cooperation with other regional research projects 
that we have chosen to turn our attention to the community services 
sector of the larger rtiral development arena. 



Philos ophy of Resear ch Mana gement 

Before considering specific objectives, let me explore with you 
several of our ideas about research management. Our first concern is 
that we include variables that can be changed or managed. For example, 
rather than focus solely on age and bemoan the fact that people grow 
older, we want to include analysis of institutional changes in conmuni- 
ties that would better serve the needs of the aging. 

Another concern was that we examine both short- and long-term 
alternatives. On one hand, at times in the past we have responded to 
crises with stop-gap research and reccmmendati ons that too frequently have 
been a new source of crises. On the other hand, the teniptations of theo- 
retical analyses have diverted some of us into work with extremely long 
payoff expectations. Too great an emphasis on either short- or long- 
term alternatives for improving comraunity services would be an error. 5 
Perhaps the solutions we seek will be found only in an integration of 
more immediate remedies (1-2 years) with those requiring a decade or more 
for their implementation.^ 

It was also a concern that the research audiences be identified 
carefully and specifically in both the public and private sectors. We 
were aware of the need for selling our research output. That is, building 
ties in both the private and public sectors before we are locked into an 
irreversible research design allows us to not only identify the informa- 
tion most needed but also see that it gets to those who would be most 
likely to use it. For example. Dr. Crawford will be participating later 
this year in the rural health services conference sponsored by the 
National Center for Health Services Research and Development of HEW. 
Through maintaining contacts such as these we hope to increase access to 
both needs for research and action growing out of research findings. 

Farther, we reject a fragmental approach to research. Just as was 
noted etirlier with our concern for cooperation among regional rural devel- 
opment projects and for interdisciplinary involvement, community services 
research mwst at some point focus on the whole thing, the entire community. 
The total package of services, or one might call this "the conmunity 
service laix," is, therefore, a continuing focus of attention for NE-77. 



5personal communication with Christopher Babb. 
^Personal communication with James Longest. 
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Objectives 



This research philosophy suggests that in some way we wish to 
apply the methods of science in order to improve the services element of 
rural living. Knowing of our ccmaitment to the scientific method does 
not, however, assist greatly in building an understanding of our specific 
research design. So let me first take the role of a community and 
resource development agent in evaluating cur objectives. He might say 
that in order to improve community services we don't need more high- 
sounding goals; rather, we need some priorities and workable change 
strategies. The change agent might raise questions like:? ''Which 
services ought to be upgraded first?" ''Which improvements will result 
in stagnation or decline in other services?" "What changes are possible?" 
"What levels of development are we going to need in one service to enable 
us to move ahead in other services?" "What is the balance of positive and 
negative consequences for a proposed change?" "How might the change be 
initiated in the conmnxnity?" These questions are provocative and diffi- 
cult to answer. They, along with the research philosophy stated earlier, 
are the antecedents to the project objectives set out as the NE-77 working 
framework. 

The specific objectives for NE-77 are: 

1. To determine and evaluate the type, location, distribution, 
accessibility, and organizational, financial and quality 
variation in services for people of the nonmetropolitan 
Northeast; 

2. To determine interrelationships and explanatory factors with 
respect to the delivery of these services; and 

3. To identify alternative institutional arrangements for the 
delivery of community services and to estimate the political, 
social, and economic consequences of these alternatives now 
and in the future. 

Cast in the language of research methodology, ^ the first objective 
relates to the description of dependent and control variables. The second 
is concerned with identifying explanatory variables and the coefficients 
by which they are related to the effect or dependent variables. The final 
objective calls for estimating values of these dependent variables under 
conditions of alternative institutional arrangements. 

Let me digress at this point to mention several connotations impli- 
cit in the project's objectives. Although the first objective is clearly 
descriptive in nature, the string of seven characteristics contained in 
it tends to overshadow other concerns. We are interested in the effective- 
ness and methods of service delivery. An alternative wording for the first 



7Personal communication with J. Patrick Madden. 
8lbid. 
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objective might so\ind like this: to describe hov services are delivered 
and to whom they are delivered and to estimate the effectiveness of the 
institutions presently delivering these services* 

The second objective does not openly declare itself as a model- 
building step, but it is essentially oust that. If our informal obser- 
vations of variations in both adequacy of service and effectiveness of 
delivery across the twelve-state region are empirically confirmed, our 
subsequent search for explanatory ftictors will involve the use and 
refinement of conceptual and statistical models. 

The implicit meaning of the third objective may not be immediately 
apparent either. Our emphasis on the phrase "now and in the future" was 
meant to convey our interest in synthesized systems. Such sys:-ems will 
be constructed from present economic and sociological theory as well as 
futurist literat\ire.9 Special attention is to be paid to institutional 
arrangements for financing the services and representational and legal 
relations between consumers and providers. That is, our thinking is not 
to be limited to existing forms of organizing people and resources to 
deliver services. Further, we indicated that we hope to estimate the 
consequences of the adoption of different institutional arrangements, 
including both direct effects and indirect political, social, and economic 
effects. We see each potential institutional arrangement being analyzed 
in terms of the distribution of costs and benefits, its efficiency of 
delivery, and representation of various groups of citizens and efficacy 
in reconciling their conflicting views euid values. These consequences 
should soxind familiar to you because they are 'part of the larger goals 
of rural development. 

Let me summarize wha'f*- has been said so far. In NE-77 we started 
with a particular research philosophy and a number of development-oriented 
questions; They helped define the area of work. With the specific objec- 
tives we set out to describe variations in community services, explain 
variations therein, and thence to estimate the consequences of adopting 
alternative institutional arrangements. We believe the improvement of 
connninity services is part of a larger rureil development process. Both 
action and research need to fit together to accelerate the process. As 
another researcher recently quipped, "Action without research into needs 
is folly and . . . research into human problems without action is 
stupidity. "10 



Project Structure and Progress 

Present Pro ject Structure 

Ten Northeast experiment stations are participating with approxi- 
mately six total scientific-man-years (SMY) committed to NE-77. Services 



9see. for exaaiple, Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (New York: Random 
House, 1970); Donald N. Michael, The Unprepared Society: Planning for a 
Precarious Future (New York: Harper, 19o8): and Donald N. Michael (ed.). 
The Futtire Society (New York: Aldine, 1970). 

^ lOMarvin B. Sussman, "Family Systems in the 1970* s: Analysis, 
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considered for inclusion for description and analysis (Objective l) vere 
housing, transportation, employment opportunities, education, medical and 
health services, welfare, protective services, recreation, and planning. 
It was clear that only a small number of services could be at all ade- 
quately dealt with within the project's SMY commitment. Taking into 
. consideration criteria such as interests and abilities of participating 
researchers, activities of other Northeast Regional Research Projects, and 
the apparent need for new answers to current problems, four areas were 
tentatively selected: education, health, housing, and welfare. Stamding 
cOTmittees were set up to work in these foiir areas. Each group was 
charged with the initial responsibility of preparing a summary of secondary 
data on their service in light of the project's first objective* We have 
> camnittees currently working in three of these four areas: education, 

health, and housing* After preliminary work, our initial thru&i into the 
welfare area has been temporarily sidetracked in favor of resources going 
to NE-68. Further, a standing procedures subcommittee was established. 
The committee was charged with providing overall direction for the project 
when coordination is necessary. 



Project Progress 

The procedures subcommittee wrestled with defining for this pro- 
ject "the nonmetropolitan population" in the Northeast* After considering 
the consequences of alternative definitions, the committee adopted for the 
criterion of "nonmetropolitan" a 30 percent level of nonurbanized popula- 
tion in a coimty. An additional concern was with the collection of 
secondary and primary data. Recognising the advanxoges of abstracting 
secondary data at the lowest level of aggregation possible, the conniittee 
recommended collection at this level. We have discovered that units for 
which educational, health, and housing data are reported vary, including 
towns, villages, counties, and mwlti-county areas. 

Also, the procedures subcommittee studied several ways of tabulating 
and presenting descriptive data* The committee reconoended that two kinds 
of frequency distributions be compiled. The first were distributions of 
service units by such characteristics as size of \mit, number of clients 
served, dollar input, number of employees, number of potentieJ. clients 
within the unites service area, expenditure per client, clients per pro- 
fessional staff, and proportion of potential clients receiving this ser- 
vice. The second frequency distribution was of political units* In this 
case we were looking at Ci -^xact eristics such as number of nursing homes 
per thousand of population over 65 years of age and proportion of house- 
holds living in substandard housing. The format for presentation is to 
take two forms. While all the secondary summaries will be published in 
tabular form, only selected characteristics wilP'b^ presented on maps. 

The committee has also proposed a sampling strategy for the collec- 
tion of primary data. Identified were three dimensions for site selection: 
(1) direction of population change; (2) direction of family income 



Policies, and Programs," The Annsds of the Americftn Academy of Political 
and Social Science , CCCXCVI (July, 1971), p- 51- 



change; and (3) adequacy of educational, health and housing services. The 
first two dimensions have three classes each and the third has tvo classes. 
We have, therefore, a 3 x 3 x 2 (l8-cell) framework for the selection of 
canmunities for primary data collection. Unresolved is tl ? problem of 
selecting x-esearch sites such that the data collected for this project is 
cumulative with work on other projects, thereby providing^^ a more adequate 
base for subsequent local planning and action. I might note here that the 
primary data collection activity is aimed at the second project objective; 
namely, to determine interrelationships and explanatory factors with 
respect to the delivery of community services. 

Planning an integrated effort in primary data collection for the 
entire project is another procedures subconmittee responsibilily. Thus 
far subcommittee input has been received, but, unfortunately, little 
progress has been made by the commit: toward a core instrument for the 
project. 

The education subcommittee selected six variables by which they 
wish to describe public elementary and secondary educational delivery- 
systems; these are type, location, accessibility, organization, financing, 
and quality. Using three time periods — 1959-60, I96U-65, and 1969-7O— 
several of the states represented on this coamittee are presently engaged 
in tabulating these data. In addition, the subcoomiittee has drawn up an 
extensive list of hypotheses appropriate for ev€j.uation prior to model 
biilding. The problem of assessing quality or adequacy of educational 
services has been of continuing concern for the committee. Some progress 
in identifying literature has been made, and the coomittee will share a 
preliminary paper with the total Technical Conmittee on this subject. 
Also, this committee is tackling a methodical study using a multiple 
regression technique for developing something similar to a production 
function, except that it will be for education rather than in the context 
of a firm.U- 

The health subcommittee selected three areas for description; 
namely, emergency health care systems, physical secondary health care 
facilities, and health manpower. Concerning emergency health care systems, 
the committee chose to emphasize the variables of manpower, transportation, 
communication, and care facilities. These data have been gathered by 
several states represented on the health subcommittee. Not only will these 
data be reported for the 2U5 nonmetrqpolitan counties of the region, but 
also for health planning regions. The committee •s intent in using these 
multi-county regions is to tie this reporting of secondary data to ongoing 
planning efforts. In this case the data are aggregated by social systems 
that arc in action, are moving, trying to improve health care delivery 
systems. Also, because the boundaries of health care systems tend to cross 
county lines, health planning regions often include sets of counties with 



llpersonal communication with Bugene Engel, May 30, 1972; and 
Lonnie L. Jones, "Organization of Public Service Delivery Systems for 
Rural Areas: Concepts and Measures," in Working Papers on Rural Community 
Services , compiled by S. M. Leadley (University Park, Pa.: The Penn- 
sylvania State ^University, Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology, 1972), pp. 



wide variations in facilities and manpower. Reporting by these regions 
will, therefore, give a more accurate picture of the operating system. 

Further, a draft paper aneOyzing dimensions of health care quality 
has been prepared and circulated among the ccramittee.^^ 

The housing subcommittee chose to focus first on those data avail- 
able frcm the I96O and 1970 Censuses of Housing. Since these data were 
available for all counties for the twelve- state region, they were 
processed at one location and will be the project's initial regional 
publication this fall. Also prepared were two papers on the topic of 
housing quality; ^3 the committee is continuing to work on this problem. 

Further, this committee has taken the lead in the project for 
developing a primary data collection. Their instrument was circulated 
among the ccnmiittee and has received preliminary evaluation by the 
procedures subcaanittee. Secondary data sources other than the Census of 
Housing are also being evaluated. 

Continuing work on a stock-flow model of the housing market!^ may 
result in a capability to simulate changes brought about by policy shifts. 



Future Directions 

In the past sixteen months we have been over a rough, sometimes 
frustrating, and yet challenging road. Now where are we going? Several 
coranittee members have suggested titles for this section of the paper 
including, "Sane Problem Areeus in the Systems Maze," "A Mixture of 
Accumulated Research Concerns, Observ^ations, Idxnitations, and Problem 
Areas," and "Ideas, Concerns and Viewpoints. "15 Regardless of its title, 
let me plunge into a discussion of ideas that relate to our use of the 
concepts "rural development," "service-delivery systems," "adequacy," and 
"community." 

Concepts 

First, let us consider rural development defined as a process rather 
than a point at which one arrives. This emphasis on process has special 
meaning. With this orientation we are more inclined to think of development 



12c. 0. Crawford, "Working Paper on Evaluation of Quality of Health 
Services," April 6, 1972. 

IBchristopher Babb, "Housing Quality: Measurement and Assessment," 
in Working Papers on Rur al Com munity Services ; and Christopher Babb, "A 
Working Paper: Measuring the Adequacy of Housing," May, 1972 (Xeroxed). 

^'*Babb, "Housing Quality"; and Christopher Babb, "Research Objectives 
of the Housing Subcommittee in NE-77" (Xeroxed), pp. U-7^ 

15Personal ccomunication with Christopher Babb, Harry Mapp, and 
Peggy Kims. 



in terms of dynamic models rather than static models or more in the sense 
of a recursive programming mode rather than a single pass.l6 This means 
that we should anticipate repetitive data collection and that time-series 
work or longitudinal studies will be emphasized. Further, we are more 
inclined to collect and analyze data concerning how institutions provide 
services rather than to pay attention solely to the obvious outputs of the 
institutions. Perhaps another way of saying this is that we want to be 
especially sensitive to the by-products or latent forms of output from 
institutions. With the current emphasis in large-scale organizations 
toward mecuis of "humanizing" their relationships with consxamers, our con- 
cern with process is timely. 

In addition, this wider orientation which includes process as well 
as traditional end-product leads us into community decision-making regard- 
ing the allocation of social, economic, and physical resources to an array 
of public demands for more and better services. How these services will 
be provided, and how representation of consumers as well as providers will 
be structured are curi^ently unanswered questions. 

Further, the setting of goals in the context of the larger community 
service mix (a pac^:age of ser^rices available in the community) is a 
necessary element in rural development. Goals are needed for establishing 
a desirable community service mix. There are both direct and indirect 
components of the community that influence the goal-setting process, such 
as the characteristics of the population and their needs, agency activities, 
institutional constraints,, existing personnel and agencies, and extra- 
community legislative pressures. We need to more clearly explicate, how- 
ever, the nature of this goal-setting process and its role in establishing 
service mix goals. 

Second, let us consider the idea of commuriity service delivery 
systems. While this phrase is tossed around lightly in conversation, it 
is heavily weighted down with conceptual freight. That is, if our substan- 
tive committees on education, health, and housing set out to describe 
service delivery systems in each of these three areas, they must recog- 
nize a number of definitional limits: (l) each of these systems is identi- 
fiable and has at least social if not biological and physical bo\indaries; 
(2) each of these systems is ccmprised of a set of interrelated parts that 
are sensitive to each others* action; (3) each of these systems is in part 
an open system exchanging resources actively with its environment; and 
(k) each system must have some adaptive capacity to respond to changes in 
its environment. These definitional elements from systems theory may 
result in a number of strong constraints on the nature of data collected 
and the forms of analysis attempted. 

One of the interesting aspects of systems analysis is a comparison 
of system characteristics for three areas— education, health and housing. 
In education we are familiar with public school systems and their rela- 
tively clear attendance botmdaries from within which they draw their clients. 



^^This is not to suggest that we either have such dynamic models 
in hand or are experts in their construction. Like other pragraatists, we 
probably will end up using static models more often than djrnamic ones. 
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Further, we kncsw that if the chief school axiministrator is effective, 
the many parts of that system are sufficiently well integrated into a 
whole so that what happens in one btdlding or one section has its effect 
on the rest of the system* In health we are familiar with the hospital 
as a functioning organization. The client boundaries in this case, 
however, are not as well defined as in education. Further, the hospital 
provides only a part of the medical services needed by the population. 
Primary health-care services, typically provided through clinics, nur- 
sing services, and physicians in private practice, are also parts of the 
delivery package. One might raise the question, therefore, "In what 
ways do we have a system in the health-delivery area or do we have sys- 
tems?" Where are the boundaries? And to what extent are "the several 
systems responsive to each other? Perhaps the condition of interdepen- 
dence is in part violated here. Certainly from the point of view of data 
transfer we can see sharp differences in interdependence between education 
and health. When a child transfers from one school to another, admini- 
strators seem to go out of their way to transfer complete school records 
from one school to another. In contrast, if any of you have changed 
physicians within the last few years, you may recall the experience of 
going through a diagnostic workup more than once because your previous 
physician did not see fit to transfer your records to your new one. 

Finally, in the housing arena it is especially difficult to 
identify system boundaries, interdependence of system parts, and the 
system's capacity to respond adaptively to changes in its environment. 
Fragmentation within the construction, finance, and real estate brokerage 
business is the root of considerable boundary ambiguity. While the level 
of integration within these various sectors of the housing industry might 
suggest the presence of a non-system, the alternative of a market system 
may be a viable element for analysis. 

Increasing the lack of clarity in this area is owe awareness that 
system boundaries appear to vary depending on one's point of view when 
beginning the analysis. One may start with the consumers and find that 
they see no system at all. Whereas, using the same service, if one starts 
with the provider one finds that the prfivider views the service as rela- 
tively well organized, with clearly defined boundaries, and having a 
moderately high level of interdependence among its parts. 

A final complexity dealing with syste .oundaries is that they tend 
to be dynamic. Systems are continually invo-ved not only in the process 
of boundary maintenance but also in contraction and expansion. Certain 
classes of constmers may be excluded or included, depending on how they 
affect the bystem's goal achievement. For example, in cases where 
efficiency has been stressed and effectiveness of service to a client 
group de-emphasized, systems have screened clients to increase their 
desired output at the expense of certain members of the client group* In 
vocational rehabilitation, one's efficiency rate depends on the patients 
with whom one starts. If the difficult cases are excluded from treatment, 
the investment per case in order to achieve successful rehabilitation 
is reduced and efficiency is enhanced. ^'^ Further, and perhaps closer to 



17to be fair, however, it is important to note that in some in- 
stances vocational rehabilitation has moved to a point system. That is, 
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home, you may recall that the loss ratio for the Fanners Home Administra- 
tion has been criticized as being too low* If this agency meikes loans to 
people under especially difficult financial conditions, all other factors 
being equal, their loss ratio ought to be higher than comr.ercial banks. 
The agenc:y*s poor risks may have been screened out too rigorously if the 
loss ratio is Icfw. These examples point toward the general proposition 
that the goal receiving strongest administrative support will have an 
effect on boundary activities of the system. 

Giving rise to further head scratching is the idea of a community 
service delivery system. We know that systems are linked. These systemic 
linkages occur between systems in the same service area euid across service 
boundaries. It is hypothesized, for extunple, that premature residential 
subdivision in a community tends to divctrt resources from other services 
in order to meet needs created by new residents. In this case heavy invest 
ments are made in new sewer and water systems or in school buildings 
rather than in programs of health, education, and social services for the 
original resident s.l8 

Going on now to our ideas regarding adequacy,l9 we found that one's 
point of view maJces a considerable difference. A mobile home, for exam- 
ple, may be viewed by the consumer as an adequate form of housing. Vty 
secretary, who is recently married, prefers the privacy of a mobile home 
to that of an apartment of equal cost. Those who provide these homes also 
have a positive assessment of them. They say that mobile units meet the 
housing needs of a substantial population segment. On the other hand, 
many communities view mobile homes as debits. That is, these homes are 
supposed to generate little real estate tax revenue and create high service 
demands. More than one community has adopted legislation excluding the use 
of mobile homes within its boundaries. The definition of adequacy depends 
in part on one's choice of data source. 

There is also concern about the distributional aspects of adequacy 
definition. That is, while the total supply of a service may be great 
enough to meet the basic needs of the total population, the equity of this 
distribution may be such that there are serious unmet needs. In fact, 
parts of the population may not receive the service at all. 



the more difficult the case you start with, the more points you are given. 
(Personal communication from C. 0. Crawford, July, 1972.) 

l^Our comments on systemic linkage are not meant to suggest that 
all consequences are negative. It is quite clear that through both formal 
and informal linkage in private and public sectors economies of size have 
been achieved. Many questions concerning system autonomy accompany these 
systemic linkages. In some areas these issues have been resolved, while in 
others they continue to be the source of intersystem conflict. In part, 
this is c reflection of our fragmented approach to community building. 

19The reader is referred here to the papers on service adequacy by 
C. Batab, G. Carruthers and N. S. Urquhart, P. H. Gessaman and G. D. Rose, 
P. F. Hernandez, and A. S. Williams in Working Papers on Rural Community 
Services. 



Probably one of the most difficiilt aspects in adequacy definition 
for vhich we have yet to arrive at a satisfying answer is the combination 
of individual services into a service delivery mix. A community may have 
a number of adequate services, but because of a lack on the part of one 
or two' critical services may be perceived, either from the outside or the 
inside, as having an inadequate service base. 

Finally, we recognize that definitions of adequacy vary from one 
segment of the population to another. For example, adequacy definitions 
for housing vary widely by socioeconomic status because the functions 
performed by housing vary. Housing for the working class mainly provides 
shelter; for the middle class it provides not only shelter but recreation 
in terms of backyards and family rooms; and for upper-class families the 
home provides shelter, recreation, and prestige. We also know that ade- 
qxiacy definitions in the health area vary by stages of health care. That 
is, adequacy in the preventive stage is defined by different criteria 
than adequacy in the stages of diagnosis, treatment, rehabilitation, and 
terminal care. 

The final concept is "community." When we think of conniunity as 
an arena within which services are delivered, we immediately face the 
fact that functioning ccoamunities are dynamic and refuse to be bounded 
by political decisions of the past. Old political boundaries continually 
get in the way of the systems' attempts to adapt to environmental changes. 
As systems move toward an equilibrium state after environmental change, 
increasing pressures are brought to bear on existing political boundaries. 
While at one point in American history communities may have been the 
arena within which goal-setting for community service delivery systems 
took place, informal observation and evaluation suggest that goal-setting 
with regard to the service delivery mix is now a complex interaction be- 
tween forces within and outside the community. 

On another tack, one may use community to define a public for whom 
access is mandatory for certain services. That is, choice is forgone 
with regard to certain public services* The fee-for-use system of payment 
is abandoned in favor of financing through the public sector. While this 
may not seem to be immediately relevant, we find, for exanrple, that an 
overemphasis on college preparation of secondary students in the United 
States may represent a case in point* Choice has been eliminated bn the 
part of many students based on decisions made in the tax-supported public 
sector by educational administrators. Another illustration growing out 
of our experience in the Northeast is the environmental control act passed 
in Vermont, which takes out of the hands of the individual landowner 
decisions regarding maintenance of certain environmental qualities. Fur- 
ther, if Congressmen Mills and Kennedy are successful in their quest for 
a national health insurance program, we may well see a stronger federal 
hand in this area at the expense of individual decision-making. 

Finally, at the community level the degree of formality of systemic 
linkages is extremely ill-defined. If the cccniunity is going to be defined 
as a system, then what are its boundaries, and which of the multitude of 
its parts are involved in intra-system relations? Alternatively, we might 
look at systems of communities rather than focusing on isolated communities. 
Well, let us turn from these individual concepts to several models xinder 
current consideration by one or more of the project's subcommittees. 
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One conceptual model for community services research comes from 
social systems theory as applied to community systems. This theory postu- 
lates that all systems must deal with four classes of problems in order to 
survive: adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and latency. 

The adaptation of a system is to its physical, biological, psycho- 
logical, cultural, and social environments. Adaptation is often assigned 
to the economic sector for solution. Goal attainment deals with the setting 
of goals and the allocation of the system's resources for their attainment. 
This is usually delegated to the political arena. Integration is the prob- 
lem of keeping the new recruits to the system filled in on the roles, rules, 
and relationships of the system. Since this is the process of socialization 
for the young the schools play an important part, while mass media and occu-' 
pational contacts are important for adults. Finally, latency problems refer 
to the maintenance kinds of activities needed by individuals, groups, organ- 
izations, and communities. The responsibility for the solution for these 
problems is spread diffusely across many different kinds of systems in our 
society, including the faMly, fraternal organizations, counselling services, 
religious institutions, and others. 

Using this four -problem approach, we might ask the question, "How do 
the service delivery systems under study contribute to the solution of these 
four problems in a community?" The rows in the accompanying figure represent 
social systems; each system provides a kind of service to community residents. 
Each of the columns represents one of the four systemic problems. 

The cells in Figure 1 may be filled in with estimates of each system's 
resource allocation to the four problems. For example, while most of an 
education service delivery system's resources are devoted to integration 
problems, there would be a small fraction of that system's resources allocated 
to goal attainment as well. Perhaps very little of that system's resources 
would be used in solving the problems of adaptation and latency. These esti- 
mates direct our attention to different data sets embedded in varying com- 
munity situations. 

Further, the system property of interdependence is highlighted here. 
Several service delivery systems may be making allocations to a single 
systemic problem. We should collect data on systemic linkages among these 
service systems. ^J- We also should direct our attention to some measure of an 
adequate allocation of resources to each of the problems in an aggregate 
sense. This is where the concept of service mix is essential. Within the 



-^"No claim is made here that these models are of a uniform nature with 
regard to levels of generality, abstractness, and applicability. Or, to put 
this disclaimer another way, this section is clearly a mixed bag of goods. 

2l0f considerable potential here may be the work of Harry Mapp, "Pro- 
posed NE-77 Research— Financing Community Services," May, 1972 (Xeroxed). In 
this proposal he suggests the utility of (a) determining the level and pur- 
poses of expenditures, as well as the levels and sources of revenues, for 
public entities providing community services in the Northeast; (b) determining 
the fiscal capacity and effort of the various public entities providing 
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connaunity setting we have a hunch that the nature of the mix may be the most 
significant characteristic valued by individuals, families, and organizations. 
That is, while the quality level of individual services is certainly of con- 
corn to all of us, it is th(- combination of all of these services together 
that defines the opportunity for services over a wide range of variations and 
needs that result from differences in life style, family life cycles, age, 
and sex. 

In addition, ve hava been searching for possible commonalities that 
would allow us to estimate the consequences of transfers from one service 
delivery system to another. One suggestion has been to look at alternative 
financial arrangements under which coraraunity services are being provided. 
Since we know that aspirations for services are nearly certain to exceed the 
payment ability of the community, the balancing of one service against 
another in a financial sense may be one approach to mix analysis* 22 other 
variables considered as potential common denominators are progreon, personnel, 
and physical facilities. 

Let me turn to another model that is again quite abstract and comes 
out of an alternative source of theory- -welfare economics. This model 
attempts to estimate the trade-Qff between qucuLity/adequacy of a service 
or the total service package and how much the individual/family/organizatioh 
is ready to pay or sacrifice in order to consume (use) that service ♦ Note 
in Figure 2 that AB represents the transformation curve between services and 
numeraire (e.g., real money income), 1^ represents the individuals '/f ami liea* / 
organizations* preferences for services and nuiaeraire*23 is the equili- 

brium level of consumption/use of services for the individual/family/organi- 
zation and indicates for that unit and specific level of resources where 
adequacy is optimized. It is significa?rt to note here that with regard to 
real population, the greater their incom^^and the greater the numeraire. This 
model highlights the cheillenges of defining quality or adequacy. One such 
challenge is developing a methodology that accommodates differences among 
individuals or families in the level of services desired. That is, a level 
of a service that seems completely inadequate to a professional panel of 
judges may be perceived as an optimum level by the families actually using 
the service. 

Also significant is adequacy of service mix* If one looks at adequacy 
of service mix rather than adequacy of a single service, it is possible to 
think, for example, about the trade-offs that might be made between health 
services for improved adequacy of services in the housing area. 



services; and (c) identifying social and economic characteristics of the 
coimmmity which may be used to explain disparities in levels and purposes of " 
expenditures and in sources of revenue across the study area. 

22on the other hand, we recognize the need to think more widely than 
the boundaries of one community when analyzing community resources. This 
analysis format takes into account the cases where the area from which the 
resources are drawn is not the same as the base of control (personal 
comimini cation with James Longest, July, 1972). 

23The AB transformation curve may be complimenteiry at one or both ends. 
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Another possible model that is being considered is a housing stock 
flow model* This construct assumes that housing quality has two indepen- 
dent dimensions, style and physical condition • Set Klthin the context of 
the total housing market, it assumes that there is a filtering-up process 
that occurs as new housing becomes available* Taking into consideration 
style obsolescence and maintenance expenditures, the model estimates stock 
flows oyer time* While present simulation e>q>eriments with this model 
are limited to stable communities by the assumptions of the model, modifi- 
cations are under way in order to accommodate more complex situations. 
Even before it was used empirically in the housing subcommittee's work to 
simulate the impacts of alternative housing policies, this model was 
productive in the conceptualization of the housing delivery process* For 
exaaiple, it has brought more sharply into focus the fact that we must 
consider multi -function housing, depending upon the nature of the popula- 
ation under analysis* Also, it highlighted the nonlinearity of dimensions 
such as style obsolesce. ce* As long as everything old had a low value and 
everything new had a high value, we were okay with a linear assumption* 
With the nostalgia movement of the late 1960's we find old houses as well 
as collectables rising in price, a nonlinear trend* 

Another model which is more of a typology than anything else empha- 
sizes dimensions of provision inputs* As illustrated in Figure 3, the 
dimensions of provision inputs include organization, finance, manpower, and 
facilities* In this case the facilities category is broken into three of 
the more important factors: transportation, comraunication, and buildings* 
Note that the rows in this figure represent the service delivery systems* 
This input typology is especially relevant for our work because provision 
inputs are one of the major categories of variables subject to manipulation* 
Omission of significant elements in the total input model can be reduced to 
a minimum by systematic application of the typology for each of the service 
delivery systems* It is hypothesized that all of the types of provision 
inputs are involved for all systems, with the reservation that the degree of 
importance for any single input will vary from system to system* 

Finally, how will we combine empirical data and our explanatory models? 
The second and third project objectives call for (l) establishing coefficients 
that describe the relationships between the dependent variables (e*g* adequacy 
measures) and the independent variables and (2) estimating new values for the 
dependent or service variables which will result from new inputs, clients, 
and/or other constraints* First, we may write functional statements similar 
to the following one: 

Adequacy of community service = f (economic resource base, 
demographic characteristics, community location j statutory 
constraints, governmental administrative policy, organiza- 
tion of inputs, and other input variations)* 

While this statement attempts to estimate the adequacy for a single 
rural ccomiunity service, one may recall our earlier emphasis on the question 
of community service mix* Therefore it may make sense to think in terms of 
a series of equations of the following form: 

At = fdl, 12. I3».--- Int Bt^i, C^^j) 



Bt = f(-l, I^, I3, At-l, Cfc^i) 



Ct = fdi, I2, I3, I^, A^^3_, B^^^) 



Where: = level of adequacy of educational services 
Bt = level of adequacy of health services 

= level of adequacy of housing services 
In = an independent variable 

t = a subscript representing a given point in time; 
therefore, t-1 represents a prior estimate of 
adequacy 



Of special significance here is the explicit recognition of the 
interdependence of the several services over in the coamunity setting. 
This methodology for putting our conceptual aouels to work may require, 
however, a quality of data not presently available. Thus we are back to the 
present concerns of the substantive and procedures subccmmittees with data 
collection. 



Conclusion 



On one hand, an observer might conclude that we have high aspirations 
but a discouragingly fuzzy road map. On the other hand, I wo\ad rather con- 
clude that we are forging into an area where the roads are few, tested 
models for research are more scarce than the proverbial hens* teeth, and our 
progress as a moltidisciplinary research team has been most encotiraging. The 
opportunities for innovative thinking are sometimes overwhelming; our tempers 
have flared and relationship have been put to difficult tests. We have 
built, nevertheless, a substiSuitial base of thinking upon which to further 
refine our procedures for data collection, analysis, and interpretation. 



A LOOK TO THE FUTURE IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH AND EXTENSION: 
THE NORTHEAST IN NATICJiAL AND REGION^i PERSPECTIVE 

R. J. Hildreth 

Farm Founde-tion 



I aa appreciative of being here* I have learned much. I have been 
forced to think about new ideas and in new ways. In a number of areas I 
have been educated, that is, I have moved from cocksure ignorance to 
thoughtful uncertainty. The interaction of researchers between projects 
and between researchers and users of the results has been instructive. 

I am impressed with the quality and quantity of regional research 
on rural development. The Northeast has more regional projects by far 
than any other region. Regional research has lost much of its legitimacy 
among social science researchers nationwide. The evidence presented here 
is quite encouraging to one who supports regional research. I commend 
the social science researchers and administrators of these regional pro- 
jects. 

The magnitude of rural development programs is large. For exanqple, 
'Consider one part of one area — health care services. It would be inter- 
esting to compare the number of people employed in farming and the health 
care ixidustry. I aiP not up to date on my data, but I suspect that there 
are fewer farmers than health care workers. Conqpare the social science 
resources devoted to developing information for these two industries so 
vital to the well-being of the nation. Also it is my judgment that the 
econctiic, social, and political ccoiplexities are greater in the delivery 
of health care than in farming. 

This discussion will ccme in two parts. First I want to give you 
some thoughts about community development that come from a paper Neill 
Schaller and I have prepared for an AAEA seminar this siamner, I hope the 
ideas will be useful to you, altnough they are rather simple and elemen- 
tary. Many of the sociological ideas presented here are more elegant, but 
I hope our approach will provide a framework or skeleton vhich can hold 
the flesh of your elegant models. 

Second, I want to make seme comments about the research process. 
These ideas are even less elegant and couiplete than those in our prepared 
paper. 

A Framework for Community Development 



There is much confusion surrounding the term "community development. 
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Professionals involved in conmiunity developnent work seem to agree on 
what it is, but at times we suspect that they have only declared a truce. 
Even if there is agreement among professionals, a lack of understanding? 
persists between professionals and their administrators, between pro- 
fessionals and policy-makers, between researchers and extension workers, 
and quite possibly between individual communities and many outside agencies 
that are trying to further community development • 

One means of reducing confusion would be the acceptance of Will 
Erwin's classification of rural development subject matter: (l) economic 
development, (2) community facilities, (3) people building, and (k) envi- 
ronmental development. His classification appears reasonable, and its use 
by research, extension, and agencies would help them think more clearly 
and constructively. 

Oddly enough, there is general agreement that the major reason for 
the confusion is that the goals of community development are abstract and 
intangible. But progress toward understanding and articulating community 
development is stymied at that point for two reasons. First, "outsiders" 
faced with the lack of concrete goals of community development tend to 
insert what they think are or could be the goals. Second, outsiders who 
look for quantifiable goals tend to limit their perception of ccmraunity 
development goals to those that can be measured. 

What is unfortunate about these responses is not the desire to 
translate community development into specific operational goals, for that, 
must be done. Rather, it is the failure to verify whether those imposed 
operational goals are the goals of the community. Different outsiders 
talk about different goals. If there is no effort to prove or disprove 
the validity of any particiilar goal, discussions about community develop- 
ment become subtle contests which no one can win. 

This goal dilemma should come as no surprise. Community develop- 
ment is a normative term. It is not a scientific term nor a single theo- 
retical concept. It is not a research problem, but rather a policy 
objective and a process that people—but not necessarily all people— have 
labeled "good." 

Clearly scm^ kind of framework for thinking about community develop- 
ment is essential if a way is to be found out of this dilemma. We are not 
thinking of a sophisticated model, bu rather a scaffolding that can give 
order and meaning to the con5)lexities of community development. We are 
not certain what framework would help the most , but one possibility is the 
means -ends framework. It is' one that perhaps, has been overlooked because 
it is elementary or lacking in elegance. 

The means-end framework is "old hat" to economists in the policy 
field. In his textbook on agricultural policy, Rainer Schickele used it 
to sort out and evaluate policy alternatives.! He treats ends and means 



Rainer Schickele, Agricultural Policy: Farm Programs and National 
Welfare (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954). 
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as two elements of an action system (Figure l). Action systems typically 
involve a continuum of means -and ends* For example, a Job is a means to 
income (end), which serves as a means for buying a car (end), which may be 
used for recreation (end), and so on. 

The eystem included tvo other elements, actors and conditions. The 
actor may be an individual or some aggregation of individuals, from an 
organization or community to the U.S. government. The conditions are the 
"givens" or the setting within vhich the system operates. The givens 
include institutions, niles, and customs. They may aJ.sc be requirements 
imposed by or on the actor, such sis limiting means to those that are 
politically and econcmicsLLly acceptable. 

While application of the means-ends framework to comominity develop- 
ment will not erase all misunderstanding about this subject, it should at 
least show why misunderstanding exists and help to put the issues into more 
useful perspective. With that hope in mind, we shall now discuss a few 
camminity development issues in a means-ends framework. 

The Means-Ends Setting for CoBmninity Development 

Cccnminity development can be viewed as an interaction of action 
systems. The elements interacting in conmiunity development include the 
individual citizen action system, the community action system (which may 
include a number of systems or organizations), and outside action sys- 
tems such as federal and state government agencies and private national 
and state organizations. We take the position that the cammunity action 
system should be the major focus for community development. 

Different actors do not see the conditions, ends, and means in the 
same light. A sewer system may be a means to an agency which has as its 
end the improvement of water quality nationally, but for the community it 
can be a means of a different order for improving citizen well-being. A 
federal funding program- may be one of several alternative means to the 
community. The local tax structure may be viewed by the citizen as a 
condition but as a means by the community. 

Thus confusion and sometimes conflict abound. For example, assume 
the end of improving income in nonmetropoli^uan areas. Community develop- 
ment can be a means to that end; but alternative means exist, such as 
direct trcuisfer payments and programs to promote rural industrieilization 
and migration to jobs. The latter means would involve national or regional 
programs rather than community-initiated programs. The means may be com- 
petitive, supplementary, or complementary. This is the case for a single 
action system. It is also the case when different action systems are 
involved. Here there is a greater chance that the relationships will be 
canpetitive because of differences in ends. Thus conmiunity development 
does not precisely equal rural development, and rural development does 
not precisely equal national development. 

Confusion about these distinctions may help to explain the lack of 
clear-cut development policies at the federal level. lynn Daft suggests 
that we really have no development "policies," only deve..jpnent "programs," 
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Figure !• Diagram of an action system* 



each having its own self-contained target population,"^ 

The ideal, or course, is to develop programs which recognize the 
means-ends interrelationships and to form a coherent policy as viewed by 
the citizen, the community, the state, and the nation* Although this 
task may be impossible, the least we can do is to try to understand who 
the actors are and what effects different programs may have on the achieve- 
rnent of the different ends for different population segments. 



Tab Pr ob lemis of Choosing Cocmmnity Ends and Means 

Becs^rst community development is normative, the question of who 
selects the ends is quite imrportant. According to our set of values, the 
pt^cpl.^ ill the comminity should decide. Ends for the community may be set 
by the larger society, but \inless they are accepted by the ps,^le in the 
co^.iriity, they cannot be attained. 

A T^ossible community action system of means and ends — partial to be 
sure — is presented in Figure 2. liaproved well-being is assigned to be the 
haghest end (a real community may or may not choose this end). Figure 2 
suggescs that the well-being of individuals is influenced by many factors, 
/in incr<»ase in the consumption of goods and services usually improves 
well-being. Increases in income and etiployment provide mecuis for increasing 
eonsujirptici of goods and services. But other Actors often put tinder the 
heading of "quality of life," such as enjoyment of the environment and 
cicizen participation, also improve well-being. 

Citizen pcurticipation may appear at different levels in the means- 
ends continuum. It may appear at a lower level as a means for generating 
action to increase employment and income, which are means for purchasing 
goods and services, which are means for improving well-being. In other 
situations, well-being may be directly affected by citizen participation. 
For example, if the individual or group of individuals feels disenfranchised 
or discriminated against, participation in the community development process 
may be an important contribution to their well-being. The continuing con- 
cern about "participatory democracy" is evidence that many people consider 
the process a major end. In contrast, some professionals are inclined to 
view participation in the process as a lower order means, one that does 
not fit neatly into a framework like Figure 2. Yet, if having more of a 
say in one's destiny — or at least knowing what is going on — is as desired 
today as some observers now believe, it would be unfortunate if this factor 
received only passing attention. 

The process of choosing community ends and means typically involves 
the solution of numerous trade-off problems. To give some order to these 
problems, it is helpful to distinguish between two general cases. In one 
case, we view the ccomiunity as a single actor. In the other, the community 
is treated as a collection of individuals. 



^lynn M. Daft, "Framework for Rural Development Policies and Programs: 
Is This the Real Thing?" paper presented to the Southern Agricultural 
Economics Association, Richmond, Virginia, February, 1972. 
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The C omn iunity as a- Single Act or 3 

It is seldom possible foi* a coomunlty to make choices that will 
improve every component of its well-being. Helping the conmiunity under- 
stand the conflicts between ends can be a major contribution of the 
professional. Figure 3 illustrates the nature of this problem. For 
simplification, the figure is limited to two likely contributors to well- 
being. The consumption of goods and services is measured on the vertical 
axis, and ealoyment of the em/lronment on the horizontal axis. The 
figure assumes that a given community is now located at point 0. Changes 
could take place that woild move the community from point '0 into quadrant 
A, where it would enjoy an increase in both consiimrotion of goods and 
services and a better environment. It is perhaps more likely that an 
increase in one would be accanpanied by a decrease in the other, a move- 
ment into quadrant B or quadrant D. 

These possibilities are more easily recognized by economists if 
they are shown in terms of hypothetical indifference curves. In Figure 
3, the overall well-being of individuals in the community would be the 
same at all points on the indifference curve I0» The well-being of the 
community would increase when the curve shifts to the right from Iq to 

II- 

Figure 3 captures only the static side of the choice problem. Time 
is also an important factor. For example, a community may decide to 
encourage industrialization, even though that may mean an initial sacri- 
fice in the enjoyment of environment. However, such a choice might mean 
higher eventual incomes, which woxild then enable the community to afford 
better public services. 



The Commuxrlty as a Collection of Individuals 

The choice problems facing a conmiunity go well beyond those just 
described. They eilso include the problems of differential effects of 
community action on individuals in the community. The relationship between 
the community and individual citizens can be illustrated in Figure U. 

Suppose that a particular community is now at point 0. This point . 
represents an average of some kind for individuals in the community. 
Suppose the community consists of four people, numbered 1 through U in 
Figure U. If increase in well-being means moving into quadrants A, B, or 
D, increases in well-being for each individual involve moving into the 
smaller quadrants a, b, or d. But here we see that there are a great many 
possible movements of individuals leading to a single change for the 
community. Movement Into quadrant A with one person made better off and 
no other person made worse off would be recognized by the economist as a 



^e assume the community has methods of reaching agreement. This 
is a difficult problem for a real community. Economists are not of much 
help. They usually assume the problem away (as we have) or hold a 
community utility function exists (which assxames the problem away). 



Pareto optimum solution • In real life, few such situations are found. 

Suppose the comnrunity takes an action which moves individual 1 to 
point w and individual 3 to point x. Or, suppose the community takes an 
action v/hich moves individual 3 to point y and individual 1 to point z. 
The net result in both cases would be a movement into quadrant A for the 
community. The question then arises, are the two actions equally desir- 
able? A person whose value system is oriented toward a more equal 
distribution of the fruits of development would argue that the second 
action would be preferred. A person \rho is not concerned about the dis- 
tribution of benefits and costs would give equal weight to either action 
by the community. 

The distribution problem is illustrated by a study of industries 
located in the Ozark region of eastern Oklahoma since 1960.^ The study 
measured the benefits in the form of payroll and secondary effects as 
well as costs -in terms of additional utilities and school services 
required for new residents. The results indicated the community could 
subsidize industry by $3,800 annually per new job created and just break 
even. While many people benefited from the new jobs, not all sectors 
gained. In several instances the school and municipal government -sectors 
incurred a net loss despite large gains to the private sector because 
additional taxes did not cover costs of the added services required. 
Those people who paid higher taxes for added services but did not benefit 
ftrom the new jobs were made worse off. 

Farmers often have questions about development efforts for similar, 
reasons. Many do not see how they would benefit from new jobs although 
they would pay a large share of the cost of added services through the 
property tax. 



Self -Help Versus Outside Help 

At the bottom of Figure 2 is a set of means which, for lack of 
better terms, we call "self-help means" and "outside help." They might 
also be called the "bootstrap" and "sky hook" approaches, two basic ways 
in which higher means or ends are reached. 

What criteria can be used to determine the appropriateness of these 
different means? The answer is that it depends on the constraints to 
attainment of desired ends. This is the case whether we are talking about 
an individual or a ccnmiunity. The constraints generally fall into two 
categories: (l) those over which the individual or group has relatively 
little control, such as lack of jobs, inflation, inadequate resources, and 
discrimination; and (2) those over which the individual or group has some- 
what greater control — lack of interest or motivation, for exan:5)le. 



^Luther Tweet en, "Toward a Normative Framework for Allocating 
Research Priorities in Land-Grant Universities to Micropolitan Develop- 
ment Problems," paper presented at a conference on research priorities, 
Zion, Illinois, May, 1972. 
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The self-help approach is based on the assumption that the well- 
being of people will be improved if the people really want improvement 
and will take the initiative. This approach assumes that people can pull 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. The constraints preventing a 
higher well-being are believed to be those over which people have con- 
siderable control. In contrast, the outside help strategy rests on the 
notion that financial and other assistcuice is needed because the constraints 
are those over which the people have relatively little control. 

Tweeten argues that self-help efforts have largely failed, citing 
studies on agriaatural development by Back and Kurt and Schultz.5 He 
suggests that the per capita income of a cocnmmity can be extremely low 
even after that community has achieved the optimum u$.e of its resources. 
Self-help efforts have brought camminity improvement but little increase 
in incomes. Outside technology, expertise, and capital as well as 
national rureil development policy are, therefore, essential. 

The point is that neither the self-help nor the outside help 
approach alone is likely to improve the well-being of people very much. 
We have had enough experience with welfare and development programs at 
home and abroad to appreciate this point. Hopefully, that experience 
will not be forgotten in our community development efforts. 



Sane Comments about Research Process 



We have had discussion about who is the audience of research. Some 
say policy-makers, others individuals, and still others the conmunity. 
I do not think we are dealing with discrete populations but with an over- 
lapping complex continuous set. Let me attempt to make my point by 
looking at research from several angles. 

First, policy-makers can be and are public or private. They are 
located at various levels. Consider the following framework: 



Level 



Policy-Make rs 



National 



State 



Public: Congress and executive branch 
Private: National organizations and firms 

Public: Legislators and government 
officials 

Private: State organizations and firms 



Camminity 



Public: Local government 
Private: Local organizations and firms 
^ Individuals and families 



Information developed by research can be used directly by public or 
private policy-makers. However, there is also an indirect route. Infor- 
mation about a national problem can be useful to individual citizens who 
then communicate their judgments about issues to the policy-maker. Policy 
extension education in agriculture is an example of this process. 
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Let me move to another perspective ♦ Reporters for both NE-68 
and NE-77 properly, in my judgment, put emphasis on designing research 
with specific audiences in mind* Put in normative terms, they know for 
what group of policy-makers and for what questions of the i.olicy-makers 
the research will provide illumination, (Note: In rural development 
we are not as ready to "solve" problems as we are in agriculture after 
75 years of research, e,g. on corn blight; we can only hope to illumi- 
nate and make the situation better, not best*) 

If you think about the means-ends framework, you ccme to the con- 
clusion that decisions axe relatively specific and constrained. Each 
policy-maker has limited means and is subject to conditions of the action 
system. 

There is much slippage in the system of problem observation in the 
real world, problem definition by extension, problem reformulation by 
research, communication of findings to educators, and education of policy- 
makers. Too often extension workers are asking questions which no one 
appears to be trying to answer, and researchers are answering questions 
which no one appears to be asking. 

How are we to move toward a solution? Changes in both the research 
and extension bureaucracies likely will be required. Researchers need to 
be more involved in -the real world for better problem definition and 
dissemination of research findings. Extension workers need to partici- 
pate in the research process if they are to understand the subtleties 
behind research results. One logical approach is for the researcher and 
extension person to be the same individual. Even with a large nmber of 
Joint appointments in the Northeast, a problem still remains. One reason 
I can think of for the failure of such appointments to reach their poten- 
tial is that the rese^ch-extension worker reports to and is administered 
by two different bureaucracies in the university and the USDA. With or 
without Joint appointments. Joint planning and execution of rural develop- 
ment programs and projects by research and extension are needed. 

It is possible that some of the research reported here in projects 
NE-lf7, NE-77, and V-llk may be useful for the new knowledge and education 
system. This research attempts to relate organization and comfininity 
structure to performance, especially in delivery of services. What wotild 
be the effect of increasing fluidity and linkages within and between the 
organizations comprising the new knowledge and education system? How can 
the system be more closely linked with th'* "real world," and what would 
be the effect? Would an increase in fl . *.ty between the system and 
other parts of the university as well as .enters of private expertise be 
useful? If one of you does not write a paper exploring this area in the 
not too distant future, I may. 



TECHNICAL DISCUSSIONS OF THE PAPERS ON THE 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT REGIONAL RESEARCH PROJECTS 
IN THE NORTHEAST 
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TECHNICAL DISOTSSION 
NE-80: PROCESSES OF RURAL ECONOMIC CHANGE 
IN THE NORTHEAST 

Frederick E. Schmidt 

University of Vermont 



Dr. Jansma has outlined the broad paramaters guiding a new pro- 
ject, »^-80, in its formative stages* In light of this project ^s inftmcy 
stage, a fuU technical review, focusing yxpon problem identification, 
procedure, and policy import, is somewhat premature. My coments, then, 
will be heavily biased by experience in NE-U?, which is in the relatively 
mature stage of final data analysis* I will seek to emphasize problems 
and contributions to poHcy that the two projects have in common and, in 
conclusion, will CGnment briefly upon the proposed procedure of NE-80* 

We note, in the first place, the many common reference points 
shared by the two projects. (There is much to recommend close coopera- 
tior >>etween these two technical committees •) Project titles, althotigh 
sometimes deceptive, provide an excellent example of these commonalities* 
Dominated by sociologists, NE-U? has been appropriately titled, "Conse- 
quences of Changing Social Organization in the Northeast." NE-80, pro- 
posed by economists, is titled ''Processes of Rural Economic Change in the 
Northeast*" The macrostructural approach utilized by NE-U? sociologists 
treats changing social organization as encompassing both quantitative and 
qualitative aspects of the political economy^ in addition to more tradi- 
tional foci upon socio-cultural organization. Here we have conceptualized 
institutional structure as emerging from the resolution of four basic 
societal problems. These problems are sumnarized as production (the 
economy), allocation (the political sector), control (religious, military, 
and legal bodies), and staffing (education and family). Thus the project 
with the more general fccus— NE-U7's concern for macrostructural organiza- 
tion of the political economy— precedes the project with a more specific 
focas upon particular issues concerning the rural economy. 

However, more important than a rare example of chronological order 
in regional research, both projects share a common unit of analysis, the 
county, and a cOTmon dependent or outcome variable, life quality. Let us 
consider these two commonalities in greater depth. 

Dr. Jansma has indicated caution in the selection of the analytic 
unit; we in NE-lf? also spent considerable time investigating appropriate 
analytic units before settling on the county. While NE-U? was also con- 
cerned with the rural areas, we concur wholeheartedly with Jansma *s sugges- 
tion that rural-urban interaction is important in terms of both the flow of 
economic goods and political decisions. I believe all of us would agree 
that in contemporary America the pursxiit of what is "rural" to the exclusion 
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of dominant urban centers is laisleading. In the Northeast it would be 
disastrous. While ve will focus more specifically upon the county as the 
unit of analysis in our technical coiments concerning procedure below, 
suffice it to note here that the ccimty does pro\'ide a systenatic socio- 
political unit v-ith relative consistency throughout the Northeast. Thus it 
can be seen that M;-80*s focus upon county units has validity in both prac- 
tical natters of data availability and, more importantly, has potential for 
comparability across raral and urbaii dimensions in the Northeast. 

Of far greater concern and interest to all assembled here is the 
shared common focus upon life quality as a dependent or outcome dimension. 
Both projects make extensive reference to "impact" and "consequences" of 
organizational structure as it affects the illusive conceptual area of citi- 
zen quality of life. This similarity of focus is made all the more exciting 
when we recognize that the older project, NE-U?, reflects a sociological 
perspective. Thus, in the context of these two projects, sociologists may 
have established a rare event by preceding economists into an area of 
national policy concern. 

A macrostructurally oriented definition of lif^ quality is certainly 
in order. Life quality may be defined as the outcome of a set of structural 
conditions (social, economic and political) which enable individuals parti- 
cipating in a given social system to enjoy a variety of physical and social 
experiences. That is, the potential for expression of quality life is 
bounded by the complexity of the system. The greater the economic and cul- 
tural differentiation of the social system, the greater the potential life 
quality for any given participeuit. Thus I would suggest to all of you today 
that the issue of rural development is fundamentally a concern we all share 
for moving our American society to greater equality and proportional alloca- 
tion of goods, services, and experiences. 

However, many of the foregoing cccaments made here are disturbing to 
me in their emphasis upon the pathology of individual poverty to the neglect 
of social structure which generates such conditions. Specifica.lly, w» note 
that NE-80, a proposal involving a macrostructural focus upon economic orgaJii- 
zation, initiates its inquiry with an emphasis upon survey results demonstra- 
ting individual preferences for greater life quality than currently possessed. 
Can't we, as social scientists, asstame that individual attitudes, preferences, 
and behavior will correspond to the conditions of emergent structures? 

'^e inequality of systfan allocation has been dramatically suggested 
in the . ^atistics just presented by William Erwin. He noted that federal 
expenditure on a per capita basis for health and welfare is four times 
greater in urban areas tb'ui in the rural sector. Similarly, Paul Eberts 
distributed data from NE-li7 which demonstrates that poverty (as measured by 
those earning under $3,000 a year) in hinterland counties ranges from 1.33 
to 2.93 times tiat of the urban centers. In all subregions of the Northeast, 
poverty was greater in these hinterland ^reas than in the urban centers, yet 
per capita welfare expenditure is higher in urban counties for five of seven 
Northeastern subregions. 

I suggest then that our focus should not linger upon the identifica- 
tion and description of the problem, either at an individual attitudinal 
level or with the aggregated data used frequently to round out a description 




of the issue. Rather, we should focus upon the particular strategies or 
policies now in effect in the political econcany. 

This is an inrportant change in emphasis, for it involves major 
assumptions often only implicitly made in our particular research tradition. 
Far too frequently agricultural station social science researchers are 
content to take a field-stimulated issue, draft representative questions,' 
and turn them back to the 'rural constituency in the form of field surveys. 
The results of such operations are then reflected in "conclusive" bulletins 
depicting frequency tables of citizenry responses (and non-responses). 
Conclusions are left to the reader and an increasingly frustrated extension 
service. What, for example, can be done with the observation that a plu- 
rality of people interviewed (3^^) would rather live in an open country 
environment? Sudi statistics only dramatize rural development issues. They 
do not move us toward solutions or the identification of problem sources. 

The alternative suggested here, and certainly embodied in the main 
text of Dean Jansma's proposal, is that the sociologist or economist turn to 
the development of a disciplinary-TDased model to guide research. Implicit 
in this procedure is a ^ocus pon identifiable policy-generating bodies in 
the political and econoMc structures of the society. Thus discussion comes 
full circle on the issue of appropriate focus. Both NE-lf? and NE-80 have 
selected emergent structures, as responsible for generating varying conditions 
of life quality in the Northeast. Critically, our concerns mesh in a focus 
upon life quality of t]ie rural constituency. This may be defined as the 
degree to which jobs, goods, services and experiences are fairly distributed 
in the society. 

At the macrostruciural level of analysis it is customary to draw 
the political sector into 'analysis of policy formation. The tradition of 
our particular democratic -capitalist political economy would have us believe 
that it is through the political sector (frequently operating in a fashion 
analogous to Friedman's "Black Box" of monetary fr.ow) that pressure is ex- 
erted upon the economic sector to better allocate goods, services, and experi- 
ences throughout the system. (Our own presence here today may bear testimony 
to that process.) In the context of these two projects, I con'^'^r with Jansma*s 
comments that recent i dictments of the agricultural establishment should 
serve to spur us to policy- relevant research for the rural sector. Thus we 
might profitably pursue Just how policies affecting our sector are made. How- 
ever, that would be an issue for yet emother research project. KE-80 is 
better implemented by leaving the actual decision-making process inside a 
mystical Black Box and focusing instead upon the effects of particular eco- 
nomic policies and their rural life-quatlity intpact. 

In this investigation I would suggest greater specification of exactly 
which identifiable economic policies the project will focus upon. The pro- 
posal suggests five broad overlapping areas: (a) public investments in 
various types of infrastructures; (b) income possibilities from new economic 
activities; (c) local government planning and investment; (d) area taxation; 
and (e) private ccramunity group activities. The impacts of these are to be 
pursued by NE-80 researchers after they have established existing conditions 
in a population of rural counties through collection of base-line data early 
in the study. (Condition? has foiLid usefia include organizational and 

economic linkage of the county to the larger system, local county differentia- 
tion of services, homogeneity of ethnicity and income among the citizenry. 
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and rigidity in the local political process ♦) I would like to conclude 
this set of caaments with several suggestions regarding specific policies 
within the context of Dr, Jansma's identiiication of five general policy 
areas. These emerge from the political economy and have direct bearing 
upon constituent life quality. 

1. National Level Spending Policies 

a. Iinpact of the military draft upon rural areas 

Comment: Today's modern armed services involve a major policy 
area with many implications for the drain of talent and skills from 
rural areas. While one might argue that the draft during an unpopu- 
lar war has sent some young people scurrying to ruraL areas to avoid 
national service, by and large the military represents an insti- 
tution critically involved in equipping physically fit young men 
and women for positions which have little post-service potential in 
nural areas. Moreover, military service is likely to expose these 
trainees to a set o"f* urban experiences and life expectations that 
do not correspoxid to living in less differentiated rural areas. 



b. Defense-related industry 



Comment: Our concerns for rural welfare cannot allow iis to ignore 
powerful institutions at a national level. The Department of Defense 
(coincidentally, one of the largest land-owning organizations in the 
world) has had direct influence upon the spending of between hO per- 
cent and 70 percent of the national budget in recent years. Three- 
quarters of these government contracts are allocated to the top 100 
corporations, which have a predominantly urban industrial base. 
Since these decisions are made, at least in part, in the political 
sector, they represent an area where research might show the bene- 
fits of greater competitive bidding and the allocation of these ex- 
penditures to smaller-scale industries in rural areas. An imagina- 
tive research design could locate areas where this form of allocation 
does occur and thoroughly describe the secondary impact upon local 
services, welfare expenditures, etc., etc* 

c. National parks and recreation areas 

Comment: To my knor/ledge, no thorough investigation as to the full 
impact of taking these huge tracts of land effectively out of the 
rural sector has been made. Increasingly, hovrever, we are aware of 
federal programs to conserve the terrain through careful forestry 
practices and vTildlife management. Instead of turning these land 
rights over to national and international economic concerns, the po- 
tential park and national lands have for generating and sustaining 
local industry might be farther pursued. On a different tack, but 
involving the same organizations, the recent rapid increase of pri-. 
vate recreation facilities leads us to suggest exploration of the 
degree to which existing federal properties have been developed to 
service this growing industry. An i2rT)act upon adjacent rural areas 
is implicit. 
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d. Federal highway program 

Comment: Although a groanng body of research exists from the 
environmental perspective on the highway program and tne concom- 
mitant auto industrj' lobby, one mi^ht focus on the economic impact 
of the existing highway system. !:y impression is that it has not 
had rural areas in view, but is oriented primarily to development 
of high-speed linkages between urban centers. Variation does exist, 
and the impact upon varying rural areas of this basic economic 
policy might be explored. 

National- and State-Level Policies of Economic Control 

a. Industry and its responsibility to rural areas 

CcGzaent: The issues of safety standards and management of environ- 
ment seem to increasingly dominate the news from coal-mining coun- 
ties. They serNre, however, to raise a whole series of fundamental 
economic issues which focus upon adequate public control of economic 
poPr.y protecting rural people. and settings. It is ironic, for 
example, that the Pittston Cocipanj'' (which owns, among other industries, 
the coal mines where dams gav*^ vray this spring at Buffalo Creek, 
West Virginia) can' produce coal cheaply enough to export it to Japan 
and France. 

b. Corporate sector develc lent 

Comment: Frequently, economic development occurring in the rural 
sector simply leaves no impact or, worse, imdermines existing 
indigenous activity. Two examples ccme to mind. One is provided in 
the oil storage issue in northern Maine and the development of nuclear 
>jwer generating plants throughout the Northeast. Both have threat- 
ened, and continue to threaten, local industry through creating basic 
changes in the environment. Both offer, in total, little opportunity 
for employment of local people, as they require sophisticated tech- 
nological skills not commonlj^ found in rural areas. A second type 
of corporate development one migjit examine is evidenced in the very 
site of our meeting today. Here in New England, the recreation 
industry has frequ:at2y been initiated and maintained by out-of-state 
capital and management. Stratton Mountain, for example, has developed 
in close coordination with International Paper Conipany subsidiaries. 
The total recreation environment competes witn local services, while 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere attracts^as many outside workers as locals. 
Careful examination of the impact of this form of economic activity 
could certainly shed light on appropriate state and federal policies 
for rural development. It is not unreasonable to assume that all 
northeastern rural areas vriLll have some potential for recreation in- 
dustry development in the years to come. 

c. Investment policies 

Comment: Although the policies which control banking activities are 
silien to me, laws permitting the consolidation of such activities are 
increasingly becoming a public issue. One major sector fighting the 
consolidation of banking and holding activities has been the smaller 



banks. They claia that restrictive branch banking laws have led 
to aTvortual monopoly oxi banking activities in rural areas. If 
their claims are accurate, retHirded flow of capital, discouraged 
high risk development, etc,, etc*, are logical outcomes. Certainly 
this could pro^/ide a critical area for economic policy foci. 

llaiiy other areas ccTvild be cited. ^Thile some may charge that this 
sounds like Nader -type advocacy research, I would argue that from the limi- 
ted perspective of a sociologist, these seem to reflect economic policies 
with significant impact upon rural areas. The object, as mentioned above, 
is not focus upon policy construction but sinrol^'- objective pursuit of the 
policy consequences and impact upon rural sectors. 

In conclusion, I '«"ill txim briefly to suggesting several accomplish- 
ments of in its inventory and classification stage that might be rele- 
vant to IE-80 and perhaps to others in the audience. 

Initial work in IJB-U? involved the careful selection of appropriate 
units of analysis. Approximately 1,650 different meeisures were collected. 
Some measures were carefully selected to index the major concepts in the 
model presented here, but many others we^-e included because they are fre- 
quently used in this type of research and they presented a potential to 
intrigue other regional researchers. In the light of our sincere concerns 
for ongoing, interdisciplinary research, it was deemed efficient to pursue 
a m^y^np^n number of indices useful to other projects. 

Thus data collection was pursued with a major emphasis upon providing 
useful indices for other social and policy science researchers. Accurate 
records of all procedures were kept. The data set for this project is now 
available on ccniputer tapes for interested parties. (See especially 
^^attson and Eberts, 1972.) 

Coding was conducted by a changing pool of undergraduate research 
aides. A 10 percent accuracy check was administered to all collected data. 
Much data was coded directly from standard government materials like the 
census, but a substantial amount was collected from a variety of secondary 
sources. 2 For eadi index an attempt was made to represent three time periods, 
1950, i960, and 1970. This, of course, creates the potential for three 
change measures: 1950 to I96O, I96O to I97O, and 1950 to 1970. For the vast 
majority of indices this method of presenting diachronic measures was 
successful. 



"because of the enroirical tightness of the county as a research unit, 
no grave problem was encountered with missing data. Although it rarely 
occurred, several measures with high proportions of missing data were dis- 
carded^ In the cases where only a few counties were without complete infor- 
mation, the data vere tracked down through telephone calls or contact^; with 
cooperating agency researchers. 

0 

A bibliography of secondary sources is available from the New York 
State Data Bank for Social Accounting, 331 Warren Hall, Department of Rural 
Sociology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 



Typicallj^, in research of this scale, many activities are conducted 
vhich are not directly reflected in the final data set. Most important to 
Northeast regional researchers vas the construction of a consistent scheme 
to identifj'' all spatially based socio-political units in the Northeast 
region. Because of valual^le data not available in aggregated form at the 
county level. of analj''sis, the need arose to develop a gazetteer of all iden- 
tifiable "named" places in the Northeast. 

Moreover, an elaborate, inclusive twelve-digit field was constructed 
to "nest" each identifiable place (with its own \inique identification num- 
ber) within its own township (or equivalent enconpassing unit), county, and 
state. Thus some 15,CX)0 places were identified as to name, location, type 
of place, presence of a post office, business activity status (Rand McNally), 
and population for 19^0, 1950, and 1960 (when available). This classifica- 
tion s.cheme was utilized here in the collection of union data and to deter- 
mine the county location of colleges, military bases, museums, libraries, 
art galleries, parks, and recreation centers. 

A second area of researdi activity not adequately reflected in the 
final data set involved a thorough and cornprehensive eacploration of the 
labor union structure in the United States for the years 196O and 1966* 

A third and final area not directly reflected in the data analysis 
involves the develppnent of an index of the top 200 corporations since 
I95U. Utilizing Fortune magazine, lists of the top 200 ccnrpanies, transpor- 
tation industries, utilities, banks, and merchandising firms, along with 
the nation *s top 50 life insurance companies, were ccnpiled. These data 
reflect, in addition to expandable identification codes, descriptive infor- 
mation as to size, headquarters, mergers , and changes. 

I mention these briefly only to demonstrate that our experience 
in studying the changing organization milieu in the Northeast should provide 
some useful points of departure for NE-80. More extensive documentation 
is available from the New York State Data Bank for Social Accounting. 




TECHNICAL DISCUSSION 
NE-U?: CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGING SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION IN THE NORTHEAST 

Arthur W. Dewey 

University of Connecticut 

This morning Olaf Larson requested me to substitute on the program 
this aitemoon. }fy response to the paper on the NE-U? project is going to 
be brief, and it must be a little different than most of the technical re- 
sponses. Its purpose is to provide a platform and, more importantly, to 
provide encouragement for discussion frcm you vbo, as a result of the two 
papers, have some specific questions and comments that you would like to get 
in. 

I don't know if all of you are familiar with the key role the 
department heads have played in rural development research in the Northeast. 
In the beginning there was rEC-12, primarily department heads, and they were 
the ones who invented some of the projects which we are dealing with here. 
Then, as in the allegory of the phoenix, everything disappeared, NEC-12 
burned up, and now we have a new bird, with the same department heads. 

Last January these department heads had a most remarkable all-day 
meeting; I'm not a department head, but I was there as a substitute and I 
heard them. Every department head had to study up on one particular regional 
rural development project and report. Each did an exceptionally good job. 
Each had an excellent background in all the things that are being said here. 
One of the best presentations was that by Kenneth Mcintosh on HE-U?. He 
had set himself, as an economist, to understand the general workings of a 
sociologist's mind and its application to social organization. As a result 
of his comments, I "had a great deal more respect for the work that's being 
done in NE-U?. 

Of course, what's being proposed is a systems approach — an input- 
output model, if you will* What characterizes such models is how the ele- 
ments are defineo and how they interrelate. Development models seek to 
maximize something; the first thing you have to know about a model is what 
it's trying to maximize. And models are manipulatable~for exaaiple, by 
government inputs. 

Finally, a model has structure. Economists have their grcrth models, 
and Mcintosh discussed at length how he saw the interrelationship between 
the economists' mathematical modeling and the sociologist's mathematical 
modeling. How the two models fit together is a matter of judgment in which 
we can all participate. So let me, in this process, suggest that both 
HE-U? and HE-80 seem to be cdmed at developing an understanding of why some 
communities 'develop or grow and other communities decline. My question for 
discussion is: How do you see these projects as fitting together? 



TECHNICAL DISCUSSION 
mA-k2: ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE CAI-IPGROUND MARKET IN THE 
NQRTHEIAST, AND NE-65: ECONCX-HC ANALYSIS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY EFEECTS ASSOCIATED WITH SEASONAL HCfCS 

Nelson L. Le Ray^ 

Economic Research Service 
United States Department of Agriculture 



It was to be expected that Dr. Cole and Dr. Gamble woxild present 
interesting and thoughtful papers. They have not disappointed us. It is 
evident that they have carried out their assignment for this workshop in 
that they have identified the research problem with-which the regional 
project is concerned, stated the purpose or objective of the research, and 
specified the model or research design being used to achieve the research 
objectives. 

Ify assignment, as indicated by Dr. Olaf Larson, is to provide a 
sympathetic but searching critique of the resestrch projects. Since I am 
currently a member of the technical committee for two Northeast regional 
research projects, I believe I can take a symgpathetic approach in this 
technical discussion. 

My discussion will be divided into three parts: (l) specific com- 
ments on NEt'!-li2, (2) specific comments on NE-65, and (3) identification of 
some interrelationships betvreen these two projects and other rural develop- 
ment research in the Northeast, with emphasis on NE-77, that will hopefully 
provide a multi- or cross-disciplinary rural development perspective to 
these research projects. In parts one and two, my primary concern i^iU be 
to identify a few poii/>s or aspects of the projects that might receive 
greater .emphasis and to make some suggestions concerning research design. 

imi-k2: Bconomic Analysis of the Campg round tterket in the Northeast 

It is encouraging to note and, for my part, to applaiud the chairman 
of this technical committee and the members for the extensive state partici 
partion achieved in the project. They are to be especially comnended for 
collecting data in the northeastern states not represented in the technical 
committee. As one T'^ho has served on seven regional '"echnical committees, I 
an aware of the problems that had to be overcome to obtain this degree of 
participation and cooperation. 



The conclusions and opinions expressed are those of the author 
and do not necessarily represent those of the Economic Development Division 
Economic Research Service, or the U. S. Department "of Agriculture. 
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Gerald Cole h9.s presented us vith a difficult paper and project to 
discuss. In comparing the paper with the project statement as approx'-ed, it 
is evident that the technical cornmittee is doin^ "what they said they were 
COinn to do. 3ince I acrec \clth the basic inportance of research on the 
econonic inportance of campgrounds in the llortheast, the research design, 
and the ohjectives, I had three possible approaches to take in discussing 
this paper. One :ras to malce a fev introductory' remarks either related or 
unrelated to the paper and then to present niy own ideas on scae topic of 
iimnediate concern. Another was to repeat in suimaary what Cole said. The 
third possibility to say very little about this paper and to utilize 
the time in neeting the third objective of iny discussion. I have chosen to 
follow; the latter course. 

VJithin the framework of the research project, the technicel com- 
mittee lias appropriately visualized the research problem as being a twofold 
one involving both the problems of public agencies providing cairg^ground^^ 
opportunities in the Northeast, and the problems of private" cait^gfolind 
operators in the region. Within this framework, emphasis has been placed 
on the camping public iitilizing these caii5)grounds . There is a segment of 
the camping public (market), however, that obtains all or patrt of its camping 
experience from sources other than campgrounds operated by public agencies 
or private campground operators. This is that segment of the camping popu- 
lation made up of the following: (l) those that camp on the land of lumber, 
pulp, and paper companies — frequently with only a permit required; (2) those 
that camp on the unoccupied land of friends or set up their camping equip- 
ment at the seasonal or year-round home of a friend; and (3) those indivi- 
duals and families that are obtaining their camping experience on their own 
land. 

The purchase of land by campers for camping may be a transition 
stage to a seasonal heme or year-round residence in an area. The use of 
sites other than campgrounds for camping may result from a number of factors. 
These factors might include: (l) lack, of -campgrounds; (2) interest in an 
outdoor activity not generally available at canrpgrounds , such as hunting; 
(3) interest in the area for future year-round residence but concern about 
vandalism of seasonal homes; and (k) an opportunity to conduct timber stand 
improvement work while caarping on one^s own land. 

Objective 1 of this project, to determine the motivations, goals, 
and characteristics of the camping public as a guide for the development of 
a rational pricing system of the pub31c and private campiin^ resource mix, 
is the only objective in this project for which primary data has not been 
obtained. Hypothesis 6, to be tested under Objective 1, deals ^ri.th the 
diminishing satisfaction of campers in relation to crovrcLed conditions within 
certain campgrounds and other factors. This might be an appropriate place 
to initiate study of the motivations, gosils, and characteristics of that 
segment of the present or potential camping public that is obtaining or 
plans to obtain part or all of its camping experience at sites other than 
campgrounds operated by public agencies or private campground operators. 

KE-6^: Economic Analysis of Envir onmenta l Quality Effects 
Associated with Seasonal Homes 

The five surviving members of NE-65 are to be commended for their 
progress. A comparison of the listing of individuals and respective 
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universities as enumerated by Gamble, including the areas of interest end 
tentative conti^ibutions of participant stations vhen the project was ap- 
proved, indicates an attrition of four states and six project leaders. A 
loss of this magnitude is very difficult to overcome. 

j * Gamble indicates that Objective to determine the total potential 
marlcet for seasonal hemes in the Northeast and to delineate the effects of 
environmental factors upon this market, has been dropped from the project 
because it was--orlginally included to acconmiodate the research interests of 
an individual smd an experiment station no longer represented on the tech- 
nical committee. This appears to be a core of the project, and I urge that 
the dropping of this objective be reconsidered. 

Although the objectives and justification for this research project 
are stated within a broad reference with respect to the environmental 
quality effects associated with seasonal homes, research activity to date 
appears to be limited to seasonal homes in seasonal home commi^Jiities. Thus 
itfis possible that important factors necessary for an economic analysis 
of environmental effects associated with seasonal homes may not have been 
considered. For instance, homes located in the open country or in communi- 
ties not^ designated as seasonal home communities might, in fact, be sea- 
sonal homes. It also appears that the research to date has been restricted 
in terms of the type of seasonal home conmiuiiities studied. Gamble notes 
that within the cooperating states, l8 seasonal home conmrunities have been 
selected for study, 13 or which are situated on lakes and 5 on the Atlantic 
seashore (oceanftont or bays). In order to meet the objectives of the study, 
seasonal homes other than those located on lakes and water should be studied. 
Unless this is done, it is possible that the project will overemphasize the 
water resource and the milder weather aspects of the environmental effects 
of seasonal home use. Because of the importance of fall and winter sports 
and the concurrent winter seasonal heme use in the region, this area of 
research deserves attention. 

I am somewhat concerned about the variation in response rate for 
the individual communities of from 12 to ^9 percent, with an overall rate 
of U3 percent. I would like to know more about the 88 to 31 percent that 
did not respond. Perhaps some information could be obtained from secondary 
data sources. With respect to future data collection, consideration might 
be given to utilizing WATS and PTS telephone hook-ups for interviewing. In 
the case of seasonal home owners, it might be feasible to reduce the number 
of non-responses by interviewing at the place of year-roiind residence. 
Gamble notes that input-output analysis is being used in NE-65* Because of 
the similarity between these two projects, it would appear to be productive 
if both projects would employ the same analytic techniques whenever this is 
feasible. I am impressed with the recent work of Walter Isard and others, 
Ecologic-Sconomic Analysis for Regional Development , in which the input - 
output technique, the gravity moaei (spatial interaction analysis), and 
activity complex analysis were employed in an economic-ecologic analysis of 
new marina complexes in Massachusetts.''- A review of this work by the two 



waiter Isard et al . , Ecologic-Economic Analysis for Regional Develop - 
ment (New York: The Free Pre^ss, 1972 )• See also Garnet t L* Bradford and Pred 
B. Saunders, Quant- ' tative Techniques with Application to Rural Development 
Research (Southern Farm Management Research Committee and the Farm Foundation, 
March 1972). 
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technical ccnnnittees might suggest seme additional approaches to analysis 
of the data collected in these two projects. 

Cross-Disciplinary Rural Development Perspective 

^ In this part of the discussion I turn to my third objective to 
discuss^tl"^ multi- or cross-lisciplinary rural development perspectives of 
the two projects and NE-77» There is an excellent opportunity for close 
working relationships between the personnel of NEM--1|2 and NE-65, because 
Gerald Cole, Chairman of ]M4-ii2, is a member of the NE-65 Technical Commit- 
tee, and Hays B. Gamble, Chairman of NE-65, is a member of the HEM-lf2 
Technical Committee. Both of these research projects have a duration of 
four years. NE-65 is in its final* year and NFM-ii2 has two years remaining. 
Therefore,' some of my observations may not be appropriate for the present 
stage of these projects but, hopefully, would be worthy of consideration 
when these projects are revised, amended, or extended or new projects are 
developed in this broad research area. 

Migration 

To a sociologist, seasonal homes and caniping imply migration — migra- 
tion of people from a primary place of residence to a temporary place of 
residence. It is quite appropriate that in both of these research projects 
emrphasis has been given to the recreational aspects of camping and seasonal 
home occupancy and more specifically the outdoor recreation aspects. Atten- 
tion might be directed toward the function of camping and rental of seasonal 
homes in the migration decision-making process for both seasonal home owner- 
ship and year-round change of residence. An example of the type of question 
that might be asked is: To what extent are can5)ing and rental of seasonal 
homes used as scouting expeditions for selecting between alternative loca- 
tions for recreation, retirement, employment, or other activities? Other 
avenues that might be investigated are: 

1. Seasonal home: 

a. To what extent is the seasonal home used by the owner versus 
used by renters? 

b. To what extent is the seasonal home viewed as an investment? 

c. Is the seasonal home being considered as a place for future 
retirement? 

2. Camping: 

a. What are the reasons for camping on one's own land rather than 
on rented land? 

b. V/hat are the future plans for such land— production of forest 
or other natural-resource -based products, other business enter- 
prises, seasonal home, year-round home? 

c. To what extent is camping viewed as an inexpensive vray to travel? 

d. What changes in camping satisfaction and motivation are related 
to changes in the family life cycle? 

O 
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To what extent is the cajapground or campsite used as a base 
of operation to explore a mxch wider geographical area? 

Housing 

As chairman of the Housing Subcomittee of 113-77, "Community Servic 
for Nonmetropolitan People in the Northeast/' I have been devotinr cons^* - 
derable attention to the problems of housing in this region. At this point 
let me open up a few general areas where rHv5-i|2, NE-65, and IE-77 might 
benefit, from a cross-disciplinary rural develcpment project approach. 

In general, housing that is owned by a nonresident for seasonal 
(vacational) use or owned by a resident and rented for seasonal use is not 
available for year-round use by residents of the community. With respect 
to the year-round housing supply, there are several benefits from seasonal 
haae use: 



1. Use of unoccipied dwellings, 

2. Renovation and upgrading quality of housing, 

3. Expenditures by seasonal dwellers at the local level for housing- 
related services, which in ttirn provide the critical mass of demand 
necessary to provide these services for yeai'-round residents, and 

h. Extension of seasonal use to retirement use. 



The supply of seasonal homes comes from several sources: 

A. Year-round housing 

B. New construction 



1* Prefabricated units 



2. Conventional 



a. Contractor built 

- b. Do-it-yourself 

c. Mobile homes 

d. Other (buses, trucks, railroad cars, etc.) 

Some areas vTith a relatively high proportion of seasonal dwellings 
have been identified as rural areas vrith a year-round housing problem- 
quality and quantity. In the past, in the Northeast it has been almost tra- 
ditional in marginal agricultural areas to convert year-round farm housing 
into retirement seasonal use and other seasonal use, often with little more 
than a transfer of title. More recently, hovrever, some of these former farm 
^.uses have become the year-round residence for both retired and non-retired 
individuals. Also, there is some indication that seasonal homes, both in th 
open country and in seasonal home communities, are being converted to year- 
round residences. Many of these homes, and especially those in summer sea- 
sonal home communities, are. not fully equipped for year-found use from the 
standpoint of construction, facilities in the dwelling, and the availability 
of year-round community services— especially snow removal and school bus 
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routes. A lonr;iti3dinal study of the transition and conversion of seasonal 
homes and seasonal ho2ie conniunities to year-round residences would seen to 
he the basis for a rjral development study. 

::one financing has been identified as a niajor problen \^th respect 
to increasinc the supply of year-ro\ind housinc in parts of the Northeast. 
At this j'Oint, because of tine IL'nitations, I 'rill raise only a fe\r qu-^s- 
tions to illustrate possible relationships between the three research pro- 
jects. iJhat is the sourcTr^'of financing fo. se'SSbnal hones and canipc;rounds? 
Is it local-area or out-of-the-area financing? Many lendinc institutions 
in vacation hone areas hsye relativel:/ linited funds. V/hat is the impact 
of loans on se::sonal hones and caTrpcrounds by local lenders upon the avail- 
ability of funds for financing year-round housinc? 

This sajne line of questioninc could be extended to other areas such 
as construction. IThat is the impact of seasonal home construction in an 
area upon year-round home construction? Do the various se:^ents of the 
constraction industrj'- have a preference for either seasonal or yeax-roiuid 
home construction? V/hat are the manpo\7er iniplications — enrployment oppor- 
tunities, training and retraining, technical and high school curricula-- 
as they relate to seasonal and year-round -home construction. 

Connaunity Services 

In planning for cotmiiunity services, and especial!;^'' the environmental 
quality effects a.ssociated v?ith these services, it is necessary to plan not 
only for year-round residences but for seasonal and weekend residences. 
Facilities and services that might be adequate to protect and enhance the 
environmental quality and meet the needs of year-round resident populations 
might be inadequate for meeting the peak needs of both year-roiuid and 
seasonal residents. 

A major issue facing policymakers ar a prograjn planners in the mobile 
70^ s is the provision of community facilities and services. If adequate 
provision is to be made for these services, both the seasonal and year-round 
resident population needs must be met. In order to adequately provide for 
seasonal residents and effective commu lity and regional planning and develop- 
ment, it is necessary to have reliable information about their demographic 
characteristics and migration patterns. This is especially important if 
their demographic characteristics are significantly different trom those of - 
the year-round resident^;. Withr.n the framework of NE-65 and 1IEM-U2, emphasis 
should be placed on water s-;pply, pollution control, solid "^raste disposal, 
and related areas. In the context of vdder rural development and investment 
in overall socia.1 overhead capitil^ it ^rould be necessary to study needs for 
health services, police protection, fire protection, sno^7 removal, and 
transportation linkages. To the e^ent that these seasonal demands are peaked 
for a few weeks or months during the year, it nay mean an overinvestment in 
social overhead capital for a major proportion of the year because of the 
requirements for services and facilities needed by the year-round population. . 

Community Development 



Several years ago at an Appalachian and Northeastern Rural Develop- 
ment Research Workshop I presented a paper, "Outdoor Recreation Development 
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as a Tool for Rural Areas Developraent/'^ that attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Three types of economic activity were identified as being especially 
important to the '.evelopment of recreation and tourism in low-income areas: 
(1) increased bv -ss accivity related to outdoor recreation, including 
economic activi,, directly related to ;he development and maintenance of 
outdoor recreation facilities, activity cenerated as an indirect result of 
outdoor recreational activities, and development of industry to produce 
equipinent for outdoor recreationists; (2) enployment of uneiroloyed and 
underenployed people in the development and maintenance of outdoor recreation 
facilities;' (?) outdoor recreation development as a plant location factor. 
Althoufrh some research has been and is being done in the broad area of the 
relationship between rural develqpment and outdoor recreation, including 
seasonal home use and cajnping, this is still a prime area for cross-disci- 
plinary regional research. This would appear to be a productive area for 
multidisciplinar:^ research for those interested in outdoor recreation, 
seasonal home use, comraunity services, and rural development. ^ 

The seasonal resident and camper are more often than not viewed as ■ 
a source of economic exploitation. The participation- of seasonal residents 
in the life of their chosen community should be a fruitful area for research. 
Many seasonal home dwellers and can5)ers have little freedom of choice with 
respect to their year-round residence because of employment ^-xanitments and 
other factors. Hw-rever, with respect to their seasonal resiaence and caraping 
area there is a much wider range of choice. Seasonal residents frequently 
possess skills, training, and knowledge needed for comraunity development 
at the same time that these recources are in short supply in many rural 
u *as. Some seasonal residents hold leadership positions and maintain con- 
taccs back home that extend to the state, regional, national, and inter- 
national levels. Increased involvement of some seasonal residents in the 
community development process of their chosen comnunity would provide a 
challenge for E>rtension and a research opportunity for those interested in 
communities and especially community deve,lppment . 



Nelson Le Ray, "Outdoor Recreation Development as a Tool for 
Rural Development," in Selected Topics on Rural Areas Development Research ^ 
ed. by S. L. Baum, United States Department of Agriculture, Economic 
Research Service^ January, I963. 



NE-78: NATURAL RESOURCE POLICIES AND 
PIANIJING FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Williaii L. Park 

Rutgers University 



1 read Dr. Carloz2i*s paper with interest and commend him for 
emphasizing the critical need to plan for the use of our nattiral resources. 
He describes the role of planning in resource management and the need for 
readily accessible data on natural resources. Under pro'^'^ct NE-78, 
Kdtural Resource Policies and Planning for Rui'al Develoj-ciint , we hope to 
develop planning tools, evaluate information retrieval systems, and ap- 
praise the impact of alternative natural resource use policies on selected 
segments of society. 

You are all acutely aware of the rapid urbanization of rural areas 
which is taking place in the Northeast and the problems which are being 
created as urban neighbors interact with farm production units. This 
rural-urban int^frl\\ce has bec-ome the locus for substantial conflict as 
urban lifesty3-es affect traditional rural production t.ractices. For ex- 
aniple, the odors from some agricultural operations are offensive to urban 
neighbors, who tring pressure to bear on the farmer with the result that 
he owst modify his operation, move it, or close it down conpletely. In 
the years ahead, such conflict situations will be more frequent, which 
emphasizes the need to identify and promote the conplementary aspects of 
rural-urban living. 

The pressure is on to do something now. Public policy which will 
endure for many years is now being forged. \ie should bring the resources 
of our respective experiment stations to bear on molding such policies. 
We should move into this area of activity firmly but with care, as mistakes 
made at this juncture may be costly. We must develop and evaluate daring 
and imaginative programs to direct the use of our nat^iral resourc^^s for the 
pub7J.c benefit. It is timely that natural resource policies be developed 
and modified now. I fear that if we wait until it is politically expedient 
to do the job, we may be too late. 

I do not mean to imply by the above comments that no planning is 
being done. Quite the contrary. Several states have proceeded to authorize 
natural resource planning, and in many instances imaginative and comprehen- 
sive master plans have been developed. The planning is being done by ama- 
teurs and professionals. Both experience a felt need for tiisely, accurate, 
and well-presented data upon which to base their decision making. I might 
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add parenthetically that in New Jersey, 9k percent of nearly 600 munici- 
palitier: of the state have planning boards and a majority of these have 
master plans* 

Of concern to resource planners in our state is the continued chal- 
lenge of traditional zoning regulations and ordinances in the courts • In 
one instance, large acre zoning is being challenged on the grounds that it 
is discrlMnatory. The plaintiff seeks to build a high rise apartment com- 
plex which the local planning board thus far has refused to authorize* We 
e3cpect such challenges to continue, necessitating a re-evaluation of 
existing planning lav and procedures appertaining thereto* HqpefuUy, 
research under NE-78 ifill contribute to the develppnent of concepts which 
serve the emerging needs. 

There is general agreement among planning officials and the public 
alike that agriculture makes a valuable contribution to the quality of life 
to be developed through the master plan. Yet such planning is somewhat 
frustrating, as the agricultural base throughout the Northeast is shrinking 
and an assurance of its permanence is lacking. 

The Agricultural Lapermanence Syndrome 

A few conments on the New Jersey experience might be appropriate 
here. As it is the most densely populated state in the Union, one^ might 
expect that problems associated with nattiral resource use would emerge there 
first. The average density of the state is approximately 1,000 pet square 
mile, ccnipared to some western states that have less than 10 per square 
mile. There are demands for land and water and related resources which are 
a result solely of population density. The state provides bedroom areas 
for New York and Philadelphia as well as local cities such as Newark, 
Trenton, Camden, and Atlantic City. The pofpulation centers of the state 
are near New York, Newark, and Hxiladelphia. This is ^ere the population 
is; the resz of the state is generally rural. 

The improvement of roads and the developoeht of highway networks 
have prompted and made possible an exodus of people from the city to the 
semi-rural areas. In New Jersey, for example, we have only 0.6 percent of 
the population on farms, but 11 percent of the population lives in rural 
areas. Much of the development has been in strips along country roads and 
highways. As one rides through such countryside, it appears that the place 
is closed in, but if you were to go a hundred yards behind that strip, you 
mife*^ find open space. Thus even existing open space may not be readily 
available to our people. 

There are also instances in which development comes in disconnected 
sections in a leap-frog effect, ending up with a checkerboard arrangement. 
The result is that we do not have an aesthetically planned area. Community 
services are difficult to provide under these circumstances. 

Not too many years ago, Bergen County near New York is said to have 
had a very pleasant atmosphere because the small towns were separated by 
open farmland. It was pleasant to drive from one town" to another. Now it 
is crowded-- packed tt jther. A number of us are concerned that the con- 
struction of Interstate 80 going across the state might induce a Bergen 
County sprawl all the yr^Y across the state. 
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There has developed in agriculture in New Jersey what ve call an 
"impennanence syndrome." The inipermanence isn't United to agriculture, 
but agricultural land owners are reacting to it* Let me outline for you 
what I think the reasons are for this sjmdrone. We have a "sell fever" in 
the minds of the landowners in this state, particularly among the farmers. 
Land values Bxe high and plenty of money to buy this land is available. 

But, interestingly enough, the lease rates on this land are veiy 
low. In Plainsboro Township, for exanrple, you c€ui lecuse land for agri- 
culture purposes for $40 to $50 per acre; other places it's $30. In parts 
of the state, land is leasing^ forHas low as $10. Frequently, lease rates 
are barely sufficient to cover taxes. Fanners tend not to make long term 
investments. They tend to avoid investments in marketing facilities slso^ 

Alternative employment opportimities are advantageous in this Etate. 
This is to some extent contrary to what we heard discussed yesterday, par- 
ticularly regarding Appalachian These alternative . en5)loyment. opportunities 
make it easy for farmers to leave the farm for a part- or full-time job. 
Farm labor is difficult to come Ijy as well. 

In spite of the fact that New Jersey has a Farmland Assessment Act, 
taxes on farmland are high because the rates are high. The psychology of 
nearby exits for farmers also contributes to this impermanence in the minds 
of farmers. 

In short, the factors which have contributed to the agricultural 
ijxrpermanence syndrome are: 

1. Demand for land— soaring land values. 

2^ — ^Alternative eniploryment opportunities — farm operators and farm labor. 

3* Environmental regulations — urban conflict ^rith long-established fanii 
practices and pollution control. 

U. Faim labor problem—shortage, wage rate, and dependability. 

5* Rising tax rates. 

6. Impact of increased transportation technology — interregional ccnrpetition. 

Psychological reaction to the exit of many farmers tr<m agriculture. 

Why Agriculture in an Urban State ? 

It is obvious that urban growth planning must account for the use 
of land presently in agriculture. Whether agriculturcJ. business should be 
preserved in the public interest depends upon the contribution that agri- 
culture in its several forms can make to the social welfare of the public 
at large. The natural resources of the state exist for the public benefit 
and should^be managed for the welfare of all. At the same time, however, 
the'rights^ arid legitimate interests of landowners must be protected. Planning 
shouJxl not operate in a confiscatory manner as decisions on land use are 
made. 
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Recently, Governor Cahill of New Jersey appointed a Blueprint Com- 
mission on the Future of New Jersey Agrioilture. Implied in the foimation 
of the Cosonii ssion is the question, 'Vhy agriculture in an urban state?" 
What contribution does^,.agriculture make to the public weliare? It is our 
view at Butgers that land used for agricultural purposes is in the public 
interest for the following reasons : 

1. It provides productive environmental open space* 

2. It adds to a secure and vholesome food supply 

3* It contributes significantly to the state's inccne and employment* 

It can be an iinportant element in the land disposal of sewage weustes. 

5* It serves as a land reserve for future generations and prohibits pre- 
mature develppnent. 

I think it unnecessary to elaborate on these points, as you are 
conversant with the issues involved, except to say it is not enough that 
agriculture exists solely for its own sake as a means of livelihood or as 
a means for food production* In an urban state, other reasons take on 
real significance. 

Objectives of NE-78 

The ma;) or objective of project KE-78^is to develop procedures, 
tools, and concepts \rtxich vrill facilitate orderly and imaginative natural 
resource use planning in the Northeast. More specifically, it is: 

1. To describe cuid appraise selected local, state, and federal natural 
resource planning policies and the respective means of policy iinple- 
mentation for use in rural areas; 

2. To improve the quality of information on natural resources and existing 
information retrieval systems, and to develop procedures for use of 
such systems at all governmental levels in natural resource planning; 
and 

3* To determine the reactions of selected social, economic, and cultural 
groupings to existing and potential natural resource policies* 

With respect to the first objective, there is a need to review 
existing policy elements in each of the states in the region and prepare a 
cooGpendium of such policies for use by planning officials and others inter- 
ested in natural resource use policy. We should not succunib to the tempta- 
tion to launch our evaluative research on a massive scale before an adequate 
information base is established. 

As has been mentioned previously, many of the problems of rural- 
urban planning are now upon the Northeast, but this is not necessarily so 
in other parts of the country. Others will look to us for guidance in 
developing solutions to such problems. It behooves us to be truly creative 
in developing and evaluating policies and institutions concerned with re- 
source use. 



There is no paucity of information to be used by planners and public 
officials responsible for resource use, but the ready availability of such 
information is lacking. Objective 2 is designed to assist in the rapid 
generation and dissemination of planning data. There are severetl regional 
planning agencies -which have extensive data files on natxxral resources. 
These agencies welcome the idea of their respective files being integrated 
for use by all. 

In the conduct of Objective 2, let us recognize that we do not have 
the resources imder NE-78 to iinplement a regional information system. In 
my opinion, we can determine the feasibility of such a system from both a 
technical and economic point of view. The system(s) to be developed under 
the project should be tested on a small scale to determine its workability. 
Once a system is operating, we should seek outside funding for its imple- 
mentation. 

The third objective is closely linked to the first and is evaluative 
in nature. Inasmuch as public policy affects the lives and fortunes of 
individuals, we should try to estimate the impact of policy directives 
upon social and economic groupings .- 

As a start, let me suggest a few policy issues ^rtiich might be ap- 
praised under IIE-78: 

1. Differential farmland taxation — ^use-value assessment. I suppose 
researchers associated with lJE-67 (now terminated) will continue their 
fine work on this subject xmder NE-78. 

2. Purchaise and lease-back of agricultural land to provide open space. 

3. Allowing the dedication of develcpnent easements on land for open space 
to goverxmental units. 

If. The establishment of agricultural priority districts. 

^. Zoning and planning ordinances. 

6. Agri-city planning under idiich permanent agricultural preserves are 
integrated into "new town" concepts. 

7* Permanent agricultural zoning and coooopensation of landowners for the 
developnent value of their land through (a) the transfer through private 
purchase of development rights and (b) development ectsement purchase by 
governmental units. 

8. Establishment of inter-city agricultural open space corridors through an 
inter -municipality arrangement of procedures mentioned under item 7 above. 

9. Restrictive zoning of flood plains, woodlands, and marshlands to preserve 
open space and maintain an ecological balance. 

10. Contribution of highway construction to scenic beauty and appreciation 
of open space. 



!!• Conrpeasatory regulations. 



12. Water policies. 

Under NE-78 we can apply our collective energies to a high-priority 
area of research. I trust we will have the resolve and foresight to do it 
well. 



TECHI.'ICAL DISCUSSION 
1^^-68: FATIiS CUT OF FCV3RTY 

Robert W. ^^ille^ 

West Virginia University 



When Olaf Larson asked me, on short notice, to fill this spot on 
the prograan, I hesitated because of the considerable conmitment of time 
which would be involved. As it has turned out, the experience has been 
most rewarding, largely because of the excellent qxiality of the papers by 
Jerry Stockdale and Pat Ifedden. 

These two fine papers cover a lot of ground and touch a lot of 
bases. They do not leave much room for a discussant, and especially for 
one that agrees with their basic approach and concerns. I found few tar- 
gets upon which to focus a critique. Consequently, I hope my remarks add 
up to more than merely an echo of Stockdale and Madden. 

Pat Madden has described a number of ongoing and planned research 
projects which together make up the NE program of research on poverty. 
It is an impressive list covering several levels of analysis. I am not 
going to comment on each of these but rather will direct my discussion to 
the more general issues which have been raised, such as additional areas 
of needed research, the need for integration of research findings, and the 
problem of transforming research outcomes into operational programs to 
alleviate poverty. 

One of the issues Madden raises is that researchers need to be 
concerned about the question of "so what." In his words, we need to answer 
at least 3 queries about research: 

a. Will policyinakers have new insights? 

b. Can the findings be implemented? 

c. Will our disciplines be enriched? 

I would ask at least another question: Are we, as researchers, willing to 
go beyond the customary limits of our roles to help insure that our research 
results are translated into action? It is important that proposed research^ 
be weighed not only against a criterion of theoretical relevance but also 
against the probability that it will generate information which can provide 
a basis for practical, effective, politically feasible intervention to 
alleviate poverty. 

Any of a number of disciplinary perspectives can further our \inder- 
standing of the existence of poverty, Hovrever, these perspectives may not 



all be equally vailid as bases from vhich to launch meaningful programs to 
alleviate poverty* As a psychologist^ I am aware that psychological per- 
spectives have contributed importantly to explanations of poverty. At the 
same time, it is my judgment that poverty and approaches to its solution 
have perhaps been over -psychologi zed , Over-reliance on psychological ex- 
planation probably does not provide the basis for an effective attack on 
poverty, because it leads to over-reliance on program strategies which 
focus on changes within individuals. Such changes are not only difficult 
to accomplish but are inefficient considering the scope of the problem of 
poverty. 

As researchers, we need not only to be concerned that our results 
are used by other researchers but also to have in mind specific, potential 
program users and the levels of inter^rention at which our results may 
appropriately be applied. This may require that potential program users 
he consulted before our research is begun. However, as both Madden and 
Stockdale point out, policymakers especially may possess attitudes con- 
cerning poverty which will influence their acceptance and use of research 
findings. Findings from a study by Zeller and myself support this point. 
We found, in a large random sample of Ohio residents, a strong, signifi- 
cant, and posiirive relationship between education, income, and the •':endency 
to believe that unemployment was the fault of the individual. Thus we may 
need more research into such attitudes and also into programs and processes 
which migjit overcome such bairiers to effective programs for change. It 
would, seem that extension woxild have an important role in programs directed 
at policymakers. 

If we, as researchers, are ccmmitted to the principle that our 
results should be used to guide programs to alleviate poverty, then we 
do need to be concerned about follow-up to our research. We not only have 
an obligation to communicate findings to other researchers; if we want 
program users to be influenced, we may need to go beyond mere publications 
and become personally involved through user conferences, personal contacts, 
or other means of follow-up. It may not be enough to publish our results 
and let the chips fall where they may. In this respect, perhaps we need 
more evaluative studies of the processes by which research results can 
hest be gotten to policymakers and users. Similarly, we may need more re- 
search into the strains that our political and service delivery systems are^ 
exposed to as they accommodate new program thrusts. 

Jerry Stockdale *s very fine discussion of poverty in relationship 
to change strategies can be a useful guide to planning an effective research 
■and action program. We especially need the type of guidance he provides 
for making decisions on research priorities. Stockdale proposes five 
system levels of analys-is useful in conceptualizing the causes of poverty: 



1. 


Society; 


2. 


Region, State, Area; 


3. 


Locality; 


k. 


Organization; 


5. 


Family. 
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Research is needed which relates to program intervention at each of these 
levels. The NE program is presently focusing on several of these. Ho\s^- 
ever, limited resources for reseaxch and intervention are available, toid 
we need to consider what level of analysis '^d.ll generate information of 
greatest leverage in effecting changes. 



An important question is whether more of our research should be 
tied directly to ongoing potential action programs. I agree with Pat 
Madden that we need more policy or evaluative research done at a level of 
disciplinary quality. As social psychologist Donald Campbell has put it, 
we need to move toward an "Experimenting Society," in which programs of 
change are tested under experimental or quasi -experimental conditions. 
As researchers it is important that we become more heavily involved in 
both the design and evaluation of pilot programs for change. Also, it is 
important that we do more to initiate programs, as Madden has pointed out._ 
We should, however, also continue to be involved in evaluating programs we 
do not design. One can react to programs without necessarily becoming a 
servant to the program administrators and "vrithout losing one's creativity 
or perspective. Moreover, reaction may be an important step toward initi- 
ation. For example, by use of wi thin-program variations it is possible for 
BXi evaluator to impose his own experimental or quasi -experimental "tests on 
programs someone else has designed. Thus evaluation can weigh program 
outcomes against goals while at the same time generating useful information 
of disciplinary quality for the design of future programs. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about theoretical or conceptual 
models in poverty research. I think we still tend to be disciplinary people 
working on a multi -disciplinary problem. Can we develop theoretical systems 
which incorporate variables and units of analysis from a number of disci- 
plines? It is important ±hect we have the perspectives of psychologists, 
political scientists, medical specialists, lawyers, and engineers to suc- 
cessfully attack problems of poveirty and rural development. If so, greater 
efforts to integrate our work with such disciplines will have to be made. 
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TECHNICAL DISCUSSION 
NE-77: CCMMUNITY SERVICES FOR NONMETROPOLITM PEOPLE IN THE NORTHEAST AND 
W-llU: INSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURES FOR IMPROVING RURAL COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Thomas F. Hady 

Economic Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture 

I could "pick nits" about these two projects, but I don't really 
think this is the time or place for nit-picking. Let me see if I can't 
take some of the broader similarities and differences and try to say a 
little more about them. Seme of the similarities are obvious. Both 
projects concern community services i:d" rural people; both of them, further- 
more, seem to me to have essentially the same basic outline. They're 
both going to do three things. One, they are going to go out and measure 
service levels. Two, they are going to go out and collect a sizable assort- 
ment of socioeconomic data about the areas in which those services are 
provided. Three, they are going to try to explain the variations in 
service levels in terms of the variations in socioeconomic data. At the 
same time there seem to me to be some differences in approach. NE-77 is, 
for example, setting out to use systems analysis. When we start dealing 
with broad interdisciplinary research of this kind, we run into communica- 
tion problems. I am trained as an economist; sociologists don't always 
use terms the same way. I understand the words; I think I understand theit 
denotations most of the time, but they do not always call up the same con- 
notations that they do for one whose acculturation processes (i.e., gra- 
duate schooling) were in sociology. But I suspect that, even in terms of 
methodology, these two projects are not really as far apart as they look. 

Both projects, furthermore, have proceeded to take the overall 
problem and break it up into fragments. There is some difference in the 
way they describe their fragmentation. NE-77 says health, education, 
housing, and welfare (with welfare "on the shelf" at the moment). W-llU 
appears to be talking in terms of a subcommittee working on adequacy of 
services but seems to be working mainly with health, organizational struc- 
ture, and social indicators. I think one item we might discuss is: Would 
it have been better to have gone ahead and set up a committee that vrould 
go look at health and involve both the people on W-llU and the people in 
NE-77 who were interested in stjddying health, and to have done similarly 
for some of the other major sezvices? I think I can see some advantages 
in terms of getting a better critical mass of people working on a given ■ 
area.' I see some disadvantages in terms of finding out something about 
trade-offs among services, ^rhich is a subject I want to get back to. 

Overall, it seems to me we've come a long vray in the last* ten years. 
I first started looking at the government service segment of this subject 
ten years ago when I began working for the Department of Agriculture, and 
I doubt that you could have gotten a group this size together if you had 
scoured the entire country at that time, particular as long as you confined 
yourself largely to the experiment stations. We knovr a lot more than we 
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knev then* We also have a long way to go, and it seems to me both pro- 
jects have some rather serious problems that we need to look at. 

One of the areas that seriously disbiu:bs me about these projects 
is rneasurenient . I think both committees recognize it; I wish bobh commit- 
tees had said more about ho\^- they propose to tackle it. It seems to me 
that you can c-"^ at the. question of measurinc government services on at 
least four levels. One is just trying to get at some qualitative differ- , 
ences, and ".re do pretty well at finding things that we think are somehow 
related to output that '.:c could point to as evidence for Gua3-itative 
differences. We get all the data on the expenditures per pupil, we sum- 
marize them according to rural and urban areas, and we can paint some 
beautiful horror stories of the quality of education in rural areas. At 
the second level, though, we woxild quantify those differences to be able 
to say that the education in rural areas is only half as good or is twice 
as good as in urban areas. VJe don't know how to do that, in general. 
We need something akin to the Fahrenheit scale where we csin say it's twice 
as warm in one place as it is in another. 

Then there is the third level, which would enable us to get quan- 
titative differences and furthermore to make comparisons among services. 
Follovring out my temperature analogy, this is the problem of finding the 
formula that takes you from Fahrenheit to Centigrade—the one that enables 
you to cocxpBTe a given level of education services with a given level of 
health services. It seems to me we haven* t e\'*en really begun to approach 
that problem. Then, finally, cutting across all these is "the level of 
adequacy" concept which suggests that, in addition to being able to com- 
pare Situation A with Situation B, we know of a Situation C whiCii represents 
some minimal level of adequacy, and we can measure the shortfalls or the 
overshots. Here the only suggestion I would make is that we often exhibit 
a level of credulity which is unbecoming to researchers, in the extent to 
vhich we are willing to take the opinions of physicians about what's 
adequate health service or of librarians about what's adequate library ser- 
vice or of school adjninistrators about what's adequate educational service, 
without asking whether these standards are based on adequate data and 
analysis. 

On the other hand, let's not let a counsel of perfection interfere 
'd.th progress. The encouraging thing about these projects is that they 
are trying to measure services. I >a increasingly convinced that we won't 
progress if we insist that before we're going to do anything we've got to 
have a lu^asure that's professionally satisfying to us. We may have to learn 
to crawl rather haltingly before we ever learn to walk. 

Let me turn to a somewhat different problem. The individual parts 
of this project, it seems to me, are very worthwhile. We need to know a 
lot more about health, we need to know about education, and so on. But 
we don't seem to be planning to put them all together. Sam Ijeadley made 
the point in the course of his discussion that one of the problems with 
NE-77 v^s that of coordinating the individual projects, and this is one of 
the things that bothered me the most about both of these projects. T^iere 
seems to be little overall theoretical framework on which to hang the various 
parts of the project. The questions to be answered seem unclear. In that 
connection, let me cite some important problems. Extension has been promi- 
nent in your discussion of potential audiences for your research. I might 
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point out that there are questions of national policy as. well. This is 
true particularly if the present budget trends continue, because ERS is 
not Getting the money to answer the national policy questions that need to 
be answered, and if you guys don^t do it, nobody will. Cxst take one 
exa.^le: priorities among services. It looks as if the new Rural Develop- 
ment Bill is going to pass, and one of the first things that is going to 
happen is, somebody from 5HA is going to be asking, "Okay, we've got all 
kinds of new authority; we can use money to support all kinds of community 
services going into rxira] areas. Where should we start? What are the 
key variables in here? How can we tell our field men how to recognize 
Tvhat's needed in a given area?" Hopefully, some of this kind of information 
idll come out of these two projects cuid some of the others that we've been 
talking about, but I'm bothered because I don^t see any mechanism built 
into the projects that looks like it^s going to bring it about. 

How about the allocation of functions among units of government? 
I ha\'en't heard any discussion or any mention of any of the questions of 
ho:." you pay for the services, which is certainly one of the major parameters 
that restricts- the output of services in rural areas. What about the pre- 
sent political institutions? The suggestion was made yesterday that we 
need psychologist on some of these cciamittees, but my personal feeling 
would be that a political scientist might be even more necessary. Are the 
present political institutions both effective and efficient for providing 
these services? If they are not, what can you do about it? In most parts 
of the country, researchers respond to this question with a plea for coxinty 
consolidation, but I think you could still coxint on the fingers of one hand 
the number of county consolidations you've had in this country since the 
turn of the century. 

To quickly sum up my coaments, the biggest area that bothers me is 
this: \\fhere is the mechanism for putting "the who-o-ole thing" together? 



USER DISCUSSIONS OP THE PAPERS ON THE 
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US3R DISCUSSION 

lTS-k7: CONSEQUEIICES OF CHAIIGING SOCIAL ORGAl^TIZATIOII HI THE irORTHSi\ST 
AND rI3-80: PROCESSES OF RURAL ECONaCCC CIU^IJGE IN THE NORTHEAST 

George E. Whitham 

Cooperative "Bctensi on Service, The University of Connecticut 



Encouraging rural development research with emphasis on its appli- 
cations is a major objective of the Northeast Regional Center for Rural 
Development that ve all applaud. VJhile the Center is experiment station 
and research oriented, it was expected that extension would be included, 
as you have done today, ^^y immediate interest is to understand more 
clearly how some of the RD research may be directed to meet the needs of 
those extension people who are trying to help problem solvers and be com-- 
munity educators. 

Too often we extension practitioners have to respond intuitively to 
problems brought to us by conmunities — problems "vrtiich we may not even have 
anticipated. Lacking research to fall back on, we are forced to apply 
problem-solving processes without having applicable data. Thus our crucial 
question is, can research feed us the thinking and. data that we need on 
rural development so we can be more effective? In other words, vn.ll rural 
development research be the kind of work that can be easily referenced 
and applied by community problem-solvers? 

The ideal problem-solving situation from the standpoint of extension 
is having staff researchers at hand to whom we can turn. Often it is the 
man rather than his product that in particular situations is most helpful* 
Vlithout the man, understandable research reports must suffice. These reports 
must be interpretable by the practitioner, and therefore the product must 
be in a language he can understcuid. Some seminars being planned by the 
Center, I understand, may help to reduce language gaps between us. 

Extension users of research are looking for ans^-rers to questions 
being asked by two kinds of audiences. One kind of audience calls us, asks 
for the best information we can give, and then goes on its way. A second 
kind of audience comes into being when extension is developing and pursuing 
particular educational programs. CRD educational programs arise because 
they are requested by ccamminities that are seeking ways to come to grips 
with development concerns. The problems are real, they are local, and they 
are emotionally laden. Sometimes yre can adapt national educational pro- 
grams. But ^en we are adapting such programs with their general, sugges- 
tive wording, we presume that research assistance will follow through ;d.th 
substance in addition to what extension can generate on its o^-m. 



The old adage that research first discovers and extension then 
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carries the ncv: inforrtation to the public does not seem to hold true for 
corrraunit"/ devGiopnerxt- In nany instances, extension, thraagh its comnrunity 
contacts, discovers the problens that should be researched- But here con- 
flict can arise- l.lien research takes cr/o-, it may so redefine the cuestion 
at hand in order to nake it quantitatively researchable that the cuestion 
becomes significantly changed • E:ctension nay be the loser in stinrulatinc 
sone research buv a coiner in other ^rays as it looks to rrior conimitnients 
of research that -.rill stand ozctension in good stead • 

Rural development research, at this time, stands in some danger 
of concentratinc on national concerns that are not those of our rural 
comnunities. ?ron the national standpoint, the challenge for rural devel- 
opr.ent is" the assertion, "Rural America stands today as a sector badly out 
of balance ar/- urgent 2y in need of coorvdinated planning, resoi^ce^usc, and 
development/' The fact is that many rural communities do not feel them- 
selves to b-- out of balance, xnstead, many fear' the imbalances that accom- 
pany rural developnient. Maine coamiJinities, for instance, have roi::ed 
feelings about the promoted influx of campers. Vermont has expressed its 
concerns about more and more population inf loirs. In eastern Connecticut 
xcell-organised groups are fighting both a proposed metropolitan jetport- 
industrial complex and the extension of an interstate hightcay to be'built 
from Iiartford to Providence. i-Then development means more residents, and 
it usually does, manjr rjral cccmanities \<lsh that the instigators and the 
beneficiaries of development would go and develop somewhere else. 

As I've looked at IJS-U? and IIE-SO, I have attempted to think in 
terms of my experiences as an extension administrator of CBD prograias, as 
a member of a to^m coimcil of a rural town in transition, and as a prac- 
titioner who has developed an economic and social comprehensive plan for a 
rural community. 

Three questions come to nind to which research such as this shoiild 
be responsive. The first relates to the definition of rural development. 
Rural development can be defined in many ways, as Jansma's paper points 
out. It is (l) helping farm families or rural residents, (2) providing 
new job opportunities, (3) reversing the trend of migration from farm to 
city, (k) making provision for urban persons with residential preferences 
for the less densely populated areas, (5) designing and iniplementing 
structural changes by -which communities can becOTie economically viable units, 
(6) reshaping nonmetropolitan econccac activity in terms of its locational 
intensity and economic income-promotional activities, (?) providing projec- 
tions for the applied use of decision-makers in their planning and policy 
efforts. 

The second question deals with how research assists rural communi- 
ties to deal with external pressures. Will it be primarily research 
dealing ^rith e>5)ort base theory which is of central iimportance in regional 
growth analysis? Will it also recognize the need for analyses of social, 
political, and demographic changes? 

I-tjr third question deals with what research can do for the community 
decision-makers. Will it encourage them to be innovative and/or creative 
in their thinking? Or idill it be reworked to fit available analytical 
models? 



Jansma, in defining resaarchable problems, hsjs emphasized "develop- 
ing: new methods for estimating human resource availability" and has said, 
"The central place model vjiU be used in conjunction vith gravity models 
which are basically techniques for quantifying interrelationships between 
population centers*" The major thrust of the research will be to evaluate 
the nulti-dimensional aspects of rural development* I must admit uncer- 
tainty on j.ist ho^7 decision-makers and their advisors on rural" development 
policy and plarming efforts \d.ll perceive that their questions may in some 
\:ay be analogous to those that the research is addressed to. Although the 
study of hOv> change tal^es place will help irameeisurably as we work with 
decision-makers, IIE-Uy (presented by Eberts) has developed a model using 
some interesting concepts. LinJcage, equality, fluidity, and differentiation- 
all, \men properly applied, have a definite relationship to my concems 
about e>:i;ernal and local decision -makers* In the case of both NS-U? and 
U2-80, although the data generated may soon be out of date, the questions 
suggested for use by the practitioner should prove invaluable. 

I am sure you sense the concern I have led up to. This is the 
recurring question that hovers over all extension-research relationships. 
Are -we playing in the same ball park? Are we using the same definition 
for similarly ccramon words like "rural development" and "decision making?" 
Are the same ccxamon criteria used to Judge the quality and worthwhileness 
of our work? Can the Jargon of one be re-expressed in the Jargon of the 
other? 

I am not looking for answers to these questions today* I raise 
questions because in everything we do we should be critical, we should, 
question our assumrptions* Now, assimie that we all have the same objective 
of improving the quality of life in rural America. We are all concerned 
T/ith removing the impediments to achieving this objective. A conference 
such as this one provides the avenue for making extension educational work 
cooiplementary with research investigations* 



USER DISCUSSION 
rS:M--l|2: ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE CAJ-IFGROUTID 
MARKET m THE ITORTrEAST 



T. L. Rovrland 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricultiire 



I would like to begin iny statement by saying that I felt it was 
iinforfcunate, and, I might add, a decisive disadvantage that I had no 
oppdrfcunity to review, from the viewpoint of a user, research in which 
many statistical instruments were employed. This was particularly true 
of the research project entitled "Economic Analysis of the Campground 
Market in the Northeast Region, NEi'I-"if2." 

With much consideration, I have attempted to critique the infor- 
mation which was submitted. As far as I am concerned, this is not neces- 
sarily good, since many of my remarks may well have been considered and 
implemented in the actual work accomplished on KSi4-U2. As a user of re- 
search by assignment, and a technician by profession, I therefore beg your 
forgiveness if, in ray remarks, I delve into methodology and documentation. 
I believe this is excusable, since as a user my job is to measure the use- 
fulness of the output* However, this is diffictilt to accanplish when I 
question whether the input is quantitative ♦ 

Before I address myself to the objectives of NEM-lf2, I would like 
to preface my remarks by stating that I, as an assigned user, believe there 
is a definite need to provide both private and public resource management 
agencies with quantifiable data required to make decisions on improving the 
methods of marketing and pricing campground opportunities. I do, however, 
question the advisability of preparing specific recommendations on pricing 
sind marketing procedures as proposed in Objective k of this project. I 
wotild prefer to provide a range of alternatives, of which one or more could 
be selected by the manager for implementation in his particular park. 

A^dditionally, I would like to see Objectives 1, 2, and 3 more 
closely related. By that I mean recognizing existing camp users along with 
the potential and drop-out campers and indentifying specific motivational 
data of all three, particularly their preference of facilities by nation- 
wide regions ♦ This information would then be delineated in map form out- 
lining particular regional preferences* Having accomplished this objective, 
there would foUovr, using acceptable sampling techniques, identification 
of specific camp facilities in which interviews would be conducted using 
what I call a "facility complex rating sheet" and a "user information 
questionnaire." This would be accomplished for both private and public camp- 
grounds in each of the regions mentioned above. If regions outside the 
cooperating ik state regions had been frequently mentioned, a small sample 
of those might also be interviewed to further identify camper preference. 



This, I suspect, would provide a more coinprehensive view as to camper 
motivations and would specifically identify the area of concentration for 
marketing efforts, particularly if distance and quality are criteria for 
camper preference. It would also appear that the coupling of Objectives 
1, 2, and 3 wouJ.d lend themselves to the development of a computer model 
comparing economics, carnper preference, distance, quality, and market po- 
tential. 

I have mentioned quality of facilities several times. I^at I am 
suggesting here is that the facility complex rating sheet provide a graded 
score which will enable inventory personnel to rank a particular facility 
complex on its quality of services provided. I strongly feel that it is 
important that facilities be ranked. It is simply unsound to conipare 
highly developed state park areas and the recreational experiences they 
provide with experiences offered at deluxe, resort-type camping facilities 
or estates with a siaall pond or an abandoned farm. Of course, this is not 
to say that one experience is necessarily better than another, only that 
they are different and that calculations of supply and demand for outdoor 
recreational opportunity must take into account different kinds of oppor- 
tunities available. To further describe what I refer to as the facility 
complex rating sheet, I would offer the foUov/ing examples: 

If the direct access to a particular facility complex is a road 
paved Trith a hard surfacing material, such as asphalt or bituminous mix, 
then a point ranking would be a five. A road paved with gravel, hovrever, 
would rate a one. Or, for zmter supply, if the water supply originates in 
a well or boxed spring, but is delivered to the facility complex or to 
each camp site by pipe, five points would.be recorded. In a more primitive 
campground where the only source of crater for the facility complex is a 
well, Trathout the piping to individual sites, a one point grade would be 
recorded. If we were to, say, rank beach development facilities, we would 
identify the ranking by a 1-5 score. A five rating would be permanent, 
finished change houses; clothing storage; hot and cold showers; complete 
lavatorj-; lighted s\^^.tnming area; guard stations; rescue equipment; first- 
aid rooms; buoys and lines on the outer limit; a float; a diving platform; 
and shallow water markers. A ranking of -four might well be a permanent 
unfinished change house; cold shav/ers; urinal and commode; lighted beach; 
guard station; rescue equipment; buoys and lines on the outer limit; diving 
platform: shallavr water marker. A three ranking for the beach development 
would be a temporary change house; foot shoi^er; commode; rescue equipment; 
buoys on tho outer limit: shallo\r Tr^ater marker. A two ranking would be 
foot shovrer; buoys on the outer limit; shallo\ir water markers. And a one 
would be buoys on the o;;ter limits of the svmnming area. VJhichever of 
these five descriptions best fits the situation viewed by the interviewer, 
he or she would nark accordingly. This same ranking procedure W9uld follovr 
for all other facilities x-rithin the complex. This might include: s^riimming 
pools; boat access; marina: land-oriented recreation facilities such as 
trails, aiiroi theaters , camp sites, group camps, transit trailer parks, motels, 
cabins, lodge, restaurant, cafeteria, stables, designated picnicking, group 
picnicking, golf, amusement areas, nature trails, interpretive exhibit 
buildings; restoration, excavation and display areas; blinds and shelters; 
game field playgrounds; and, of course, facilities for winter sports such as 
ice skating, skiing, tobogganing, sledding, snovmiobiling, etc. When all of 
the facilities -^/ithin each complex have been graded, then a total point 
count could be given for each of the complexes observed. 



Returning to other objectives, I propose that Objective 2, which 
is "Determine the legal authority and policies which \mderline the pricing 
and marketing decisions of public cajnping management agencies," be included, 
in addition to a review of the state statutes and other local authorities. 
I woiQ.d reccronend conducting an intensive survey of the public conplex 
facilities using methods similar to those to be used in observing the 
private canrping facilities which I outlined for Objective 3. 

As I mentioned in the beginning, I am in complete accord with the 
purposes of this survey, lAich is a study of the methods of marketing and 
pricing the camping opportunities. Hovrever, as I also stated earlier, as 
a user, I must be concerned with the quantitativeness of the material 
developed, and unless quality is considered, along with other variables 
mentioned, I would have some serious reservations about the methodology 
used. 
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USER DISCUSSION 
NATURAL RESOURCE POUCIES AND 
PLANNING "FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

DonsLld J. White 

Community Resource Development, Cooperative Extension, New York 

As I read the paper on NE-78, I found myself nodding in agreement 
i-ath many of the situations, trends, and needs expressed. There were 
mentioned a number of items of mutual concern, items that we have been 
involved with, such as: 

1. Studies of the impact of non-residents, and educational programs 
with this audience. 

2. A study for CDRPC dealing with open space and agriculture. 

3. The maintenance of agricultural lands through legislation. 

Various legislative aspects of planning. 

The paper also indicated many areas worthy of further pursuit. 
But for user reaction, the following interrelated items were selected: 

1. The role of agriculture in the rural countryside. 

2. Determiners of land use in rural areas. 

3. Orientation of the professional planner. 

^. Plugging into the political process. 

Let^s look briefly at each of these and indicate the user research 
needed. First— the role of agriculture in the rural countryside . Answers 
to the following questions are greatly needed: 

What is the economic contribution — tax-vrise, investment -wise, employ- 
ment-wise — of farming and agri -business to the state, the region, and, more 
importantly, the local community? 

V?hat is the social contribution of farming to the state, the region, 
and, more specifically, the community? 

1/hat is the physical contribution — i.e., open space, recreation — of 
farming to the region and community? 

For example, if we can show that farming contributes X amount of 
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dollars to the local economy thrca/^h first-levci inputs and outputs, ve 
have one piece of hard data that can be used in discussing whether farming 
ought to be maintained in that community. Similarly, if fanning is to be' 
maintained, what existing methods— zoning:, aprricultural value assessments 
are available or what additional alternative niethods need to be considered? 

Answers to these broad questions are needed before ve can discuss 
alternative land uses with planners, to\7n planning groups, legislators, 
and other decision makers. 

Through recent legislation in New York, agricultural districts' are 
being formed to maintain, and hopefully increase, the viability of the total 
a^^ri cultural industry. This is a start in looking at the role of agriculture 
in the community. But analysis of the impact of the district:: v^lll be 
needed .during the next decade. 

Second — who actually determines or influences land-use decisions in 
the rural areas ? Perhaps the real planners are: 

1. The individual land or^er- -when he sells land, how much land he sells, 
how much he sells the land for* If he sells to a developer, that de- 
veloper is also influencing^ use—be it for vacation homes or shopping 
centers. 

2. The assessors— by the value they annually place on the land. 3y increas- 
ing assessments, they may force the o^-mer to cheinge the use of that land. 
Many assessors lack up-to-date knof^^ledge of ho^/r to assess agricultural 
lands and buildings. 

3* Various forms of government with the power of eminent domain, such as 
state departments of transportation or pw-rer authorities. 

Vjhy is it important that we identify the determiners of raral land 
use? So we can plan an educational program for these people to help them 
realize hm and to -jviiat extent their decision*^ affect the fiituro use of 
their land and the future of that community. 

The third area of research for user reaction — the orientation of 
profe'ssional planners — whether they be consultants, county planners, regional 
planners, or state planners. Most are not oriented to agriculture. For 
example, several years ago in working mth a county planner on a land use 
plan, any land not in industry, housing, roads, education, or Ger\*ices was 
termed "other." This included r.':riculturaJL~-vhich was the la,r::^s1, income 
producer in that county. 

Planners do not seem to understand agriculture — its place in the 
social, economic, or physical corrnunity. It seer.s that ve need to begin 
integrating rural planning concepts, situations, and considerations — espe- 
cially relative to agriculture — into the undergraduate and graduate levels. 
Here again, research about rural economics, values, politics, etc., is needed 
if we are to do the 'job adequately. 

Me also need to consider th-'^ incorporation of r^linr.inr, such as land 
use alternatives, into the secondar:* '^vlucation sycton. Tn^so students are 
the future community decision-makers. 
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A pilot project in a Nev; York school district is attempting to 
teach, through a imilti -media concept, the fundamentals of community planning 
development to students in grades 7 through 12, Hopefully this is a start/ 
but hCT^ do you convince the state education officials that such a subject 
ought to be in the cvirriculum? 

There is an educational need to use research in attempting to develop 
and change the formal and informal orientation of planners and future gene- 
rations of coomiunity decision-makers. 

Fourth- - plugging into the political process . Here is where, I' 
believe, the final but often frustrating payoff becomes a reality. The 
educational users need research in rural development * concepts, policies, 
and alternative land uses to help political decision-makers understand: 

1. The effects of various alternative land uses on the future of a community. 
For example, what implications does legislation for county -wide zoning 
have on local town controls over land developrnent? V/hat effect does 

the acquisition of large acreage for a pump storage electric project 
have on the economic and social status of the affected communities? 

2. The contribution of agriculture to the comramiity^s or region's economic 
and social fabric. Experience indicates that many of our political repre- 
sentatives from city and urban areas do not realize the total contribu- 
tion of agriculture to society. It seems that on-g.oiiig.,research is needed 
to show these decision-makers how the agricultural industry relates to 
rural development. 

3* The development and implications of legislation dealing with land use. 

A recent experience in New York regarding introduced legislation indicated 
that the sponsor wanted assistance in thinking through the bill and its 
implications— -especially for -agri culture. But he found fevr professionals 
willing to assist. Had research information on land-use policies and 
goals been available, that legislator's decisions would have been easier. 
It is helpful to remember that not only can we help the legislators-- 
they caxi help us, through the funding of specific research, especially 
for joint research purposes. 

Finally, I agree "l^dth Carl's concern for the lack of effort regarding 
the integration of existing research on rural development problems. It would 
be extremely helpful for the user-educators to be kept posted on research 
results dealing with rural development. 

Knovrledge of what has been done in the past may help in solving a 
current community problem, help in considering alternatives, or lead to the 
development of additional research. Knowledge of current research also may 
enable the introduction of new needs, considerations, or funds. 

It seems, then, that the effective model of research, teaching, and 
extension can contribute greatly to dealing -vrith today's problems of rural 
development, planning, and policies ♦ 

Let me conclude T-rith the follovring brief anecdote. In speaking to 
a group of scientists on the impact of science on the future. South African 
mathematician A. M, Starfield ended his paper in this fashion: 

ERIC 
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"If I have stopped during this talk to scratch my head, an eth- 
ologist might tell you that this is a characteristic ve share with the 
apes. It is an exainple of a displacement activity. VJhen a person is under 
pressure--such as I am in talking to this audience— he is often unsure of 
vrhat action to take or vhat to say next. Kg resolves the conflict by doinp; 
something totally irrelevant, but something he is used to doing and can do 
almost automatically--like scratching his head. 

"The scientist is faced with tremendous problems in the future. 
Ho'.; many of us are scratchinr; our heads?*' 



USER DISCUSSION 
PROJECTS N2-68, NE-77, AND W-llU, WITH EMPHASIS 
ON NE-68, "PATHS OUT OF POVERTY" 

Doris H. Steele 
Extension Sorv^ice, The University of Vermont 



Introduction 

T 

The headlines read, "Representative to Seek More Aid 

for Rural Areas," "New England Rural Growth is Conference Topic," "Money 
vs* Human Values." Pick up your newspaper or a periodical today and issues 
in reference to rural development exe important discussion topics* Oh, 
yes, we mustn't forget radio and television. It's there too. Rural devel- 
opment is the issue at hand on the minds and tongu'es of taxpayers and 
legislators alike in rural areas. 

As you will note on the program, my assignment is to be a "user" 
discussant of NE.68, NE-77, and W-llU, with emphasis on NE-68, "Paths Out 
of Poverty*" The poor are in need of community services and are directly 
affected by the services provided by the institutions* In other words, the 
poor, ccramunity services, and institutions are interrelated. 

Rural Development 

How does rural development relate to "Paths Out of Poverty"? The 
report of the President's Task Force on Rural Develqpment says the purpose 
of rural development is to "create job oppoHunities, cocmnanity services, 
a better quality of living, and an imprcfved social and physical environment 
in the small cities, towns, villages, and farm cocmninities in rural 
America."^ 

I like the remarks of the Deputy Under Secretary for Rural Develop- 
ment: 

"Rural America is a place where you can walk in the evening and 
hear the crickets and the frogs* But it is also a place where 63 
percent of the housing still lacks complete plumbing, where an average 
fajnily income is 23 percent less than in metropolitan areas. The 
challenge in rural development is siD5)ly to make rural America a 
better place to live and a better place to work* 



^* S. President's Task Force, on Rirral Development, A New Life for 
the Country (Washington, D* C: Government Printing Office, 1970), p* 1. 



"Riiral dwelopment is, of course, econoniic develornient— more 
OobB^-a prosperous agriculture. It is also developing camminitv 
facilities— recreation and larid use planning. 

"It is most iniportant to remember that successful rural develop- 
ment requires a BALANCED CCMHREKENSIVE APPROACH simultaneously in- 
volving economic development, people building, community facility " 
improvement, a^id environmental quality. Deficiency in any of these 
areas will be the limiting factor in a community's fulfillment. "2 

An important goal is to "bring jobs, opportunity, and a better 
life to low-income, underemployed people 'a rural America. "3 

We must recognize that we have all socioeconomic classes living in 
rural areas: rich and poor; upper, middle, and lower classes. If our goal 
of rural development is applied, an important audience will be the low- " 
income one. 



The recent report "Hard Tomatoes— Hard Times" calls our attention 
to abandoned towns, boarded-up business establishments, migrants who have 
moved to the cities to try to make a living. 

Coles refers to the raigrajit as seeing his children ''growing up to 
have no shoes, to walk barefoot, to miss school . . . sickness with its 
attendant weakness; gloominess and self-doubt; and indifference, a child's 
realization that books don't matter in a neighborhood where very few people 
literate or not, can find work."^ The cities offer hope, but all too often 
we realize the problem of poverty is only displaced. 

I note rural development is a "people" program to lift up those in 
greatest need. Since it is a "people" program, those living there must 
want it and leaders' involvement is essential. As I view this, .the poor 
must be involved (both men and women , as well as jrouth), and this may be 
through their opinion leaders. Rogers claimed "opinion leaders are most 
often of the social system in which they exert their influence. In some 
cases, however, individuals with influence in the- social system are pro- 
fessional persons representing organizations external to the system. "5 We 
must find out who they are and work through them if we sincerely wish to 
accomplish our goal of "Paths Out of Poverty." 

One thing is sure— if it hadn't been for the creation of Adam Mi 
Eve, we wouldn't be facing the problem of rural development today. It seems 
the term RD has been in existence for a long time under the guise of dif- 
ferent titles. 



^C and D Newsletter . II, No. 6, pp. 1-2. 
3 

U. S. President's Task Force on Rural Development, op. cit ., p. 6. 

h 

Robert Coles, The South Goes North (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1971)? p. 17. 

5 

Everett M. Rogers. Diffusion of Innovations (Ne^r York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, I962), p. " 



>^ ^ Faailies make up a conanunity. The connnunity influences and affects 
its families— their habits, their decisions and struggles for a faU 
rewarding life. The future of a coranmnity depends on the abilities /atti- 
tudes, understanding, and actions of people. And the poor are members o^ 
the connunity. Like the words to a popular song, "You are a child of the 
universe; you have a right to be here." That's you and I— rich or poor. 

An environmentalist raises the question, "Have we identified a 
sacrosanct segment of our latural resources for protection, i.e., trees 
rivers, fish, while overlooking and minimizing the need to protect with* 
even greater fervor our primary source— human lives?"6 Do we want to save 
a generation of children growing up in pockets of depression scattered 
around the country? . Children living in a pit of degradation could grow up 
and become the parents of children who are frustrated and violent. The 
destruction they could produce could be permanent and ianeasurable in eco- 
ncmic and socitd. losses. 

Rural development seems to be an all-enconrpassing process— it 
includes not only economic, but social and human resources as well. Xn 
fact, sometimes social and human development may be essential before eco- 
nomic development can take place. 



Poverty 

As a user of NE-68 research, it was necessary to keep foremost in ray 
mind the fact that poverty can very well be a "way of life into whi<^h 
people are locked from birth. "7 



It is no-c a single condition, and we should think of it as a con- 
tinuum rather than consider it as a point on an absolute scale. Poverty 
represents inequality. 

The chances are favorable to being poor if one is "over 65, a female 
head of a household, non-white, or a rural fara resident. "8 to continue. 
The very young families with more than six children under iB have a greater 
likelihood of being poor than other members of the population, and individuals 
who live alone have a greater probability than those who live with fajnilies."9 

Let me share with you some of the problems of the poor: 



Eugene M. Ezensky, "Priorities of Environmental Concern," Journal 
of Environmental Concern « III, No. k (Summer, 1972), 11-12. 
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Lola M. Irelan, Low Income Life Styles (V^ashington, D. C: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Division of Research, I966), 
p. vii. 

g 

Oscar Ornati, Poverty Amid Affluence (New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, I966), p. 387 

9tv.; a -r, inn 



Housing 



The poor live in more crowded living conditions than the niddle 
class* Their housing may be 'dilapidated, ramshackle houses, or shacks* 
Often it is rat infested and provides poor protection Tran bad weather 
and changeable teniperatures* 

Public services are nonexistent or desperately inadequate* Land-- 
lords tend to e>5)loit the poor by refusing to give good services to them. 
"Poor housing leads to pessimism, stress, poor general health, loneliness, 
and a high degree of sexual stimulation* "10 

"One rural house in four is substandard and rural families vho rent 
are twice as likely to occupy substandard housing as families ^who own their 
own homes. "-^-^ 

Health 

The poor are often hungry and inadequately clothed and evidence a 
need of dental ard medical treatment. Infant mortality, disease, and pre- 
mature death are high among them. "Rural people have higher rates of in- 
juries, more days per year of restricted activity, and lose more days each 
year from work because of illness and injury than their urban counterparts . "^2 

Fewer health facilities are available. 

Deprivation means: "excess fatigue, disturbance in sleep, inability 
to concentrate, queer bodily sensations, depression, apathy, loss of ambi- 
tion, amd the tendency to transfer blame frc3m one's selS to others. "•'•^^ 

Education 

The poor have not had the educational opportunities of the more 
affluent. In many instances, they have been hurt so much in school after 
having one failure after another that they eventually drop out of school. 
They often have a low language level and their speech habits are poor. 
There may be a tmique dialect of spoken language. 

Their low level of skills and insufficient motivations, due often 
to a lack of education, promote their poverty. The disadvantaged person 
has a problem thinking well of himself. He tends to feel he has been 



""■^Bruce W. Tudmian and John L. O'Brian. Preparing to Teach the 
Disadvantaged (New York: The Free Press, I969), p. 4. 

''^^iuther T. Wallace, Daryl Hobbs, and Raymond D. Vlasin, Selected 
Perspectives for Ccnmunity Resource Development (Raleigh, North Carolina: 
North Carolina University, 1969), p. UO. 

^Ibid., p. 
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^Tuchman and O^Brian, op. cit ., p. 
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"cheated of the chance to develop into a successful person/ He is 
convinced that he cannot achieve any worthwhile goals and feels ir.secure 
and reticent about his abilities. 

The average rural adult has completed fewer years oi education 
than an urban adult. 

Unecrployment 

Another crisis the poor are subject to is uneii5)loyment . The de- 
mands and experiences they do have are restricted by lack of education and 
noney. The jobs they do have do not require the quality, of work that is 
needed in a complex situation. The poor can be easily replaced because 
they are unskilled and uneducated. 

The need for farm labor has declined. The rate of xinenrployment 
is higher in the rural areas. Jobs lost as a restxlt of technological pro- 
gress have not been replaced sufficiently. "Most of the rural poor are on 
the outside of the market economy looking in, "15 

I often think the best way to xmderstand the problems and plight 
of the poor would be to live among them and experience the same experiences. 
Of course, there would be one thing in our favor and that is we* re not 
"trapped" and could move out any time. 

R esearch 

Paths out of poverty. What does it mean to the researcher? Your 
definition inrplies change. Is the researcher concerned about Just the 
characteristics or problems of those in poverty? Does he want to carry 
this further and find out what is being done to assist these families and 
individuals in finding and getting oato the right path? What organizational 
and coDnmmity programs are most effective? What additional resources are 
needed? Do we know whether or not the poor get out of poverty and stay 
out? If not, do we knovr why? 

Are we objective about our research or subjective? Do we tend to 
select those areas we feel most ccamfortable in doing? With whom do you 
plan to share your research? 

I wasn^t aware of what was being done until the ppporttuiity was 
presented to participate in this program* There is some research in pro- 
gress that relates directly to problems and needs of poor families* However, 
there is a need to carry the research beyond that of a study to analyze a 
situation relevant to the poor. Have we overanalyzed the poor, leaving them 
no better off? I feel our need extends beyond the analysis of problems and 
needs. You can logically answer whether or not NE-68, NE-77, and W-UU do 
this. I'm amazed that only three and a half scientific-man-years are being 
spent on NE-68. 



WiUard J* Congreve, "Not ALL the Disadvantaged are Poor," 
Education Digest , XXXI (April, I966), p* U. 

■""Wallace and Vlasin, op. cit ., p* kh. 
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NE-68 indicates you are aware of the iKplications of your research* 
HqpeftOly, it is more than for policymakers, as you stated. This could 
defeat the main goal of rural develppnent. Often "do-gooders" do not under- 
stand the problems of the poor, and organizations developed to work with 
the poor are too middle-class oriented • 

As a user of your research, X^m vitally interested in who is doing 
it. All of the areas of conimmity services are within the scope of our 
Extension Home Economics program* 

I believe you must realize the heme economist has a real part to 
play in research related to comminity services. She/he should be iirvolved, 
as she/he represents the family and iniividiial viewpoint. Sooehov I 
wasn't aware of home economists being involved in your projects, but perhaps 
they were. The interdisciplinary approach is good and should be encouraged. 

One serious concern is the timing of the research. In some situ- 
ations, programs are under way before the research is even started or 
finished* This, of course, allows for much trial and error, whidh is 
expensive in money, time, and its effects on fauiMns. It say aean the 

researcher must "run" to catch up. 

NE-77 indicates it is working in areas related to the poor. Hope- 
fully, the plan involves the poor or their leaders in identifying their 
own needs and problems related to cooBunity services* 

NE-68 refers often to influential persons defining the problems 
and proposing the solutions. Were the poor involved in developing your 
project outLine? Why not involve the poor? It won't work? Do we have 
the research to prove it? There is leadership among the poor and we need 
to '"harness" it. Die leaders may not be the ones we think. 

It is good to include an analysis of institutional changes in com- 
munities that would better serve the needs of the aging and other age 
groups, as well as socioeconootic |poups» A conference discussing alterna- 
tives to institutionalization for the aged concluded that "income ranked 
first, the second most important role was increasing the availability of a 
conrprehensiTe range of services which could assist older persons to remain 
independent as long as possible. "^^ 

Do the poor know the system? In your researdx, will you find out 
if the poor are on the outer boundaries of the systems? If so, will you 
take the research one step flurther and find out why and how th^ may be 
included? Hard work alone is not the only means of overcoming poverty. 

NE-68 coraments that middle-class citizens, political leaders, and 
administrators tend to feel the poor regard welf&re as a "hustle." Do 
we have any correlational studies to indicate whether the middle class or 
the poor hustle the system the most? IVe heard the poor don't know the 
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system well enough to teach their children how- -or the poor elderly take 
pride in being self-sufficient to the point that it is a detriment to 
themselves. 

Descriptive research is helpful in defining the situation. However, 
using this as a foundation to do additionstl research is imperative if it is 
to be of utmost benefit to the user. I like the statement, "Action with- 
out research into needs is folly and research into human problems without 
action is stupidity. "^7 Interestingly, it is reported that while scienti- 
fic research is in the space age, human research is in the horse -and-buggy 
age. 

HE-77 reports scientific-man-year coramitments by ten of the North- • 
east Experiment Stations to cooiminity research projects for description 
and analysis of housing, transportation, employment opportunities, education, 
medical and health services, welfare, protective services, recreation, and 
planning. All these have implications for the poor. After description 
and analysis of IIS-77 research, ^at are your plans? We need research to 
prorvide the basis for programs as we work with the poverty group and those 
local citizens having this assignment. 

Dr. Leadley indicates subcommittees in housing, health, and edu- 
'cation are already progressing. Other disciplines doing research in these 
areas should be contacted, if this has not already been done, to learn 
their direction of research. The coopilation of data would be most helpful 
to the user. In addition, it would avoid duplication of effort. In passing, 
there is a research effort in some medical schools to make for better trans- 
fer of patients' records. Some refer to this as accountability. Are we, 
too, talking about greater accountability to the poor? 

^Ihat other research would be helpful? Foremost, identify the 
attitudes of the middle class toward those less fortunate than they. Why 
do they feel this way? How can these attitudes be improved? 

HE-68 refers to a study by Bruce and Colle at Cornell to improve 
the lines of conmiunication between and within organizations and programs. 
This should be of value to organizations dedicated to the interests of the 
poor. 

Give the poor an opportunity to communicate their needs to local 
officials. Do they participate as well as informed citizens in community 
planning? How can we improve their participation? Are they possibly 
overshadowed by those interested in financial gain? Is the community being 
shaped disproportionately? Is the growth direction and quality of the 
community skewed? Tell us how to prevent this. 

VJhat efforts are we making to inrprove community health, safety, 
and recreation for the poor? Have ways been found to identify and solve 
problems to improve the health of lose with limited resources? Are we 
aware of the availability and need for mental health services for the poor? 



Ivlarvin B. Sussman, quoted by Samuel M. Leadley in his paper on 
NE-77 in this proceedings, p. ikl. 
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What is the impact of the supplementarj'- food distribution programs on 
the general health and nutritional status of the recipients? What are 
sources of information and misinformation ahout health and nutrition? Do 
the poor utilise the mass medi/. as a source of health and nutrition infor- 
mation? VJhat factors in the community adversely affect the health and 
safety of the poor? Hov; can we improve the health services? 

KE-68 reports that a study of the cost-effectiveness of cash pay- 
ments versus income -in-kind for dietary adequacy of low-income families 
tends to discredit the value of these programs — i.e., food stamp, commo- 
dity, etc.— and that the dietary intake of low-income families would be 
cheaper through cash payments. A word of caution! No matter what the 
kind of program, much ^Till depend on the family background, the^ degree of 
nutrition education, and the amount of income, plus other variables. Our 
EPTIEP aides find that when income is adequate, the diets are often better. 

The issuance of food stamps through other channels seems very 
logical, and this is particularly a problem of the elderly and those with 
transportation problems. I^ve even wondered if EFKEP paraprofessionals 
could be involved. The buying of the allotted amount of food stamps by 
those with low incomes is often a problem. 

There is a rather serious danger in citing the difficulty of getting 
low-income families to change their dietary behavior. So many variables 
are involved. Change is difficult and often a lengthy process — sometimes 
a generation losses I Low-income families have multiple problems, and our 
aides say maybe you can^t start with nutrition first. The income may be 
inadequate. How much time has the paraprofessional spent with the family? 
The number of visits? What has been the follow-up? Have we expected mira- 
cles in two to three years? 

Our number one challenge by the President's Task Force for Rural 
Development is to bring jobs, opportunity, and a better life to low-income, 
underemployed people in rural America. How effective are the educational 
programs for the poor? Are curricula planned around the needs and capa- 
bilities of the poor who often have a low IQ? Has a determination of needs 
been made for educational programs to meet the life styles of the poor with 
respect to more effective participation in the labor force, the political 
arena, the family, and variou.s community programs? Do we know what special 
education programs would contribute to the economic and social advstnceraent 
of the disadvantaged? Are the persons being trained for existing jobs in 
the area or is their training already obsolete? What is happening to those 
being trained for the job? Paraprofessionals are being used more and more 
in educational and informational programs for the poor. Have we any re- 
search to know their effectiveness? What types of persons relate best? 
How competent are they? Can they contribute effectively in other subject 
areas? Do we really know whether it is best to combine lower- and middle- 
income children in the EFNEP program, or does the gap still exist? 

The same goes for volunteers to work with the poor. What can they 
do most effectively? Do they need to receive some sort of remuneration? 
How do you train them? How conipetent and dependable are they? Are we 
working with communication disciplines? Do we know what media the poor use? 
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Do we have any comparison studies of the input versus the output 
of our various low-income programs? This would be helpful in evaluating 
effectiveness of the various programs and deciding future directions. Are 
we planning any longitudinal studies of the programs? For example, would 
'it be well to follow those families in the Rural and Farm Family Rehabili- 
tation Project to learn what happened to them after the paraprofessional 
left? 

Why were not participants in the AFDC program being interviewed to 
learn their opinions and possible recoranendations for modification of the 
program? 

It has been suggested that a team of workers from various agencies 
"zero in" on working with the poor* How effective is this? What is the 
best method of doing this? Shotild all agencies send representatives in, 
or should one agency take the leadership and bring in the existing resources 
at the appropriate time? How do agencies perceive their roles in working 
as a team? I like the idea of the evaluation of the team approach in the 
WIN Program. This should give direction to our work. 

The reference to the workers syndrcme weus of concern to me. Do we 
\mderstand the situation well enough to make inferences as to why people 
drop out of the labor force* and stop seeking en5)lQyment? Remeniber^ man is 
a total person with many things affecting his situation. What is his self 
image? What about the quality of his housing? The number of rooms versus 
the number in the family? How is his health? Does he have transportation? 
Is he unskilled and apt to be laid off again anytime? If he loses his job 
again, will it take quite some time to get on welfare? There axe so many 
variables to be considered. 

In a community, people's needs should be given highest priority in 
planning for future development. Residents must be involved in determining 
their surroundings. There should be a balance of services, housing, and 
programs for all. Families must be able to communicate their needs to local 
governments. What are the family needs when planning low-income housing? 
Are they fulfilled? What is the perceptior of private enterprise regarding 
its role in closing the gap between present low-income housing and needed 
housing? What is the response of builders, suppliers, and financers of 
housing to proposals for more livable low-cost housing designs? What is 
the perception of citizens of their role in affecting decisions (i.e., zoning, 
codes, special permits, tax base) which determine the long-term quality of 
housing in their community? How can all this be done or improved? 

Imagine my surprise to learn recently that many standards used in 
codes were set by committees who used "self -authority" to reach decisions 
back..in about 1937-57 • They must need revision. 

I note your plans for a self -housing project evaluation. Good! 

As a user-discussant, I believe I*ve raised many more unanswered 
questions them the planned research will provide. Much is needed for the 
poor to accccrplish the main goal of rural development and to help the poor 
find a path out of poverty. 



Conclusion 



There are four basic assumptions about man* First, all men are 
different* From his day of birth, each man is lonique* The people, things, 
and events man conies in contact with day by day make him different* As no 
two snowflakes are alike, the same is true for man* Second, his home life 
is not totfiilly separate from his work life, and his emotional life is not 
separate from his physical condition. Each affects the other* Third, man 
is not motivated by what people think he ought to have, but what he himself 
wants. Man needs to be shown that a desired action will increase his 
need-fulfillment* And, lastly ^ man wants to be treated with respect and 
dignity and should be treated this way. 

As w provide and plan programs for the poor, it may mean we have 
to retrain staff, secure new staff with different competencies, utilize 
the multidisciplinary approach, and even develop new research tools as we 
pioneer the path out of poverty. 

It is essential to remove the barriers that impede those in poverty. 
Are you planning in your projects to give priority to these needs as you 
plan for futxxre development? You are the ones who can decide whether this 
is planned. To date, really not much has been achieved, but many good 
assiamptions are in progress. 

I believe researchers and users should be working together to com- 
bine the theory with the application as we aim toward the target. Perhaps 
it may even require new organizational structure. 
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I would like to share with you some general comments related to the 
area of rural development as a user of research. Because of the short 
history of the specific projects m-77 and W-llU assigned me, my comments, 
for the most part, will be rather general in nature. 

First of all, there is continued difficulty in getting handles on 
the basic concepts related to rural development. We all admit this, and 
we all say it's a very complex process, but I feel we need to do as much 
as we can to work for further clarification. "Getting handles" on rural 
development is extremely important when it comes to comniuni eating Trith our 
staff in trying to explain to them what it is that we expect of them pro- 
fessionally. A clear understanding is also essential when it comes to 
communicating to others from whom we are seeking financial support. 

Secondly, I think we have a problem when we refer to resource devel- 
opment as "rural development." There are hanfups in how people define 
"rural." In the definition that we are using nationally we take in many 
communities that I don't think consider themselves to be rural communities, 
and we try to involve numbers of people that don't think of themselves as 
rural residents. This may be a deterrent to making progress, since some 
people may be turned off when vje talk about rural development in communities 
of 5,000, 10,000, 15,000, or 20,000. People don't know what it is we're 
getting at, and they say, "it's not for me; I live in a small to\m; I'm 
certainly not urban, but I'm also not a rural resident." 

When we mention delivery of community services, let's concern our- 
selves with the educational delivery system of the Cooperative Extension 
Service. We say vathin Cooperative Extension we Jiave an educational deli- 
very system that we can fully utilize in getting information to our publics. 
What does this really mean, and how does it become operational in relation 
to rural development? Let's really test the system through some evaluative 
research. 

Also, let's consider relationships of land-grant universities and 
Cooperative Extension with other organizations and agencies involved in 
community resource development. What are these relationships? We are 
subject to a great deal of criticism for overlapping. V.Tiat can we xmiquely 
contribute? What can other organizations and agencies uniquely contribute? 
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I vould sucG^st sono attention be aiven to this aspect, not only jdenti- 
fying the corani^^ity services, seeing whether or not they are adequately 
serving rural areas, but also identifying, the unique contributions of each. 

Another area has to do ^-rlth staff development. Much of the research 
that is beinp; done in raral development has certain implications for staff 
development . Establishinn clearer job expectations for those people who are 
working In the field of rural development- -this is alimys a little hazy. Vie 
say to staff, "This is an involved process, and you know you .just get out 
there and help people relate to each other, identify problems, and help with 
solutions." The staff members we try to explain this to say, "This is what 
we^re already doing," and r.o back to the Job, or are so confused they don^t 
know v;hen they are involved and v;hen they are not. Consequently, we do 
very little in recognizing some of the contributions that some of our staff 
malce. I think job expectations need to be clarified, and the results of 
research efforts certainly can help us here. 

Another thought concerns establishing some minimum knowledge levels 
for our professional staff. Vihat is the minimum knowledge that our staff, 
working in rural development, should possess? What sort of skills should 
they master? Ho\>r do we help these people develop these skills and obtain 
this knowledge*? 

Another aspect of rural development related to staff development 
concerns the **retreading" process. We've done a lot of retreading of many 
of our professional staff. I'd be interested to know how effective this has 
been ajid what dimensions of retreading have seemed to work, or are we really 
fooling ourselves? Should we be seeking oiit those people who are profession- 
ally trained in areas closely related to rtiral development and moving ahead 
\rith these kinds of people rather than trying to "convert" staff? 

We must identify ways and means of assisting our traditional support 
groups to better \inderstand and accept our involvement in nxral development. 
Many times they wonder \fhy the staff is spending time on development. VJhy 
aren't they devoting more time to traditional kinds of programs? I think we 
need to carry on educational efforts with some of these support groups so 
that we can develop more significant programs. Certain types of research 
might help on this one. 

I think we overdo the process aspect of rural development. We've 
got to be concerned a little bit more with action leading to results. I 
knovr it is a process, I know it is a very complex process, but I don't think 
we can spend aJLl our time on process. I think we've got to get more action- 
oriented, and we've got to help people not only understand the process but 
also recognize some things that can make impact locaiUy, statewide, and 
nationally so we have evidences of progress. 

I would also make an appeal, when reseai*ch projects are bitten, for 
you to include a statement which adequately reviews related literature ;ri.th 
some indication of how previous research has been used or has not been used 
and whj;; or not. This might provide helpful guidelines in designing re- 
search projects likely to yield useful findings. I think some consideration 
of this in the design of these projects would be beneficial. 



Most of my ccxnments have been general in nature, reflecting, fron 
a user's viewpoint, areas of concern that might be considered in present 
and future research efforts. Answers to the questions iVe raised would 
be helpful in providing a partial basis for administrative decisions related 
to rural development. 
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Poxir members of the panel— all except the chairman, W. E* McDaniel, and 
Paul J# Jehlik— had chaired the group meetings vhich preceded the panel 
session* There were four groups: (l) administrative advisers of the 
ruratl' development regional research projects and experiment station di- 
rectors; (2) department chairmen or their representatives vho serve as 
.members of NEC-llf Technical Coomdttee; (3) rural development regional 
research project technical committee chairmen and members; and {k) users 
of rural development research, including representatives f^om Cooperative 
Extension* During the first day of the Workshop, £• McDaniel gave 
instructions for the group meetings and provided all participants with a 
list of questions (see Appendix B) which the groirps might wish to con- 
sider in view of their purpose, i.e., to discuss future directions in 
planning, management, and use of rural developient research in the region. 

The panel members' suggestions and recommendations relative to the 
planning, managing, and use of rurcJ. development research in the futtire 
could be drawn from the group meetings, but they were not necessarily 
expected to summarize the discussions of the meetings which they chaired. 

Prior to the group meetings Dr# Jehlik had made available to Workshop 
participants the following items: (l) a Cooperative State Research Service 
list of niral development research projects in the northeast region ini- 
tiated between July 1, 1970, and Jxily 20, 1972, (2) a Federal Extension 
Service list of approved special projects for fiscal year 1972, and (3) a 
preliminary draft of a Cooperative State Research Service paper by Harold 
R. Capener on "Improving Efficiencies in Regional Research in Rural 
Development," 
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B. L. Coffindaffer 

West Virginia University 

Chairman of Group it- 
Research Users 



Some Assuniptions 

1. !nie need for research results will increase. 

2. A state is too small an increment to consider; attention must be given 
to a region. Multi-state. 

3. The need is so great, and the elements of rural connunity development 
are so basic and cooimon, that we cannot afford the luxury of duplica- 
tion. Thus we should be continuing our efforts at effective coordina- 
tion of our research efforts. 

If. Extension has been and can, if we desire, continue to be on the cutting 
edge of coomiunity develcpment through the utilization of solid research 
results to direct our efforts. 

5. Extension, if designed to be the user of research, should be a party 
to the research, prior to the initiation of the research efforts. 

6. Land-grant colleges will come under closer scrutiny by the public and 
consequently by governmental units — governors and legislators— for a 
return on-the dollar invested. 

7. The lack of clarity in terms and definitions related to rural-urban- 
cozamunity development -community resource development will persist for 
seme time. 

8. The rate and complexity of community change will accelerate and will 
require new skills, a rearrangement of existing skills and methods. 

Problems 

1. Researchers are captives of their disciplines. Peer approval— they 
research and write for each other, also they attempt to establish indi- 
vidual identities through becoming highly speci€LLi2ed~is a deterring 
factor to results for implementation. 

2. The time of the researcher is completely committed by virtue of funding 
sources and work assignment within departments; thus little if any time 
to work on "hot" issues of perhaps an applied nature remains. 
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3» Current research seems to be much more discipline-oriented' than process- 
oriented. It may well be that cotinunity development is much more of a 
process than a discipline. 

U. Most researchers in the agricultural experiment stations are products of 
the agricultural colleges and the respective experiment stations. Many 
of the problems of co ranrun ity development reqxxire different backgrounds. 

5# There is too much duplication. We replough the same ground over and 
over. Previous research is valid. 

6. Research projects are launched many times on the specific interest of 
the researcher without looking at related research in other units of 
the university. 

7. Researchers cmd their essployers (deans and presidents) are not risk 
takers, particxilarly in politically sensitive areas such as most commu- 
nity development problems. 

8. The predicting of future needs and trends is not generally applied to 
research efforts and extension program design* 

9. Grantsmanship is a peculiar malady which affects what is researched and 
for whom. 

10. Extension has not systematically looked at what we have done, what 
restated in certain action, and what would have been the results with 
different alternatives applied. 

Recomtnendations 

1. Tie research more closely to ongoing action programs. Insure that 
evaluation procedures are a p)3urt of newly initiated programs or pro- 
jects before they are laiinched. 

2. Accept the premise of evaluation and applied research as a valid and 
creditable method to aid comminity development. 

3. Establish more Joint appointments between research and extension, with 
the extension portion being one of implementation related to research 
being done. 

U. Shorten the time from planning to resxilts. Three to four years for 

people-oriented research is too long to be of the greatest use to users. 

5. Make research relevant to the needs of the user-abased on the present 
and future, not after-the-fact. Involve users in the identification 
and design of research projects. 

6. On Northeast research projects prepare progress reports often enough 
and with indicators which could be used now, instead of the present 
type of annual report. 

7. Researcher and user together should interpret the research report into 
a usable document. 
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8* Establish a system (clearinghouse) to monitor and disseminate topics 
of research under investigation and proposed research. 

9# Establish vithin each state and then the re^^ion a viable mechanism to 
identify the areas in vhich research is needed, and establish a priority 
for reseaurch projects. 

10* Experiment stations, in conjunction with extension training personnel, 
should design (l) a unit related to research for induction training 
programs for new extension workers and (2) retreading training for 
experienced extension workers. 

11. Experiment stations should employ some researchers from disciplines 
such as political science, social psychology, labor, economics, man- 
power, health, education, etc., to p4ve balance to community development 
oriented research. 

12 ♦ Place greater emphasis on applied (demonstration type) research rather 
^"Han pure or basic research. 

13. Some Northeast projects should be planned in line with the national 

planning and development effort --for example, regional potentials in 
a national land-use policy. 

llf. Establish more pilot projects as a systematic way to initiate and 
establish new programs and methodology. 

15 ♦ Research should be considered as a way of doing programming. 

Topic s Needing Research 

1* The role of extension in community development ♦ Is there a unique role? 

2. What new specialists are needed and what would they do in »uch areas 
as housing, health, transportation, etc. 

3# Results of mixing children of various income levels in activities. 

Identification of barriers preventing rural areas from achieving desired 
services. And how can barriers be overcome? 

5. Process of changing? people. 

6# Process of decision-making. 

7# How to identify the real needs of community which need research and action. 

8. The full utilization of social action. 

9. Political change in communities. 

10, Attitudes of people toward chancre and development. 

11. Strategies of bringing about change. 

Also see discussion paper by Doris H. Steele for many Questions which need 
^ answers. 

ERIC 
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Lee M. Day 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Chairman of Group 2~ 
Department Qiairoen (NEC-lU) 



NE-U?: Consequences of Changing Social Organization in the Northeast 
NE-80: Impact of Econcanic Change on Rural Areas of the Northeast 

The heads of departments met last January to familiarize them- 
selves with the regional rural development projects and to make some tenta- 
tive evaluations of where these projects were going. At that time we were 
very concerned about NE-U? and.NE-80. To summarize our reactions at that 
time, we viewed these projects as having overlapping objectives, with 
NE-80 being dominated by the discipline of economics and NE-U? being domi- 
nated by the discipline of sociology. We feared not only considerable 
duplication of effort but, more importantly, research results which in 
each case would be partial, representing only the theoreticeuL constinicts 
and the variables that were considered relevant by the particular disci- 
pline. We were searching for some means of bringing the two disciplines— 
the two projects— together, and it for that reason that the planners 
of this conference placed the papers for NE-Uy and NE-80 back to back on 
the first day. 

I am happy to report that about six researchers working on these 
two projects met Wednesday evening from 9^00 'to 1:30 in a lively and 
bruising session. It was nort a place for tender egos, and none were there. 
It was a stimulating discussion of the theoretical concepts and estimation 
techniques of the two disciplines. These researchers recommended to the 
NEC-lU committee chairman that they desire to meet jointly for at least 
one de^ this fall and another day next winter with a specific agenda — the 
first day on theoretical concepts and the second day on estimation tech- 
niques. We in NEC-lU are happy to forward this recommendation to the 
Directors. This we believe is an excellent beginning, but it may not be 
sufficient. If such is the case. Dr. Larson has indicated that the Rural 
Development Center might well host a one -week s^ninar session of NE-U? 
and NE-80 to further the task of better communication between the two groups. 
It is our hope that these efforts will finally lead to a truly integrated 
socio-economic theory of developnent as contrasted to separate economic 
theories and sociological theories of development. 

NEM-U2: Economic AnaJysis of the Campground Market in the Northeast 
NE-65: Economic Analysis of Environmental Quality Effects Associated 
with Seasonal homes 

In reviewing the NEM-U2 and NE-65 projects, the NEC-lU committee 
is pleased that these committees have functioned as regional projects. 



Common instnunents were used in data collection, and the basic analysis 
was uniform from state to scate. It appears that the scope of each project 
was within the staff capability and resource availability. 

As the work proceeds, care should be taken in identifying the areas 
of research to follow in building upon the existing base. We reccnmend that 
K5M-U2 researchers be thinking about policy implicaticns of their work, 
esp<?cially the ability of private campgrounds to provide recreation services 
at socio-economic costs less than that reqxiired to provide public services. 
We recommend that NE-o5 researchers recognize that seasonal hODies as con- 
sidered by the study—water-based homes — are a part of a much larger uni- 
verse of seasonal hemes. 

We also suggest that NE-65 may have a weakness in that they have 
directed their data collection activities to a limited number of states 
which may not be representative of the region. This in no way casts as- 
persions on the work doi*^, but rather suggests directions for future work 
which can have a regional impact on public policy. 

The operations of NEM-U2 have some important management implications 
for other regionsa proj'ects. Several regional projects are plagued by the 
small allocation of scientific man years by some of the participating 
states — often f=n n ^ll enough to cover Little more than participation in tech- 
nical committee meetings. In BDEM-U2, two states (one large and one small) 
"b.ought in" to the project in the cheapest possible manner. They arranged 
for survey teams from neighboring states to collect the data, and thus for 
the relatively low cost of enumeration they purchased the data and the pro- 
fessional time for conceptualizing the project, developing the survey •instru- 
ment, and training the enumerators. This allows a department to allocate 
its limited staff to a smaller number of projects and at the same time 
participate in a larger number of truly regional projects. We encourage 
all of you to seriously consider this means of participating in at least 
seme of your regional projects. 

NE-78: Natural Resource Policies and Planning for Rural Development 
NS-68: Paths Out of Poverty 

The NE-78 project is an example of an umbrella project xrnder which 
each state pursues its research efforts without regard to the regional 
iii5)lications of their findings. This can be excused in part, as the project 
is only a year old and the research conducted is largely introductory. 
However, the nature of the project is one which requires a regional approach 
as planning of natural resource use near population centers such as Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia spreads across state lines. Furthermore, public 
policies affecting natural resource use may have application throughout the 
region. This is particularly true as new mechanisms for affecting resource 
use are under evaluation. 

We recommend that the NE-78 committee meet soon in a workshop 
session to further develop the procedures for research as expressed by the 
project statement. The need for the above is all the more acute as NE-67 
personnel are added to the project. 

As far as the objectives are concerned, we remind the committee 
that Objective 2 cannot be to develop and iii?)lement a full-fledged information 
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retrieval syst^^m. Rather, it shooxld be to determine data needs by planners 
and planning agencies, the sources and availability of data, and the tech- 
nical feasibility of an information retrieval system. The implementation 
of such a system, if feasible, should be funded through non-Hatch regional 
sources . 

We also regard NE-68 as primarily an umbrella project--or, to put 
it another way — a collection of pilot projects.^ We recognize the need for 
pilot projects as a part of the development of a research program in this 
area. We ccmmend the committee for attacking critical policy issues. But 
we must remind the committee that policymakers are not likely to make 
major changes in action programs based on results from pilot projects. For 
example, who would expect decision -makers to make major revisions in the 
Food Stamp Program based solely on research results from two rural counties 
in Pennsylvania? It can be argued with considerable Justification that 
regional differences in culture and climate as well as rural -urban differences 
might bring about conflicting results. Replications of this and other 
studies in NE-68 must be forthcoming if the project is to be truly regional 
in scope and relevant to public policy. 

We recommend that the NE--68 committee and other technical committees 
give consideration to the experiences of NE-58. NB-58 passed through the 
pilot project stage and developed a regional proposal (later Joined by 
Florida and Texas), which was submitted to the U. S. Department of Labor. 
This resulted in a $1.8 million contract which will have policy impact. 
There have been some problems, largely because the regionsQ. research struc- 
ture is ill-prepared to administer such an effort, but we believe these 
administrative difficulties can be overcome. 

NE-77: Community Services for Nonmetropolitan People in the 
Northeast 

We appreciate the large scope of the problem areas you have before 
you. We congratulate you on your efforts at mult^>.' - iplinary communication, 
coordination, and organization. It has been said that this is the best- 
organized project in the region. In a more critical view: (l) Your writing 
of objectives may have been too ambitious. You may want to consider a 
more limited set of objectives that can be accomplished by the termination 
date of the project. (2) We believe we detect a cleavage between macro 
(largely secondary data) and micro (largely primary data) interests without 
the advantage of theoretical constructs. Or, to put it another way, our 
interpretation is that you are collecting data and looking for a hypothesis. 

We see a need for some one- or two-week workshops to concentrate 
on problem identification, theoretical constructs, and research methodology. 
We understand your workshop at the end of this conference is an effort in 
this direction. We commend you for it. 



^e acknowledge that part of NE-68— the part dealing with the 
Extension Nutrition Aide program — is truly regional in scope. But the 
other components of this project are not. 
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Regional Research Management and Efficiency 

The members of the NBC-lU cocmittee recognize and are deeply 
concerned about a number of problems that could be classified as having 
to do with management components and gaining efficiencies in regional re- 
search. Examples of such issues have to do both with content and with 
processes of research implementation. These include: 

a. Gaining more flexibility and variation in funding cooperative 
data collection, purchasing of data from another state; 
hiring or borrowing expertise fran another state; having 
one state plan and carry out a research project covering 
more than one state; division of labor in data collection, 
data, processing, manuscript authorship, and enumerator 
training; and control by one state but carrying out data 
collection in several states. 



b. Critical needs on the part of regional committees for ad- 
ministrative and financial support for travel, conferring, 
adequate meeting time, interdisciplinary language lessons, 
problem identification, conceptualization, instrument 
design, division of labor, target dates, project delinea- 
tion, etc. These are the Social Science equivalents of 
hardware expenditxires for the physicetl and biological sciences. 

Longer meetings are proposed for regioneJ. research conmdttees, 
as this is the primary mechanism for acconiplishing signifi- 
cant progress. Concentrating efforts in in-depth sessions 
can accooiplish more than several one or two-day meetings 
with long intervals in between. 



c. The problems of insulation and isolation of the scarce man- 
power resources and the scattered nature of funding siiggest 
that better procedures of a management nature should be 
found. 



d. Perhaps new approaches need to be developed along applied 
lines, in regionsil demonstration projects or regional research- 
extension laboratories. Such concentration could generate 
theoretical frames of reference, models of procedure, method- 
ological implications, program innovation, and visibility and 
impact for the scientist effort and the dollars expended. 

e. Much further thought needs to be addressed to these manage- 
ment components. This task is seen as a future responsibility 
for NEC-lU. For example, if the Rural Development Act of 
1972--an authorization bill— becomes an appropriation bill 
for the next fiscal year, what are we going to do with it? 
Are we going to add a county agent here and there, a spe- 
cialist or two, and do it in such a way that three years hence 
we will have no identifiable output? Or, alternatively, can 
we create a joint research-extension system that will not 
only be an effective means of using the new funds but also 
have some implications for more effective use of existing 
funds? 



Paul R, Bberts 



Cornell University 

diairman of Group 3— 
Technical Committee Chairman and Members 



Although the pxirpose of this conference was to review regional' 
research projects by a wide variety of people from inside and outside 
agricultural experiment stations, frankly, I was shocked by the directness 
and aggressiveness of the reports on the panel so far this morning. 
Undoubtedly, the speakers meant their remarks as "friendly suggestions" 
about our research, but the fact that they in most cases failed to take 
seriously the content of our research in criticizing it and, moreover, 
failed to adequately consider their own role in our research, grieves me. 

I aan puzzled as to why the burden of guilt for the state of current 
regional research must be borne by the researchers alone. Most of us 
genuinely believe we are doing the best job possible given our level of 
resources and the imensity of the task. What I believe we need most is 
to be taken seriously, at least to the point of showing us where and/or 
how we could be doing a better job on the things we axe^ doing . The major 
message which came through to me from the first two speakers was that 
what we are doing is in essence not quite what we should be doing. 

Actually, most of us have struggled with the problems of rural 
and regional development as best we know how. We feel it is not enough 
simply to be written off as irrelevant in such a fashion, without more of 
a struggle anyway. 

For instance, in answer to the first speaker, who asked us to be 
more responsive to the needs of extension by researching questions for 
which they want answers, there are two basic replies: (l) perhaps the 
questions extension workers are asking cannot be answered before a great 
deal more research is done, and, therefore, (2) perhaps extension workers 
are asking the wrong questions at the present time. Perhaps they should 
listen more to us and take us seriously on the types of things they should 
be thinking about and acting upon. In any case, we were hoping that such 
discussions as we held this past week would have produced a more serious 
response to our present research. 

The second speaker was somewhat more to the point in encouraging 
us to work in certain directions. On the other hand, most of his remarks 
destlt with the organization of our research committees, and in a way which 
made it difficult for us to see how they relate to the content of our 
research or to the problem of rural development. But because these sugges- 
tions were not specific, they also were not very helpful to the technical 
committees. Moreover, for many of the critical suggestions we could undoubt- 
edly discover conditions whereby they could be negated. There may be optimwm 
times when the various projects should share their findings and other 



times when their division of labor may be iiirportsait in order to permit 
researchers to examine their models thoroxighly enough to make them 
significant in the process of ecaimulating knowledge for regional develop- 
ment* Once a project is established, it is not very helpful to admonish 
researchers for not working on the "right" project in the "right*' way. 
It may still be helpful at that point to state a set of issues with 'yhich 
the projects must deal, especially in their implications or policy con- 
siderations, such as that NE-U? and NE-80 should work more closely'' because 
their variables and methods overlap. But not even here have the findings 
from these projects been documented thoroughly enough for substeaitive 
arguments on models or policy. Insofar as NE-U? is moving dnto a new 
project euid NE-80 is just developing its methodology, however, there are 
imdoubtedly importeuit points of contact and content to be made. Still, 
making sweepingly general suggestions without drawing out their implica- 
tions for the projects may not provide much help to the researchers in 
getting their jobs done more adequately. 

Finally, since I have been looking over the next speaker's 
shC!ilder at his notes, which indicate a need for a "PIAI^," pres\imably a 
plan devised largely ' frcm directors' offices, it may be appropriate to 
comment upon such a device. I believe most plcuis in most research are 
for the administrators' benefit. For a number of reasons, they are seldom 
followed by reseetrchers, especially if the research is largely exploratory 
in a new area such as research on rural regional development. Research 
findings at this level are sii!5)ly too fickle to fit into the certainty of. 
an overall pleui. In such cases a wrong plan can be detrimental, not only 
in terms of eJJLocating resources but also .in accumulating the next most 
important sets of knowledge. Beneficial accximulation most often means 
that the next piece of research builds upon the findings of the previous 
piece. But, especially in exploratory research, subsequent research can 
often not be specified until results from previous research are fully 
analyzed. 

As I listened to the "defensiveness" of the comments of the previous 
speakers and myself —each asserting that the others have not quite "hit the 
point" —one issue continues to arise, namely, that most of us are very 
willing to shift the burden of blame for poor performance from ourselves 
to someone else, and, perhaps because we are the lowest paid smd least 
influential men on the totem pole, the buck seems to stop with the research- 
ers. The situation almost reminds me of the night Vice President Spiro 
Agnew and a group of "radiclib" students were on the David Frost Show for 
a panel discussion. First Agnew spoke, throwing accusations at the students 
and implicitly defending himself; then the students spoke, throwing accu- 
sations at Agnew and implicitly defending themselves. But since neither 
side was willing to accept any of the assumptions of the other side, they 
were always talking past each other rather than discussing the real issues 
with each other, the first real issue being why they were throwing accusa- 
tions at each other. Our present condition here is not unlike that. 

Actually, I am somewhat relieved to know that this is the 
situation. Back at Cornell we often hear that we and our research in 
rural sociology are not well understood or appreciated by the directors. 
But mostly we researchers hear this second or third hand and indirectly, 
through the department h^ad or some other intelligence source. Seldom 
are "they" ever so blxint as to indict us face to face. In some masochistic 
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ways, therefore, such frankness today is a relief. At least we can defend 
ourselves directly and make counter-indictments. 

Such a situation of accusation and counter-accusation is also a 
typical condition of what Clark Kerr in an article on wildcat strikes 
called "the isolated masses." The less people communicate with one another 
and the more they are physically and socially isolated from one another, 
the more justified they feel in blaming their troubles on someone else. 
I believe this notion is common to the four groups represented on this 
"'parcel today. Each --extension, department administration, college adminis- 
tra'Eii^n^and research --has found itself increasingly isolated from the 
others. this happens, not only do they accuse one another of being 

unresponsive iVi^t^he situation, they in fact become almost arrogantly 
unresponsive themsefe'^es. 

To my knowledge, thYs-5^the first open meeting of these four 
groups in a long time, if ever, ^^an glad this problem of candor is on 
the table so that we can now stop the^^Viceties" and begin to zero in on 
the "whole raft of real problems in our own^-situations and in the real 
world . 

One resolution of the problem of isolated masse^i?^ atten5)t to 
reduce the isolation by establishing recognized channels of coCTimi cation 
between the various groups. In terms of the concepts used in my fiS-'ii? 
report, what has to happen is that more fluidity ("relevant informatioh\^^ 
exchange") has to occur between the four groups. Then each group will 
presumably become more responsive to the others* needs. The following 
proposals by the researchers, developed through their discussions this week, 
are intended to facilitate such fluidity. 



The first proposal is that the Center should play more of a role 
in providing mechanisms for information exchange, not only among these 
four groups but among people in the different stations in the Northeast. 
One such mechanism would be through conferences such as this. It is 
recognized that these conferences are both expensive and time-consuming. 
On the other hand, as we learned throughout the week and this morning, it 
is only through face-to-face contacts that certain types of information 
are exchanged, and exchanged with appropriate force and understanding. With- 
out the immediate feedback mechanisms of face-to-face interaction, which 
permit and encourage immediate adjustments in messages depending upon the 
responses of the mutual receivers (to use the jargon of those in communica- 
tion arts), it is sometimes very difficult to be direct and frank, espe- 
cially with those with whom one disagrees most. Non-face-to-face communi- 
cations are more often misinterpreted and/or uninterpreted. 

It may be, however, that a series of specialized conferences should 
be considered. A question of some concern during this conference has been 
the problem of coordination of the research. There are two general mecha- 
nisms for such coordination. The one comes when a plan is developed and 
people are committed to working on one or more aspects of the plan. This 
is used to some extent in agricultural experiment stations, but mostly when 
goals of the projects are quite clear and the researchers are all committed 
to the goals. As far as I can tell, neither of these conditions exists 
vis-a-vis rural development research. 
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The second general way for coordination to occur is for the 
researchers to be brought together so that they can discover their mutual 
interests through a process of coimranication around the notion of building 
a concensus on the critical issues. Very large conferences, however, are 
not conducive to vorlcing out the initial phases of such a process. It may 
be, therefore, that smaller conferences— for instance, the chairmen of 
the technical committees meeting with representative directors, extension 
administrators, €Uid department heads— should be held to work intensively 
on this type of problem., 

A second suggestion for coordination along this line is that 
perhaps some researchers from allied technical committees could be con- 
sulted or could actually join with the directors in evaluating new project 
proposals. As Professor Day has pointed out, there are a great many things 
that shoiild be communicated to researchers about their projects. But 
unless the researchers become part of the total evaluation process, the 
"coordination" remains only "top level," and man^- of us researchers either 
hear about it and immediately let it pass as of no significance or, indeed, 
never even hear about it. 

A third suggestion is that the Center or someone, perhaps even in 
CSRS, should institute a newsletter on regional research projects, espe- 
cially those in the Northeast. Most researchers were quite frankly not 
aware of what was actually happening in other projects, despite the fact 
that there were researchers on these other projects from our own stations. 
Anyone attached to a technical committee would receive the newsletter, which 
would have news of interest about publications from the various projects, 
states of deveiopnent, meetings, and so forth. The newsletter would not 
be intended to be chatty or hxunorous, but informative. It might consider 
publishing the "progress reports" or the projects as reported by members 
of the technical committee for each station, or at least the annual reports 
-of the chairmen of these technical committees. 
^^.^ 

""A^fourth suggestion directly recognizes extension's gripes about 
our regional research. It is simply this: that one or more persons from 
extension ranks "be appointed to the various technical ccsnraittees. This 
would serve the major purpose of forcing researchers to listen when exten- 
sion says we (the researchers.) "are answering questions no one is asking" 
and would at the same time make e>Aension take seriously our response that 
perhaps they "are asking the w**ong que^^^ons." In other words, such en- 
forced cooperation would facilita'ce the cottSr^ntation of the two sets of 
perspectives. It is my in5)ression that extensibr^-jDersonnel work much more 
closely with research committees in the production "arT^^han they do in 
the social sciences. Moreover, perhaps through this mecfeci^^ more broad 
interests could be generated in more extension operations so tn^t;^state and 
local extension offices v^ould consider hiring more people with sociki.sci- 
ence perspectives. 

A fifth suggestion is that the Center may want to undertake spon- 
sorship of certain committees in conferences which would meet even longer 
than we have met here. As a matter of fact, this conference has enabled 
many of us to meet for the first time, and, in a sense, no*- that it is 
drawing to a close we are jnst getting acquainted enough and feeling com- 
fortable enough with each other that ve can begin to challenge each other's 
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basic assumptions. Moreover, meeting for a more extended period of time 
might enable us to develop a more intensive and extensive approach to the 
problems of regional development. Most of the projects as presented here 
stand as separate packages vhose interrelations are not immediately appar- 
ent. Either these interrelations could be made more appatrent through 
additional work, additional projects could be created to link the present 
projects, or the present projects could be interpreted to be unrelated to 
the problems of rural regional development. In any case, more work is 
needed in this area, and an extended "conference" or set of workshops may 
be helpful in resolving the issues. 

Finally, a sixth suggestion for future Center activities would be 
that it create facilities whereby graduate students and faculty from the 
various stations in the Northeast could take some work, for varying lengths 
of time, on campuses other than the campus where they will be receiving 
their degrees or on which they work. Perhaps some type of "exchange rela- 
tions" like those among the "Big Ten" schools in the Midwest could be 
developed for this purpose. 

Again, all of these suggestions present directions through which 
more pertinent information can be passed from one group concerned with 
regional development to other groups concerned with regional development. 
The suggestions have also noted that such fluidity is important, not just 
among directors, administrators, extension, and researchers at ajiy one 
station but also fron one station to another in the Northeast, The tasks 
are very great. At present none of us at any of the stations has all the 
answers. But if the Center can create more pertinent fluidity and reduce 
the defensiveness of isolated masses, then we should be able to develop 
more adequate regional development programs than we have had up to the 
present , 
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Homer Evans 

West Virginia University 

Chai:rman of Group 1 — 
Administrative Advisers and Directors of Research 



Our group consisted of 8 individuals associated vith administration 
in the Agricultural Experiment Stations in the Northeast* 

We first took a look at the present effort going into rural develop- 
ment research. Using the CRIS System, Research Program 3:03 9 Rural Develop- 
ment and Quality of Family Living, should cover the principal research 
being done in this area. The folloidng table shows the effort: 



Program 



UNITED STATES 



State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 



Scientific Man Years 



USDA 



Total 



5:03 

Total, all 
research 
programjs 



231 (3.7^) 
6,299 



NORTKEAST 



100 (1.9?^) 
5,302 



331 (2.9^) 
11,602 



Program 



5:03 

ToteuL, eXL 
research 
programs 



State Agrlctilttiral 
Experiment Stations 

1,000 



Scientific Man Years 

USDA Total 



52 (3.3^t) 
1,585 



99 (3.e5&) 
2,585 
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In the Nation, 2*9?^ of the total research effort is devoted to 
rural development research. The State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
are devoting 3*7% and the USDA l*95t. In the Northeast, the State Agricxa- 
tural Stations are devoting approximately ^.7^, vhile the USDA is devoting 



3*3^, for a .-anbined effort of 3.8g&. It was the consensus of oar grcnip 
that more of our total research effort should go into rural development 
research. In order to accoreplish this^^ we feel that there is a need for 
a cooiprehensiYe plan of the research needs in rural developpient with 
priorities among these needs. 

There is a Joint, nationvdde effort by the State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the USDA to update the identification of research 
needs^ The northeastern directors last week completed plans for the 
Northeast Research Planning Conmittee, which will be co-chaired by 
Director Don W. Barton of the Ithaca Station and Steve Xing of ARS* No 
doubt the Northeast Research Planning Conmiittee will have many task forces 
and sub-groups* In order that rural development research be given adequate 
representation in the plans for the Northeast, our group makes the following 
recommendation: 

"The Administrative Advisors of Rural Development projects will 
recommend to the Northeastern Directors Association: 

(1) that the Regional Planning Ccxanittee give the earliest 
possible attention to planning for rural development 
research in the Northeast region; 

(2) that a task force on rural development be created to assist 
the Regional Planning Committee; 

(3) that representation on the task force include representatives 
from NEC-lU; the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Develop- 
ment Technical and Advisory Cowndttees; technical committee 
chairmen and administrative advisers of existing rural develop- 
ment projects; state rural development committees; and con- 
sumers of research, including Cooperative Extension." 

In conclusion, we feel that the Northeast Regional* Center for RureO. 
Development should be the focal point in planning rural development research 
needs for the Northeast. It should also develop and distribute a ctirrent 
inventory of what is going on and what is available in terms of research 
findings in rural development. 
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Paxil J- Jehllk 
Cooperative State Research Service 
United States Department of Agricxilture 



I feel a bit Hke the fifth vheel on an automobile. Ify coUaagues 
on the panel have had the benefit of input f^om their particular groupa • 
But let aie share with you a few of my thoughts dealing with the subject of 
future directions in planning ^ management, and use of rural development re* 
search in the Northeast. 

I vouU submit that future directions for our research in the North* 
east or in any region, or in the nation, for that natter, can only be deter* 
mined and should be determined by the setting of some kind of goals. During 
this conference, I listened for an enunciation of goals for research here in 
the region. Perhaps this isn't the kind of conference where you develop 
goals, but directions are determined by goals and then once goals are estab- 
lished, then you start identifying the problems that emerge in your attend 
to reach a gocd. It's as thou^ you're planning a trip to London. That is 
your goal, but there are problems in reaching there. You have to make 
hotel reservations and plane reservations and pay for the ticket. 

Secondly, I would say that goals should be established in terms of 
the needs of the population, not wants . There's a difference between needs 
and wants. Do we know in the Northeast region what the needs of the rural 
population are? Research that is based on wants rather than needs can be 
rather precarious, because wants are rather fluid*--they can change trm day 
to day, or from week to week. Needs, however, persist until satisfied. 

OMrdly, in the process of establishing goals and in identifying 
problems, we want to be sure that we don't overlook our clientele^ That is, 
are we communicating with the clientele, and is the clientele communicating 
in turn with us? Are we recognizing the vcirious sub-groups? Some discussion 
yesterday centered around the upper, middle, and lower sub-groups of our 
population. We can ask ourselves the question, '*Will the findings from our 
regional projects relate only to the general population, or will the findings 
relate fairly si)ecifically to the sub-groups?" 

A good review of literature, of course, is essenticuL for any project • 
I think even more important— and this is a drudgery kind of job— is the need 
to have a good collation and synthesis of rural development research and of 
the literature etlready available dealing with rural development. Perhaps 
some research would not be needed if we were aware of all the fugutive liter- 
ature dealing with lural development that is gathering dust on some shelf* 
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In anticipation of new roral development funding resources, there 
would .be nuch wisdom, it would appear, in putting these resources into 
carefully selected, planned, crucial, additive, cumulative, and comparative 
program areas that will produce resiats, add up, count, be visible, be 
reportable, and be meaningful to the clientele and to those who hold the 
purse strin^2;s, namely to our appropriation bodies* The Rural Development 
Act of 1972 gives us only three years to do this. Perhaps the step that 
needs to be taken in terms of planning for axii in the management of rural 
development research is that of generating a definitive appraisal of the 
status of rural development research and other action programs or those in 
prospect, for exaaiple, in the Northeast. A conference such as this is a move 
in this direction* This appraisal might be in the fom of a report that 
would be useful to deans, directors, and agency heads for research and 
extension program planning and for Congressional ccomittee purposes. 

Dr. Evans mentioned the prospective planning process to be under- 
taken by ARPAC in this region as well as in the other regions. It's pos- 
sible that this nay do part of the job, but I'm not so sure that it will 
do the total jo\> that is essential. And if it does not do the total Job, 
then the responsibility for^supplementing that work needs to be placed some- 
where else. In looking ahead, there are several issues that remain, and 
these have been alluded to and perhaps mentioned. If so, my comments will 
be redundant. One is how to maximize the role and functions of the Centers 
and how Jointly the Centers can participate in providing national leadership, 
thrust, communication, and coordination* Obviously, as has been mentioned, 
there is the issue of more funding for and staffing of the Centers* We are 
asking them to do an awful lot now with their rather limited resources. 
There is the issue of a broader base of activity for the Centers, to include 
research, extension, and training; then there is the issue of more coalescence 
with other hardware agencies involved in rural development, for example, 
IHA, REA, SCS, HUD, OEO, and HEW. Coming down to a bit more specificity, 
I feel that there is an urgent need for more of the jointly planned pilot 
experimental action research projects, with research, extension, and action 
agency collaboration, and again including such agencies as I've Just 
mentioned, as appropriate. 

You have a couple of pilot projects here in the region—the Penobscot, 
Maine, project anol the Chenango County, New York, project. Pilot projects 
such as these established in carefully selected, representative areas can 
result in gen eradizat ions to much larger areas* In the pending rural develop- 
ment legislation, there is a small farmer coo5)onent. There are a number of 
small farmers here in the Northeast. Whether attention enough has been 
given to the small farmers here in the Northeast is of course for you to 
decide, but it would appear that here is an important area for consideration. 

We have heard nothing in the reporting of the past couple of days 
that deals with the general subject of rural industrialization. As I think 
eill of you know, a rural industrialization conference was held recently at 
Purdue University. One of the things that seemed to come out is that the 
industry representatives in making their presentations were always interested 
in locating in favorable type communities, in the sense that the tax base 
was favorable, and that adequate public services utilities, cultural oppor- 
tunities and other amenities were available. With regard to this position, 
I would raise the question, ''What is the relative social cost of establishing 
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industty in such areas as against establishing industries in areas that are 
less well off and vhere there are rather severe pockets of \mea5)lpy»snt?" 

During the course of this conference, nuch attention has been on the 
group situation, on coBsmmity problems, etc* Not too auch vas heard about 
the topic of human resource derelopnent. While there is scsie vork under vay 
on individual state pro;)ects, there is little being done on a regional 
basis* Neither is there ouch going on in the area of the elderly* Another 
iinportant area is that of land use axid the effect of urbanitation. The 
Northeast region, vhich is urbanizing rather rapidly, can be an example for . 
the rest of the country* 

Many have tried to define rural developoent; I hear rural develop- 
ment mentioned as a process. This bothers me a little bit. I like to think 
of rural development as being a bundle of processes that are in a state of 
interaction with each other, each of which f\xnctions at varying rates of 
input as determined by the situation, the time, and the place. It seems to 
me if we think of rural developoent in this sense, and with a goal orien- 
tation, we will end up with a better balanced total growth and developnent. 

As a final cannent, we need to be looking rather seriously at what 
expertise is available in our total institutions that can be marshalled for 
rural development. 
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APPENDIX A 

W(»KSHOP ON CURRENT RURAL DEVELOPMENT REGIOHAL RESEARCH IK THE NORTHEAST 

Arranged by the Northeast Regional Center for Rural Developneat 
in cooperation Mrth the NEC-lU Committee on Rural Development 

Stratton Mountain Inn, St ration Mountain, Vermont, July 25-28, 1972 

Program and Agenda 

Tuesday^ July 23 

8:00 p.m. Registration 

Wednesday^ July 26 

Morning session: Chairman, J. F. Metz, Jr., Cornell University; 
Administrative Adviser, NEC-14 

9:00 Welcome - G. A. Donovan, Dean and Director, University of 
Vermont 

Purpose of T-rorkshop, its relation to KEC-lU and to 
administrative advisers~01af F. Larson, NERCRD 

9:20 HE-80, Processes of Rural Economic Change in the Northeast— 
J. Dean Jansma, Pennsylvania State University; Chairman 
of Technical Committee 

10:00 HE-U7, Consequences of Changing Social Organization in the 
Northeast— Paul R. Eberts, Cornell University; Chairman 
of Technical Committee 

10:1*0 Coffee break 

11:00 Rural Development and the Land-Grant Institutions— William 

Erwin, Deputy Under Secretary for Rural Development, USDA 

11 : UO Di sous s ion ; " lunch 



Afternoon session: Chairman, David J, Bums, Rutgers University; 
Administrative Adviser, NE-68 

1:30 Technical discussion on Arthur W. Dewey, University 

of Connecticut 

1:50 Technical discussion on NE-8O— Frederick E. Schmidt, University 
of Vermont 

2:10 Discussion 

2:30 NEM-lf2, Econondc Analysis of the Canipground Market in the 
Northeast— Gerald L. Cole, University of Delaware; 
Chairman of TechnicsuL Committee 

3:00 Coffee break 

3:15 NE-65, Economic Analysis of Environmental Quality Effects 

Associated with Seasonal Homes— Hays B. Gamble, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; Chairman of Technical Coomittee 

3:1^5 TechrdccuL discussion on NEM-42 and NE-65— Nelson L. Le Ray, 
Economic Research Service, USDA, and University of New 
Hampshire 

*^:05 Discussion 

4:20 User discussion of NEM-42 and NE-65— Thomas L. Rowland, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Agriculture 

k:35 User discussion of NE-lf? and NE-8O— George E. Whitham, 

Cooperative Extension Service, University of Connecticut 

h:30 Discussion 

5:10 Instructions for group meetings of administrative advisers, 

NEC-l^f, technical committees, and research users on future 
directions of rural development research in the Northeast. 
W. E. McDaniel, University of Delaware; Administrative 
Adviser, NE-U? and NE-80 



Thursday > July 27 

Morning session I: Chairman, John P. Hill, Cornell University; 
Administrative Adviser, NE-77 

9:00 NE-78, Natural Resource Policies and Planning for Rural Devel- 
opment— Carl A. Carlozzi, University of Massachusetts; 
Chairman of Technical Committee 



9:hO Technical discussion on KE-78— William L. Park, Rutgers 
University 
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10:00 User discussion of NE-78— -Donald J* White, Cooperative Extension 
Specialist, Coaraunlty Hesource DevelopoDient, New York State 
CooperatiYe Extension 

10:15 Discussion 

10:30 Coffee break 

Morning session II: Chairman, Earl F. Patric, University of Rhode 
Island, Adtninistrative Adviser, NEM-U2 

10:U5 KE-68, Paths Out of PGverty--.J. Patrick Madden, Pennsylvania 
State University; Chairman of Technical Ccnrndttee; and 
Jerry D. Stockdale, Cornell University; member of Technical 
Committee 

11:25 Technical discussion on KE-68-.-Robert W. Miller, West Virginia 
University 

11:I|5 Discussion; lunch 

Afternoon session: Chairman, R. F. Hutton, Pennsylvania State University; 
Administrative Adviser, NE-78 

1:30 W-llU, Institutional Structures for Improving Rural Community 
Services— Eugene C. Erickson, Cornell University, Chairman 
of Technical Committee; Garrey C. Carruthers, New Mexico 
State University, member of TechnicsuL Committee; and Wayne H. 
Oberle, Texas A & M University, member of Technical Coomittee 

2:10 KE-77, Community Services for Non-metropolitan People in the 

Northeast — Samuel M. Leadley, Pennsylvania State University; 
Chairman of Technical Committee 

2:50 Coffee break 

3:10 Technical discussion on NE-77 and W-llU--Thomas F. Hady, 
Economic Research Service, USDA 

3:30 User discussion of IIE-68, KE-77, and W-llU, vith emphasis on 
NE-68--Doris H. Steele, Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Vermont 

3:U5 User discussion of NE-68, NE-77, and W-llU, with emphasis on 
NE-77 and W-llU--Maynard C. Heckel, Cooperative Extension 
Service, University of New Hampshire 

U:00 Discussion 
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Friday^ July 28 

8:00 Group meetings 

Group 1. Administrative advisers and directors of research 

Chairman, Homer Evans, West Virginia University; 
Administrative Adviser, NE-65 

Group 2» Department chairmen (NEC-lU) 

CJiairman, Lee M* Day, Pennsylvania State University; 
CJiairman of NEC-lU 

Group 3» Technical committee diairmen and members 

Chairman, Paul R. Eberts, Cornell University 

Group Research users 

Chairman, B* L* Coffindaffer, Cooperative Extension 
Service, West Virginia University 

Morning session: Chairman, W* E* McDaniel, University of Delaware 

9:00 A Look to the Future in Rural Development Researdi and Extension: 
The Northeast in National and Regional Perspective— 
R. J» Hildreth, Farm Foundation 

10:00 Panel: Future Directions in Planning, Management, and Use of 
Rural Development Research in the Northeast 

W. E. McDaniel, chairman 
B» L* Coffindaffer 
Lee M* Day 
Paxil R* Eberts 
Homer C. Evans 

Paxil J. Jelilik (Cooperative State Research Service, IBDA) 
11:^5 Adjournment 
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APPENDIX B 

Questions That Could Be Considered 
in Group Meetings 



1. Does a "Northeast Research Program for Rural Development" exist, or 
is there a group of Northeast regional research projects with rela- 
tively little coordination among them? 

2. If a group of regional research projects exists vith relatively little 
coordination among them, is a "well-coordinated research program' of 
rural development desirable? If so, vhat procedure should be followed 
in developing the program? 

3. What are the most critical issues concerning rural development in the 
Northeast? Are all of these being researched? What "gaps" exist? 

k. What anticipated research results from on-going rural development 
research can be used by extension? 

5. What additional research results are needed by extension? 

6. Are research procedures well developed in the area of rural develop- 
ment? If not, what procedures should be used to ijoprave them? 

7. Are extension procedures well developed in the area of rural develop- 
ment? If not, what procedures should be used to improve them? 

8. What is the need and what are the realistic opportunities for training 
workers in research, extension, and action programs in rural development? 

9. What is the need and what are the realistic opportunities for developing 
joint or parallel research-extension projects in rural development? 

10. What should be the key recommendations that could be developed in this 
workshop for the attention of one or more of the following groups: 

A. Directors of Cooperative Extension Service 

B. Directors of Experiment Stations 
C# Department Chairmen 

D* N. E. Experiment Station Directors Association^ 

E. N* E. Cooperative Extension Directors Association 

F. Committee of Three 

G. NEC-lU Committee (Department Chairmen) 

H. U.S.D.A. Agency administrators 

!!• What types of additional conferences, workshops, training programs, 
etc* should be conducted by the Northeast Regional Center for Rural 
Development? 
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APPENDH C 
List of Workshop Participants 



Christopher Babb, Assistant Professor of Consumer Econcwnics 
and Public Policy, Cornell University. 

A. Gordon BaJJ. , Associate Director of the North Central Regional 
Center for Rural Development, Iowa State University. 

Signe T. Betsinger , Professor, and Chairman of the Depaartment of 
Home Economics, University of Vermont. 

Malcolm I. Bevins , Adjunct Assistant Professor of Resoairce 
Economics, University of Vermont. 

Richard N. Boisvert , AssistMt Professor of Agri cultured Economics, 
Cornell University. 

Emory J. Brown , Assistant Director, Extension Service, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

David J. Burns , Associate Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rutgers University. 

Haxold R. Capener , Principal Sociologist, Cooperative State 
Reseeorch Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
(on leave from Department of Kural Sociology, Cornell University). 

Carl A. Carlozzi , Associate Professor of Resource Planning, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 

Gaxvey C. Carruthers , Assistemt Professor of Resource Economics, 
New Mexico State University. 

B. L. Coffindaffer , Dean, Center for AppeLLachian Studies and 
Development, and Director of Cooperative Extension Service, West Virginia 
University. 

Gerald L. Cole , Associate Professor of Agricultural and Food 
Economics, University of Delaware. 

Charles 0. Crawford , Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, 
Pennsylveuiia State University. 

Lucy M. Cunnings , Northeast Regional Center for Rural Develoopment , 
Cornell University. 

Robert P. Davison , Director of Cooperative Extension Service and 
Associate Dean, College of Agriculture and Home Economics, University of 
Vermont ♦ 
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Lee M. Day , Pi'ofessor and Head of the Dspartment of Ar^ricultxiral 
Economics and Rurai Sociology, Pennsylvania State University. 

Donn Derr , Assistant Research Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Rutgers University. 

Arthur W. Devey , Professor of Agricultural Economics, University 
of Connecticut. 

G. A. Donovan , Dean, College of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
and Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Vermont. 

Paul R* Eberts , Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, Cornell 
University. 

N. Eugene Engel , Associate Professor and Head of the Department 
of Agricultural and Food Economics, University of Massachusetts. 

Donald J. Epp , Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Eugene C. Erickson , Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. 

William Ervrin , Deputy Under Secretary for Rural Development, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Homer C. Evans , Associate Dean, College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, and Associate Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
West Virginia University. 

Irving F. Fellovrs , Professor of Agricxiltural Economics, University 
of Connecticut. 

Hays B. Gamble , Associate Director of Institute for Research on 
Land and Water Resources ♦ Pennsylvania State University. 

Frank M. Goode , Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Armin E. Grams , Professor of Human Development, University of Vermont. 

Kenneth P. Hadden , Instructor in Rural Sociology, University of 
Connecticut. 

Thomas F. Hady , Chief 'of Community Facilities Branch, Economic 
Development Division, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Otis F. Hall , Director of the Institute of Natural and Environ- 
mental Resources, University of New Hampshire. 

Maynard C. Heckel , Director of Cooperative Extension Service and 
Associate Dean, College of Life Sciences and Agriculture, University of 
New Hampshire. 



Willis H. Hayes , Vice President, Federal Land Bank, Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, Springfield, Mass. 

R> J. Hildreth , Managing Director, Farm Foundation, Chicaf^o, 
Illinois. 

John F. Hill , Associate Dean for Graduate Education and Research, 
College of Human Ecology, and Assistant Director of Research, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Cornell University. 

Kenneth J. Hock , Assistant Professor of Resource Management, West 
Virginia University. 

Robert F. Hutton , Assistant Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Assistant Bean, College of Agriculture, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Edimind F. Jansen. Jr., Associate Professor of Resource Economics, 
University of New Hampshire. 

J. Dean Jansma , Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Paul J. Jehlik , Director of Social Sciences, Cooperative State 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Edward K. Knapp , Assistant Director for Agricultural and Natural 
Resources and Rural Development, Agricultural Extension Service, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts. 

A. Robert Koch , Professor of Agricultural Economics, Rutgers 
University. 

Olaf F. Larson , Director of the Northeast Regional Center for 
Rural Development, Cornoil University. 

Samuel .M. Leadley , i-.ssistant Professor of Rural Sociology, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

Alvin T. M. Lee , Resource Economist, Cooperative State Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Nelson L. Lo Ray , Sociologist, Field Research Staff, Economic 
Development Division, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and Adjunct Associate Professor of Resource Economics, University 
of New Hampshire. 

James W. Longest , Associate Professor of Agricultural and Extension 
Education, University of l^aryland. 

J. Patrick Madden , Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Harry P. Mapp , Assistant Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
Cornell University. 



Joseph Met 2 5 Jr« , Associate Director of Research and 
Associate Director of the AgriculturfiuL Experiment Station, Cornell 
University. 

Robert \K Miller , Director of the Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, Appalachian Center, West Virginia University. 

William S. McDaniel , Deem, College of Agricultural Sciences, 
and Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Delaware. 

Richard Moore , Winthrop Rockefeller and Associates, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Wayne H. Oberle , Assistant Professor of Sociology, Texas A. & M. 
University. 

William L. Park , Professor and Chairman of Department of Agr-*- 
cultural Economics and Marketing, Rutgers University. 

Earl F. Fatric ^ Associate Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Rhode Island. 

Richard E. Fatty , U.S.D.A. Liason Officer, Delaware State College. 

Louis A. Floch , Professor of Rural Sociology, University of Maine. 

Thomas L. Rowland , Administrative Assistant to Secretary for 
Planning, Research, and Governmental Services, Pennsylvania Department 
of Agriculture. 

F. 0. Sarpent , Professor and Chairman of the Department of Resource 
Economics, University of Vermont. 

Frederick E. Schmidt , Assistant Professor of Sociology, University 
of Vermont. 

Mark A. Schulman , Chairman of the Division of Experimental Studies, 
University of Maryland, Eastern Shore. 

Robert 0. Sinclair , Professor of Resource Economics, University of 

Vermont. 

Leonard M. Sizer , Associate Professor of Sociology, West Virginia 
University. 

C. R. Skogley , Acting Associate Director of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, University of Rhode Island. 

Dennis K. Smith , Assistant Professor of Agricultural and Food 
Economics, University of Delaware. 

R. C. Smith , Professor and Chairman of the Department of Agricul- 
txiral and Food Economics, University of Delaware. 

Doris H. Steele , Supervisor and Program Leader, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, University of Vermont. 



Jerry D> Stockdale , Assistant Professor of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. 



Donald M. Tobey , Assistcuit Professor of Agriculture ^ and Resource 
Economics, University of Maine. 

Donald J. White , Cooperative Extension Specialist, Coraniunity 
Resource Development, New York State Cooperative Extension Service. 

George E. Whitham , Assistant Director for Programs, Cooperative 
Extension Service, University of Connecticut. 



K. E. Wing , Associate Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Agricultural and Resource Economics, University of Maine. 



